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TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE, 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Tis said that marriage is a lottery— 
And if the simile be true as wise, 
My friend, how happy must that lover be, 
Who, ere the drawing, knows he’ll win a prize! 


A prize indeed! richer than Ophir’s gold ! 
A virtuous woman of more real worth 
Than rubies—or the hidden wealth untold 

In ocean caverns or deep mines of Earth. 


Oh, guard the treasure with a miser’s care, 
And lock it safely in your inmost heart ; 

Then will it keepits present lustre fair, 
And of your very soul become a part. 


Like vine and tree, may you together grow, 
Close intertwined—unheedful of the blast, 
While your affections unestranged shall glow, 
And Truth, and Faith, and Constancy shall last! 





A LEGEND OF 
THE MOUNTAIN OF THE BURNING STONE; 


A STORY OF THE FIRST MONTEZUMA, 
By the author of “‘ Lafitte,” “* Captain Kid,” &c. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART THE FIRST. 
i 


In the centre of the present empire of Mexico, and 
within the borders of the beautiful country once inhabi- 
ted by the ancestors of those wild and splendid savages, 
the Comanchees, lies a chain of elevated mountains 
whose snowy peaks pierce the skies, leaving the vast 
fields of clouds floating midway between them and the 
plains. Towards the south, they make a majestic curve 
and enclose within their embrace a circle twelve leagues 
in diameter, in the midst of which sleeps like a fair 
garden the valley of Alcolo (itself enclosed by a lake) 
and the loveliest gem on the breast of earth.. One of 
these mountains is loftier than the rest, and on its sum- 
mit burns a star-like blaze, which is said to be a single 
diamond, but inaccessible to haman reach. This peak 
is hence called the ‘ Mountain of the Burning Stone.’ 
By day, the shining apex glows with all the dyes of the 
rainbow ; at night its light is like pale moonshine. 

At the time of our story this valley was the centre of 
an empire now no more. Here was the palace and 
throne of the emperors, and the centre of wealth, power 
and magnificence. In its midst rose a proud city, gor- 
geous with swelling domes, needle-like pinnacles and 
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majestic towers, through which, dividing it into two 
parts, flowed a stately river which, for more than a 
league, reflected from either shore, on its silver bosom, 
two continuous lines of temples, palaces and edifices of 
costly grandeur. 

On the throne of this glorious empire sat Uxrn, the 
last monarch of his race. He was haughty, imperious 
and cruel. His foot rested upon the necks of his sub- 
jects, and his sceptre was converted into asword, which 
hourly drank human blood. But Eylla, the only daughter 
of Ulyd, was gentle as the dove in spirit ; as beautiful 
as Lyn, the Angel of the Flowers, and graceful as the 
antelope that runs upon the mountains. The tyrant 
loved his daughter, and that love was all that humanized 
his nature. 

II. 

In one of the lesser streets of this gorgeous capital 
lived a poor net-maker, whose sole merit was his hon- 
esty, and whose only income was the daily pittance 
earned by the toil of his hands. He was a widower ; 
but Heaven had tempered its judgments with mercy, 
and left him a son to share his labors and solace his old 
age. Montezuma, the name of this youth, was now 
twenty years ofage. His stature was lofty and his port 
noble ; while grace and beauty were stamped upon his 
face and person. His dignity was that of virtue; his 
beauty that of a gentle temper and cheegful heart. He 
was beloved and idolised by all of his rank, doated on 
by his father, and despised, so closely had nature allied 
him to them, by the nobles. Such was Montezuma, at 
the period of our story. 

Iii. 

“Stand aside, serf!” were the stern tones of an 
officer, addressed to a youth who, with a thousand 
others was watching the procession of the emperor, his 
nobles and the priests Of the Sun on their way to offer 
sacrificesat each gate of thecity, to propitiate the wrath 
of their deity—for, rain had not fallen on the earth in 
the space of four months, and the fierce sun had burned 
up the harvests. ‘The eyes of this youth seemed to be 


fixed more particularly on the princess Eylla, than on 


the spectacle. 

“ Stand aside, serf!” and a glittering spear-point at 
the same instant pricked the breast of the youth, who 
caught it in his hand, and ere it could penetrate, wrested 
it from the noble’s grasp, broke it in twain, and cast 
the pieces disdainfully at his feet. 

“Flat ’tis the slave Montezuma!” cried the infuri- 
ated officer. “He has mocked us fulllong. Cut him 
down !” 

But ere the guard which were about the emperor and 
his daughter, and which the officer commanded, could 
obey this command, the crowd opened to the right and 
left and received the destined victim into their bosom. 

“Hew your way to him!” cried the noble. “Cut 
the slaves in pieces !” 

“Nay, my sire, will you let blood be spilled on this 
saered time ?” plead the sweet and earnest voice of the 
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princess Eylia, who, riding in the chariot beside the 
emperor, had witnessed this scene. 

“They are my slaves, and ’tis in their blood that I 
float above their heads,” was the stern reply of the 
tyrant. 

“ Nay, father!” 

“ Let them die! saw you not that the serf rebelled.” 
- ™ Nay, he did but protect his life.” 

“ And wherefore should he dare save his life, when 
my officer of the guard was pleased to take it ?” 

“ Nay—father ! see how the poor people fall before 
the weapons of the fierce guards. And look! they press 
up to fill the gap, and with their hearts place a barrier 
between thy vengeance and its victim !” 

“ Therefore should they die !” 

“Spare him—spare them—father, for my sake bid 
them hold! Shall Eylla plead in vain?” 

“ Azcala, call off your guards. Their insolence is 
enough punished.” 


The lovely princess fell upon his neck and gratefully 
kissed him, and with strange affection he returned it, and 
then sternly bade the procession move on. But Eylla— 
for, curiosity to gaze on a man for whom so many had 
given their lives, had led her to seek him out in the 
crowd—did not pass on, ere she received from the dark 
eyes of the handsome youth a look of grateful homage 
and acknowledgment—for, the gentleness of the princess 
drew her as near to the hearts of her subjects as the 
sternness of her father removed him from them—so 
Montezuma felt it was no insult for his gaze, low as he 
was, to meet that of the princess, and to thank her for 
her interposition. But the mischief that glance did is 
incalculable. The princess rode on, but from that mo- 
ment forgot the procession—her father—every thing but 
the face of the youth for whom she had interposed. 
Her bosom at first was filled with curiosity to know 
who he could be for whom men cast away their lives ; 
and then her thoughts ran upon his lofty aspect and 
noble bearing—dwelt upon his fine eyes and beautiful 
features. But the more she thought, the more bewil- 
dered she grew, till at length recalled to herself by the 
approach of the procession at the temple, she hung 
her head in confusion, and concealed the blush of shame 
that crimsoned her cheek within the silken folds of her 
vesture. 

IV. 

That night the lovely princess Eylla sat in her gor- 
geous chamber. Her slaves, in rich dresses, kneeled ata 
distance with their folded hands laid across their bosoms, 
silently watching the least sign of her will or gesture of 
command. It was moonlight, and the silvery flood 
poured in at the open lattice by which she sat, and fall- 
ing upon her fair forehead gave it the whiteness of 
Parian marble, with the soft lustre of the pearl. One 
snowy hand, half in the moonlight, half in shade, 
sustained her cheek. She was buried in deep thought, 
and ever and anon, her spowy bosom would heave and 
fall, and from her just parted lips a low sigh escape. 
All at once, she rose to her feet, and at the same instant 
her slaves flew and prostrated themselves around her. 

“Ophiél, remain with me; the rest of you retire to 


your couches. I need your attendance no longer, till 
the dawn.” 


missive slaves retired—and the princess was left alone 
with her confidante. 

“ Ophié! !” 

“Your highness,” answered the lovely Peruvian 
slave, still kneeling at the feet of her mistress. 

** You have heard that several men were slain to day, 
as we passed through the city towards the temple?” 
“Nay, your highness, I did not. But as scarce a 
day goes by without bloodshed, 1 doubt not this day 
has had its share,” replied the slave, with a mixture of 
irony and sorrow in her manner. 

“Hist, minion, It is my father’s unhappy disposi- 
tion. Yet he loves me.” 

** So does the lion of Peru ; yes, the tiger of the Yu- 
catan loves his whelp.” 

“ Have done, Ophiél,” said the princess, with some 
sternness. She then added with kindness, “I have de- 
tained thee to serve me with thy ready wits and well- 
tried faithfulness. Listen !” 

The slave bent her head reverently and gratefully 
upon her bosom, and silently awaited the communica- 
tion of the will of her mistress. 

“There was some commotion to-day among the 
populace, caused by an attempt of the officer of the 
emperor’s guard to seize a youth who inadvertently, 
and from too eager curiosity to witness the procession, 
thrust himself forward before the others. I heard him 
called Montezuma. Know you such a one by name 
in the city, and his degree ?” 

“ Washe tall and kingly in his port, your highness ?” 

“He looked majesty himself. Such, methinks, as a 
prince of the sun should appear !” 

* Was he youthful withal?” 

“ Scarce the down had darkened his lip, and the scis- 
sors had never yet touched his flowing locks of jet.” 

“Did he smile like the sun in May; and was his 
eye like a diamond set in jet upon a ground of pearl, 
flast ‘ng fire and speaking intelligence ?” 

‘The same, Ophiél. Thou hast seen him, maiden !” 

“ Was he haughty, yet his haughtiness blent with the 
modesty, lessening his degree, and while he looked, if he 
looked on thee, did his eyes, while they gazed, seem to 
plead thy forgiveness for the deed as they committed 
it?” 

“Thou hast painted him to the very semblance, 
chit,” said the princess, laughing and blushing, as she 
detected a smile lurking in the dimpled mouth of her 
confidante. 

Afier taking one or two turns through the apartment, 
she stopped and turned to the fair Peruvian, in whose 
cast down, yet knowing look, she detected the know- 
ledge of what she had not yet dared to confess to herself. 
“ Ophiél,” said she, “ be faithful and secret. Seek out 
this Montezuma. I would see a youth for whom men 
so freely cast away their lives, as I have this day seen 
them do.” 

“ Your highness, he is a net-maker’s son.” 

“ The better still. If he be not princely born, it were 
better he were at the other end of the degree. Go--I 
would see him. Use what other instruments thou wilt 
to aid thee. But be speedy, discreet, and both cunning 
and wise as the fabled Anaconda of thy own land !” 

The slave prostrated herself at the feet of her mistress ; 
then rising, reverently kissed her hand and glided from 





Slowly, with their faces turned towards her, the sub- 


the chamber; while the lovely Eylla, her virgin bosom 
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tortured and bewildered by a thousand new and strange 
thoughts, yet all pléasing, reseated herself in the win- 
dow and gazed vacantly upon a range of gardens, villas, 
fountains, towers and domes, all mingled in gorgeous 
confusion, and lying like a magic scene beneath the ra- 
diance of the moon, which flooded all with a light so 
mellow that the whole seemed to be seen through a 
sea of transparent silver. 
V. 


In the door of a lowly hut of reeds and mats, in a 
remote quarter of the capital, sat an aged man mend- 
ing nets by the light of the moon ; the beams of which 
rested like snow-flakes on his white head. Suddenly a 
shadow passed between him and his light, and he 
looked up. 


“Welcome, Montezuma, my child. I have beguiled 
the hours waiting thy coming, by putting a stitch, as 
well as my old eyes will let me, here and there in the 
net. You are pale.” 

“T have need to be pale, sir ;” said the youth, casting 
himself upon a settle beside the door. ‘ He who carries 
the ruddy cheek of a careless heart, at this time, loves 
not his country, and has nomanhood. Weare a nation 
of slaves, father—but light has broke in upon us. The 
tyrant shall die, and man’s blood shall no longer be 
counted water !” 

“Hush, boy,” said the old man, lifting his shaking 
finger. 

“There has blood been spilled this day, and were it 
not that the tyrant was the father of the fair princess 
Eylla, | would slay the slayer with my own hand.” 

“ Hist, son—my child, silence! Speak not such words! 
speak not so loud! Ere this thy words have been caught 
up, and swift wings are bearing them to the emperor's 
ears. What aileth thee ?” 

“T have whispered rebellion,” continued the young 
man, heedless of his father’s words, “in the willing ears 
of thirty thousand of my fellow slaves—” 

‘Son, son—see, we are not alone—He wears the em- 
peror’s livery. Thou art lost--lost—lost! Did I not bid 
thee keep silence?” And the parent flung himself dis- 
tractedly on the neck of his son. 

The young man rose quickly, as he saw a stranger 
approach the hovel, and placed his hand in his Losom. 
But without making further demonstrations of prepa- 
ration for a hostile meeting, he protdly and calmly 
awaited him, 

“Ts this the abode of Melef, the net-maker?” de. 
manded the stranger, haughtily addressing the old 
man. 

“It is; what would you with my father?” replied 
the young man. 

“Then thou art Montezuma, his son. 
order to guide thee to the palace.” 

“Lead on. I am ready to die—for my blood will 
turn to fire and kindle a flame that the tyrant’s blood 
can alone extinguish !” 

“ Ha, this is language |” 

‘Plain enough foracourtier’s ear. Farewell, father.” 
' “Nay, thou shalt not die—stay—stay—oh, my son— 
my—my son!” 

“ Farewell, old man!” he said feelingly as he laid the 
fainting form of his parent on the settle he had himself 
just occupied. ‘‘ Now sir, lead on to the emperor !” 
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Vi. 

The moon rode high towards midnight, scarce touch- 
ing with its nearly vertical beams the outer verge of 
the window in the apartment of the princess, when 
the door opened, and the slave Ophiél softly entered 
and stole to the feet of her mistress. 

“Well, Ophiél !” 

“He is without.” 

“Who went for him?” 

“Teal.” 

“ Thy lover.” 

The slave blushed and hung her head. 

“What said he when bidden ?” 

“That he would obey the emperor’s commands, and 
spoke some other words of fearful import.” 

“Tis well. I would that he, as well as the messenger, 
should think ’tis by my father’s commands. Admit him,” 

The princess arranged her robes in more graceful 
folds, and with an air of mingled majesty and conde- 
scension, prepared to receive the young man, as the 
slave ushered him into her presence. As he entered, his 
port was haughty, and his eye flashed round defiance, 
as he seemed to seek out the person of the emperor. 
But the lovely form of the princess meeting, instead, his 
glance, his whole bearing changed ; the eye lost its fire, 
and assumed a softer light ; the lip its curl; and the 
aspect and port of defiance was converted into one of 
devotion and gentleness; and he kneeled reverently 
before her, with his hands on his breast. The princess 
marked the instant change, and a blush of pleasure 
increased her loveliness. 

“Thou art called Montezuma, the son of Melef the 
net-maker ?” 

“Iam the low-born slave thou hast named, lovely 
princess,” he answered, with as much of proud scorn 
as the presence of his royal mistress would permit him 
to assume. This expression of feeling did not escape 
her notice. 

“‘ Methinks, thou wert the cause of a certain tumult 
in the streets to day ?” 

“Noble princess, in as much as you judge me to 
have done wrong, I confess my error. But neither 
I, nor they who died to protect my poor life, have 
done wrong against the tyrant. Forgive me, lady—I 
had forgotten, looking on thy gentle face, thou wert his 
daughter. But if I offend, thou hast only to order me 
to the block—and death from thy hand were better than 
life, with thy father’s foot upon my neck.” 

“You are over-hasty, Montezuma. I would ask 
thee, how thou, so young, and of your degree, hast 
gained such influence over the souls of men? Who 
would die thus for the emperor? None.” 

“It is because I am a man.” 

“Ha! this to the daughter.” 

“Pardon. It should have been said to the sire.” 

“ Thy spirit is too quick. It becomes not thy sta- 
tion. If my father has injured thee, let me atone, 
What can I do for thee ?” 

“ Nay, speak not to me so gently—I cannot bear it;” 
and burying his face in his hands, he was for a moment 
overcome with emotion. The princess was affected 
and was also silent. hice 

“Forgive my weakness, your highness—but it is 
past now. Your gentleness to me, has saved your 
father’s kingdom, and perhaps his life.” 
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“ Speak, quickly--what mean you ?” 

**T will confess all, and then dic, knowing that I have 
not struck the blow that should make you wretched.” 

He looked inquiringly at the slave, and then at the 
princess, and was silent. 

“ Ophiél, wait in the ante-room.” The princess and 
the young conspirator were left alone. He then unfolded 
to her the whole conspiracy, which has been hinted at, 
and explained minutely its past progress and present 
state, and its ultimate aim. She listened with mingled 
surprise, terror and admiration, 

The moon began to pour its fading light into the wes- 
tern window of the room, ere the princess called the 
wondering Ophiél, and bade her see that the young 
man was reconducted in safety and secresy to his abode. 

In this interview, the princess detected her love for 
the youth, and to her pleased surprise discovered his for 
herself. Cupid is a true democrat. He knows no rank. 
The youth encourged by the princess, and ready to stake 
all upon a east, at length did boldly confess his daring 
passion, and then prepared his mind for death. But to 
his surprise and joy, the gentle and lovely woman, not 
only listened to him, but in her turn confessed her jove. 
Here was a singular and wonderful spectacle to human 
eyes! a princess and a peasant vowing to each other, 
love undying, love unchanging, love eternal. Here 
had Love fully established the axiom, that “two ex- 
tremes meet.” He had magically brought together 
two noble spirits that Nature and Fortune had sun- 
dered widely. Well hath Maria del Occidente sung, 


*¢ Nature never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate.” 


a od 


PART THE SECOND. 


Three months passed away, and in the interim the 
lovers met frequently, and as the violets that grow in 
couples are sweetest scented, so sweeter and deeper 
grew their love by frequent mingling of their young 
hearts. Ina politic female it would have been policy 
to have cherished the love of a handsome youth, whose 
word could arm fifty thousand men within the capital’s 
walls; and in case of her coming to the throne, the 
most refined diplomacy, to have secured the safety of 
her empire by permitting so dangerous a person to share 
it. But Eylla was no politician, and knew nothing of 
diplomacy buat that of the heart. At length a rumor 
reached the ears of the emperor, that at night the 
princess received stolen visits from a man in disguise, 
who seemed to have free ingress and egress from the 
palace at all hours between twilight and dawn. Mon- 
tezuma was watched, and followed, and seen to enter 
the wing containing the apartments of the princess. 
Word was conveyed to the emperor, who soon after 
attended by his guards, unannounced, entered suddenly 
her room. The lovers were discovered—Montezuma, 
seated at the feet of his lovely mistress, attentively lis- 
tuning with upward gaze, while she was relating some 
interesting tale, her snowy fingers the while half hid- 
den among his raven locks. 

“ Seize the traitorous slave!” 


Eylla shrieked at the sound of his terrible voice, 


next instant, true to her love and her womanhood’ 
threw herself between the soldiers and her lover. 
“Back! Touch him not!” 

“ Seize him !” shouted the monarch, with vehemence. 
** No—no—hold, I command !” 

“Spear the hound!” 

“Through my ‘heart, then seek his.” 

The guards hesitated. She caught this moment to 
address the enraged emperor. ‘Father! listen. Bid 
the guards wait without the door. He cannot escape 
then, and hear me one word !” 

The emperor gazed on her penetratingly a moment, 
and then waved his hand for the soldiers to withdraw. 
The three were left together. The monarch, restless as 
a caged tiger, pacing near the door—the young man 
standing silent, proud and calm before him. 

“ Now, traitress !” 

“ Nay, I am wanting nothing in my love or loyalty to 
my king and sire,” she said, approaching and kneeling 
before him ;—“ Hear me, my father! You have once 
loved your Eylla! Have you forgotten how in infancy 
Isat upon your knee—and how, as I grew older, each 
morning I laid upon your pillow the sweetest flowers, 
nor left your couch until you had kissed me. And 
when I got to be a maiden grown, and thou wert sick, 
nigh unto death, how I watched thy couch and cooled 
thy brow, and did you not say I wasa blessing to thee, 
and that you owed your life to my tender nursing ?” 

“ My child—Eylla !” 

“Thou art moved. I see returning Jove for thy 
only daughter in the gentler beaming of thy eye. Fa- 
ther, [ know you love your own Eylla.” As she spoke 
she softly rose, and like a child climbing its parent’s 
knee, slid upwards into his arms, and laid her head 
confidingly upon his breast. 

“ What would you, Eylla?” and his voice was affec- 
tionate, and he looked tenderly down upon her, and for 
the moment forgot the presence of the object of his late 
wrath. 

“ His life, father, and thy forgiveness !” 

Her words recalled the emperor to himself. He flung 
her from him, yet still she clung to him as he strode up 
to the young man. 

“Ha! methinks I have seen that face !” 

“Thou hast, emperor.” 

“Who art thou?” 

** Montezuma, the net-maker’s son.” 

“Fylla, is it so? This slave—this serf, thy para- 
mour?” 

“ My betrothed husband !” 

“ Princess Eylla, thou liest with thy false tongue !” 

“T have spoken truth, father.” 

“Then your fates are linked. The deepest dun- 
geon of the prison shail be your abode, till you get the 
better of this madness. But, by the bright sun, if I had 
a doubt, (yet I see not why I should not) of thy honor, 
I would slay thee, with my own hand, ere thy bosom 
heaved twice more.” 

“Father, for my life I care not—the dungeon does 
not terrify me. It is thy displeasure I feel. Iam 
innocent !”’ 

“| believe thee, for mine own honor’s sake; for after 
this thy word hath little weight with me. Yet thou 
shalt not go unpunished. Ho! without there. Soldiers, 
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palace prison. Entreat her gently, mind you, and bid 
the jailer on his life see that she suffer no roughness : 
for, if she be a prisoner, she is no less the daughter of 
your emperor. For you, sir, for whose crime I cannot 
find a name—I will invent for thee a death that shall 
in some degree measure it. Bear him off to the farther- 
most dungeon beneath the river. If he escape, the lives 
of every soldier of my guard shall pay for his.” 

Without a word, calmly and dignified, with only 
sorrow at the princess’ fate shading his countenance, 
the young man was led from the apartment to become 
the occupant of the dungeon. 

Il. 

The imprisonment of the princess lasted but a few 
hours. The emperor, after the first excitement was 
past, felt the father return to his bosom, and sent for 
her to his presence. The result of this interview—to 
judge from the expression of the face of the princess 
when she met Ophiél—did not leave her quite destitute 
of hope. ; 

“You are pardoned!” exclaimed the joyful slave, 
flying and throwing herself at her feet. 

“ Fe has forgiven me. Ihave told him all—the con- 
spiracy and all.” 

* And what said he ?” 

“Tt made him more thoughtful than angry, and he 
asked many questions about him, then shook his head, 
walked the room and muttered. I could only hear by 
piece-meal, ‘ Of policy—no heir myself—the security of 
the empire—a noble bearing—better for- my successor than 
a noble—I will think of it—she loves him too—his influence 
among the people—consolidate the empire.’ I could hear 
nothing consecutively.” 

“Mark me, my noble mistress—you will yet be 
happy !” 

**] cannot tell you, Ophiél. He kissed me—” 

“Who?” 

“My father, minion—when I left him—but I trem- 
bled when I looked in his face and saw how dark his 
eyes were. He dares not slay him, for he knows he 
will slay his daughter with the same blow.” 

* What do you think will be done with him—that is, 
provided the emperor does not give him to you fora 
husband ?” 

“ Silence, Ophiél, child! He shall not die.” 

“ And if they keep him in prison, woman’s wits can 
get him out.” 

“ As I left him, my father bade me meet him in coun- 
cil early on the morrow.” 

“T augur something from this.” 

“May it be of good,” was the foreboding reply. 

Thus speaking, the unhappy princess, accompanied 
by her attendants, retired to her apartment for the 
night. 

Il. 

The ensuing day, in the imperial hall of justice, sate 
the emperor, sole judge and arbiter of every cause 
brought before this fearful tribunal. His word was the 
law—with him lay the power of life and death. He 
was enthroned in grandeur, commensurate with his 
high station, surrounded by his stately nobles and glit- 
tering court. A jewel of great size, of mingled hues, and 
dazzling as the sun, blazed on his crown. Before him, 
on a marble slab, elevated above the floor, stood his 
£xecutioner, holding in his hand and resting upon it, a 


gigantic sword, gleaming in every beam. On the right 
of the emperor and a step below him, on a throne of 
pearl inlaid with gold, sat the princess Eylla, pale and 
drooping, yet observant of all that passed. She was 
attended by a brilliant galaxy of the ladies of her court. 
The emperor was stern and silent, and though from 
time to time his daughter cast a glance furtively up- 
wards to read his face, its expression foiled her inter- 
pretation. It afforded neither hope nor despair. The 
emperor now waved his hand—a trumpet sounded— 
and, loaded to the earth with chains, the youthful pri- 
soner was brought into the presence of his judge. 
Without trial— without even naming the offence with 
which he was charged—the emperor, after gazing on 
him a moment, gave a parchment to one who stood at 
the foot of the throne, and bade him read it aloud. 
Instantly the trumpets sounded thrice—thrice a herald 
cried “Long live the emperor, the brother of the sun 
and governor of the universe !”—and thrice again the 
trumpets resounded. 

“It is known to all the world that the present daz- 
zling stone which adorns the imperial crown, was found 
more than one thousand years ago in the throat of a 
condor, which fell dead in the court of the palace. 
From the variety of its hues and its brilliancy, there 
remains no doubt that it was brought from the glitter- 
ing peak of the Mountain of the Burning Stone. Every 
diamond having its mate, it has been the ambition of 
numerous emperors to obtain the mate to this; and it 
is estimated that more than a million of states’ prisoners 
have perished in the course of ages, in endeavoring to 
purchase their forfeited lives, by reaching the summit. 
As yet no human foot has trod it, and the diamond is 
yet unobtained. 

‘* Now, inasmuch as Montezuma, son of Melef the 
net-maker, has been adjudged a traitor, he is hereby 
condemned to be conveyed from hence, closely guarded 
and in chains, to the foot of the Mountain of the Burning 
Stone, and there released. If he ascend the mountain 
and return with the*mate to this stone or a stone of its 
like, he shall not only be pardoned for his treason, but 
shall receive in marriage the princess Eylla, and succeed 
the emperor in the empire. If he refuse to go up or 
fail in the attempt, he shall die an ignominous death, 
by the axe of the executioner. Long live the emperor, 
just and wise.” 


Thrice the trumpets sounded, and amid the acclama- 
tions, murmurs of surprise and adulating shouts of the 
enslaved people, high above which rose the wild shriek 
of the princess, the emperor dissolved the assembled 
court and retired within the inner chambers of the 
palace. 

IV. 

Night had scarcely begun to veil the streets of the 
capital in gloom, ere the private postern that gave 
access to the quarter of the palace occupied by the 
princess Eylla was cautiously opened, and a female 
figure came forth with her mantilla closely drawn about 
her form and covering all her face, save one lively eye. 
But with all her care, each passer-by knew her to be 
Ophiél, the favorite slave of the princess. After sur- 
veying the ground about her, to see that she was unob- 
served, she hastily darted across the street into the 
shadow of a temple, and swiftly pursued her way 








through many windings and across many squares, until 
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she came to a dilapitated building, which had formerly 
been the abode of a minister of state, who, with his 
whole family, had been beheaded within its chambers 
for treason. It was now the abode of a sorceress, who, 
to many other marvellous sciences, added the knowledge 
of the secret virtues of all herbs, so that by her art and 
skill she could both convey death through the eye and 
restore life by a breath. 

At the sunken portal of this dread abode, the female 
paused to look about her, and then with a hesitating, 
yet onward step, she entered beneath the arch, and 
crossed the deserted hall. At its extremity she came 
to a low door, at which, after hesitating an instant, she 
knocked. A stern voice bade her enter. Before her 
sat the woman she sought. In a few words Ophiél 
told her of the loves of the princess and of Montezuma, 
and of his sentence. 

“Why do ye come hither, maiden ?” demanded the 
sorceress sternly, after the slave had ended. 

“For the aid of your art and wonderful knowledge. 
For, the princess Eylla, who has sent me hither, has 
heard that thou wert skilled in all the mysteries of 
creation, and that to thee are unfolded the hidden 
springs of life. She now asks the exercise of this 
power in her favor and that of the poor youth who will 
assuredly perish else. Canst thou do nothing for him, 
mother ?” 

“The princess Eylla is gentle, fair, and virtuous, 
She shall be obeyed. Wait my return.” 

The sorceress left the room by a door hitherto unseen, 
and Ophiél remained with her heart throbbing between 
hope and fear. Ina few minutes the woman returned 
and placed in her hand a small sealed package, with 
these words : 

‘Place this in his hands, and leave the rest for his 
manhood and his lofty love to accomplish. Depart 
speedily as thou camest.” 

Ere Ophiél could thank her or question her of the 
contents of the package, she was gone. 


Vv. 


The succeeding morning a band of a thousand soldiers 
marched out of the northern gate of the city; their 
numbers serving rather to add dignity to their mission, 
than as necessary to guard the chained prisoner, who 
moved with a proud step and unbroken bearing in their 
centre. The first night they encamped within a league 
of the mountain. The youth slept in his guarded tent, 
and his dreams were of love and ambition: for a stout 
heart like his and one that loved so truly did not des- 
pair of success, even where his path was over the foot- 
steps of a million who had gone before him, and left 
their bones bleaching on the mountain side. At mid- 
night his dreams of Eylla were disturbed by a slight 
touch on his shoulder. He started, opened his eyes, 
and beheld an indistinct figure gliding from the tent, 
without waking the tired and sleeping guards, who, 
doubtless, thought their prisoner’s safety sufficiently 
secured by his heavy chains—he at the same moment 
discovered that something had been left in his hand. 
Instinctively he hastily concealed it in his bosom, and 
turning over with elanking chains, which roused his 
guardians, once more sank to slumber. 


With the rising sun the camp was in motion, and 


was led to the foot of the mountain and divested of his 

chains. The captain of the guard then embraced him, 

for he had compassion on his youth and gentleness, 

and wishing him success, accompanied him a few 

paces on his way, and bade him farewell. 

For the first two miles the ascent was comparatively 

easy. But at length the young man, of whom the sol- 

diers never lost sight, reached the region of eternal 
snow, against which his dark form was but just relieved, 

appearing like a speck, which, save that they had con- 
tinued to keep it in their eye, could not have been 

detected. 

When the young Montezuma, after great hardship 
gained the region of eternal winter, the verge of which, 
far down the mountain, was artificially whitened with 
myriads of bleaching bones of those who had perished. 
before him, but which madé him no fainter hearted, he 
paused to survey the icy pyramid that pierced nearly a 
league higher into the skies, presenting to the eyes of 
those below one polished cone of glittering snow, 

crowned by the starry gem that had burned on its 
crest from the first day of creation. Notwithstanding 
the probable fatal end of the attempt, Montezuma, 

after gazing upward awhile and seeing many fissures 
in the sides of the glacier invisible to those below, re- 
solved to make it. Lying down on the last spot of 
verdure to rest his weary limbs, he reposed for an hour, 
and then with a bold spirit and inspiring himself with 
the thought of Eylla he began to scale the icy steep. 
He had toiled two hours and won but a twentieth part 
of his way, when, as overcome by the cold and exertion, 
he was about to admit into his mind despairing doubts 
of success, a small package fell from his bosom, and 
after sliding down a hundred feet, lodged in a deep 
cleft of the glacier. It recalled to his recollection the 
mysterious visit of the preceding night, which, until 
now, had not entered his mind; and he rapidly de- 
scended to recover it. On opening it he found a trans- 
parent substance like gum, of a delightful fragrance, 
enclosed in parchment, on which was written these 
words : 

“ The gum of the herb that containeth the principle of 
life. Ect sparingly at morning, noon and eve, and thy 
strength shall be as the sun, and neither the four elements 
nor the two great principles of heat and cold shall have 
power over thee. Child of the sun, run thy race, and re- 
joice in thy strength.” 

The weary young man, ready to sink under fatigue 
and cold, and hitherto just about to give up the further 
ascent in despair, placed a small particle of the gum be- 
tween his lips. It instantly dissolved, and suddenly he 
felt a new principle of life. The stagnant blood warm- 
ed and glowed in his stiffening veins; his heart leaped ; 
his sinews became strong ; his spirits cheerful and full 
of elasticity ; and hope and anticipated victory once 
more filled his soul. He was a new being. He felt 
the strength of an immortal, and the enduring power of 
the tireless sun. His first impulse was to spread his 
hands in gratitude to this visible dispenser of life and 
heat, who was at that moment descending the western 
horizon to light unknown realms beyond its verge. Then 
carefully placing the remainder of the gum in his vesture, 
he sprang up the icy cone with the strength and fleetness 
of achamois. Upward and onward, and still upward, 





under a select guard of one hundred men, the prisoner 


unwearied and unceasing, he kept his skyward way, 
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till the astonished troops below, who had followed him 
until he appeared like a minute speck on a snow-white 
spire, could scarcely see him, and soon the mountain 
mists and twilight veiled him from their view. 


Three days and nights they remained encamped at 
the foot of the mountain, and he did not re-appear. 
His death was then considered certain. The camp 
was ordered to be struck, and the soldiers returned to 
the capital. The emperor received the news of the 
failure and death of the bold aspirant for his crown, 
with undisguised delight. For, in sending him thither, 
he had only sent him to a more lingering species of 
death than he could have received from the axe of the 
headsman. The princess, though struck with deep 
grief, gave not away to despair, for there was an 
anchor of hope in her soul to which she secretly 
clung. 


VI. 


The day following the return of the troops, an em- 
bassy from the Inca of Peru arrived at the court of the 
emperor, to negotiate a marriage between the heir ap- 
parent to his throne and the princess Eylla. ‘This pro- 
position at once met with the approbation of the em- 
peror, who was desirous to secure his daughter against 
farther attachments of a like nature with that from 
which he had just rescued her. The princess Eylla, 
therefore, was commanded to prepare herself for the 
nuptials, by proxy, to take place on the third day after 
the arrival of the embassy. The limits of a story will 
not permit us to enter into the feelings of the princess 
on this announcement. She consented and obeyed, 
because she looked for a diversion in her favor ere the 
fatal hour arrived—for she had not yet given up Mon- 
tezuma. 

The bridal hour arrived, and the proudest hall of the 
imperial palace was gorgeously decked with banners, 
hangings of gold and crimson, and innumerable suns 
composed of diamonds and precious stones. The pride 
and pomp and magnificence of the nobles was displayed 
in a degree hitherto unapproached. The emperor, ar- 
rayed in his imperial robes, was surrounded by his 
court—the princess Eylla, in robes of snowy white, 
shining with pearls, and her bright hair glittering with 
jewels, stood on his right, her hand in his—while the 
proxy of the prince of Peru stood on his left. The 
first words of the ceremony had begun to be spoken by 
the high priest of the sun, when a sudden commotion 
at the entrance of the hall drew all eyes and interrupted 
the rites. The color came like a flash of sun-light to 
the pale cheek of the princess, as she looked up at the 
sound. The next momenta noble youth, magnificently 
attired in cloth of gold, silk and velvet, with a dazzling 
coronet on his brows, in which blazed a crescent of 
diamonds, each of which rivalled in size and splendor 
that on the imperial crown, strode through the throng 
of courtiers, who made way for him as he advanced, 
and coming within the circle about the monarch, knelt 
before him, holding extended in his right hand a single 
diamond of wonderful size and beauty. Instantly 
every eye acknowledged it to be the counterpart of that 
on the imperial diadem. 


“ Montezuma! It is Montezuma!” cried a hundred 
voices. 





_—— 


man, rising from his knee and looking proudly around ; 
but his eye softened as his glance fell on the lovely 
princess, who, between surprise and joy, was near faint- 
ing in the arms of her attendants. “I am Montezuma, 
and have come, emperor, to claim the reward of my 
success. Behold the twin-diamond to that in the regal 
crown !” 

As he spoke, he elevated it aloft, in juxta-position 
with that on the crown, and placed it to every eye in 
full comparison. A loud shout acknowledged the like- 
ness, and then Montezuma placed it in the hands of 
the surprised monarch. 

Without speaking, the emperor took the hand of the 
trembling, joyful Eylla, and placed it in that of the 
proud youth ; and as thus together the beauteous pair 
stood before the throne, the heart of every one present, 
not excepting that of the imperial parent himself, con- 
fessed that Nature had formed them for each other, 
though, hitherto, fortune had placed them widely apart. 
The loud acclamations that hailed them ceased with a 
wave of the emperor’s hand, and he thus addressed the 
bridegroom : 

“Take her, Monrezuma THe First. The word of 
an emperor was pledged and is redeemed. The great 
Sun hath destined thee to become the progenitor of a 
new race of emperors. Long may thy race live and 
peacefully reign. But the spirit of prophecy tells me 
that a thousand years will be the end of thy empire, 
and that the last of thy name shall become the slave of 
a chief, whose coming shall be from the rising of the 
sun, and from a world unknown to ours.” 

The emperor then removed the crown from his head, 
and placed it upon the brow of the happy princess. 
The rites were once more renewed, and the voice of 
the high priest, once more lifted up, made the noble 
Montezuma and lovely Eylla one. The hand of the 
emperor then placed them on the throne, which their 
descendants filled for many centuries, until the last 
bearer of the proud name of Montezuma lost his em- 
pire, his power and his life, by the hands of invaders, 
whose coming was from the rising of the sun, and 
whose pathway was deluged with blood, 





IMPROMPTU TO A LADY BLUSHING, 


BY C. F, HOFFMAN. 


The lilies faintly to the roses yield, 

As on thy lovely cheek they struggling vie, 
(Who would not strive upon so sweet a field 

To win the mastery 7?) 
And thoughts are in thy speaking eyes revealed, 
Pure as the fount the prophet’s rod unsealed, 


I could not wish that in ‘hy bosom aught 
Should e’er one moment’s transient pain awaken, 
Yet can’t regret that thou—forgive the thought— 
As flowers when shaken 
Will yield their sweetest fragrance to the wind, 
Should, ruffled thus, betray thy heavenly mind. 





“T am Montezuma,” was the reply of the young 
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THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


Dedicated to Mrs. M. B. C. of 8., Charles City County, Virginia. 


The history of our own Commonwealth merits our 
peculiar study. We are, however, so accustomed from 
our childhood to admire the grandeur of ancient king- 
doms and republics, looming to a false magnitude 
through the mists of time and distance, that our own 
country has come to be looked upon as rather tame and 
common-place. We have been so occupied with that 
series of stupendous events that agitated Europe during 
the last age, whose echoes have hardly yet died away 
on the ear, that we have wanted leisure to bestow on 
our own more simple and homely annals, and thus, amid 
these ‘towering gogs and magogs,’ the history of this 
old Commonwealth appears to be forgotten. As no 
man is a hero to his valet de chambre, so it would seem 
as if it were impossible for our own country to look 
heroic tous. Added to this, the lava of party continually 
vomited wp from a thousand volcanic craters, pours in- 
cessantly over the land, withering in its track the lovely 
flowers of taste and patriotism ; and in the excitements 
of the present, we forget the lessons of the past. Let 
us retire from the din of this party warfare, which is 
the stigma and threatens to be the ruin of the republic ; 
let us quit the arena of strife and repair to the seques- 
tered haunt of the muses; let us fly the poisoned 
chalice of rancor and animosity and hatred, and taste 
that purer banquet of nectar and ambrosia that lies 
neglected around us. 

It has been supposed by some of our philosophers, 
that the population of the world before the flood was 
more numerous than at the present day ; and from the 
extraordinary longevity of the antediluvians, it has 
been inferred that they were advanced to a far higher 
pitch of perfection in science and the arts, in agricul- 
ture, commerce, architecture, navigation, and the like, 
than has ever been attained since the abridgment of the 
period of human life. Will geology allow us to sup- 
pose that this Virginia of 1839, which we inhabit, was 
peopled before the flood? Perhaps the colossal mam- 
moth once trod her soil. Primeval giants may have 
feasted on Back River oysters and canvass-backed ducks 
of the Potomac—here some ‘ Jubal may have struck 
his chorded shell,’ and some patriarchal Methusaleh, 
with a snowy beard of centuries, may have pastured 
his flocks and herds on the verdant declivities of the 
Blue Ridge. 

The beds of marine shells found deposited on the 
highest ranges of the Alleghanies, confirm the Mosaic 
account of a universal deluge, and indicate that this 
portion of the globe has been buried a thousand 
fathoms under water. The antediluvian Virginians (if 
there were any such,) who dwelt within reach of the 
mountains, doubtless at that appalling conjuncture, 
betook themselves to their summits for safety ; where, 
mingling their shrieks with the cries of wild beasts, 
and the roar of waters, and the wailings of the tem- 
pest, and the last thunders of a dissolving universe, 
they perished of starvation, or were at length over- 
taken by the inevitable surges of destruction. 

It is now well established, that the Indians of the pre- 
sent day are either degenerated from some more civilized 


ple. This fact is attested by numerous monumental 
evidences—such as cromlechs, altar-stones, circles of 
memorial, rocking-stones, and tumuli,(a) or barrows, 
Whether the antecedent race were Celts, or Jews, or 
Egyptians, or Huns, or Canaanites, or Hindoos, or 
Japanese, (as has been variously contended by our 
philosophers) is a question, the solution of which, like 
that of the Gordian knot, is more mysterious than im- 
portant. However that may be, the dark hair and eyes 
universal among the natives of the cis-atlantic hem- 
isphere indicate an Asiatic origin. The first pioneers 
of America, probably passed over from Asia, at Bher- 
ring’s straits—where, perhaps, the two continents were 
once connected together by an isthmus, as Virgil sup- 
poses was the case with Italy and Sicily at the straits 
of Messina. Like a herd of buffalo, by chance stray- 
ing among the flowers and verdure of some sequestered 
prairie, they snuff with rapture the fragrant and unac- 
customed gales, and speedily darken the entire plain 
with their forms. The current of migration, then set- 
ting from west to east, the tawny Asiatic advanced to 
the barriers of the Atlantic; while now the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Anglo-Saxon is moving onward from the east 
to the west, like a steady conflagration, destined to be 
checked only by the waves of the Pacific. 

An ancient chronicle of ‘Wales records, ‘* that a civil 
war having occurred in that kingdom, upon the death 
of the king Owen Gwinneth, between his two sons, 
respecting the succession to the crown, the unsuccessful 
one, in a fit of disgust and chagrin, put to sea on new 
discoveries, and sailing from some port in Spain, he 
discovered a new world of singular beauty and fertility, 
and uninhabited. Upon his return, he transported from 
his native mountains a large number of people thither 
with him in three several voyages. The name of this 
adventurous young prince was Madoc-ap-Owen-Gwin- 
neth, and among the places he discovered was Vir- 
ginia.” Modern travellers are said to have met with 
British words in North America, and an old author in- 
forms us that the people of Virginia and Guatemala 
were accustomed to celebrate the memory of one Madoc, 
an illustrious and ancient hero. 

In the year 1727, Colonel William Byrd, a man of 
note in the colony of Virginia, visited the Tuscarora 
(he calls them Tuskeruda) Indians of Carolina, and 
among them he heard this tradition concerning Madoc. 
He records in his journal, with apparent confidence in 
its truth, the account of one Morgan Jones, a Weleh 
minister, who, at New York, in the year 1685, certifies, 
that in the year 1660, he accompanied in capacity of 
chaplain, Major General Bennet of Nandsemund county, 
Virginia, in an expedition to Carolina, where by chance 
he fell prisoner into the hands of a tribe of Indians 
called the Doegs, who, he avers, spoke the Welch lan- 
guage, and he had the satisfaction to preach to them 
three times a week for four months, in the same tongue. 
They were seated on the Pontigo (now Pamlico) river, 
not far from Cape Hatteras. This deponent further 
offers to conduct any person who might doubt his state- 
ment to the place, and there convince his incredulity by 
ocular or rather auricular demonstration. (Burk’s Hist. 
of Virginia, vol 3, p. 84.) 

Such is the testimony. We may be permitted to de- 


(a) An extensive and remarkable mound has lately been ex- 





race, or were preceded by a distinct and superior peo- 


cavated in the vicinity of the town of Wheeling in this State. 
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cline yielding it implicit credit ; because, first, there was 
a tribe of these Doegs in Virginia proper, and it doth 
not appear that they spoke the Welch tongue—a fact so 
extraordinary, that (had it existed) it could hardly 
have escaped notice; and, secondly, because no ves- 
tiges of these Cambrian savages have since been de- 
tected. 

Virginia was discovered in the golden reign of queen 
Elizabeth, the age of Sidney, Spenser, Bacon, and 
Shakspeare ; when England, like Amphitrite in her car 
of pearl, armed with a trident, rode over the seas, un- 
folding the red-cross of St. George in distant climes, 
and laying the foundations of her extensive empire. 
The early colonial adventures to Virginia were patron- 
ized by Sir Walter Raleigh, in spite of repeated failures 
and disappointments, and at a serious sacrifice of his 
private fortune. His life was a series of illustrious 
achievements, and his death has left a stain on the me- 
mory of Lord Coke, his vindictive prosecutor, and 
James the first, his heartless monarch, which the stream 
of time can never efface. The life of Smith, the father 
of the colony, is like some fabulous story of romance; 
the child of fortune, he is at one time, like the prophet 
of Nineveh, cast into the sea to propitiate the winds of 
Heaven ; at another, he is thrice victorious over the 
chosen champions of the crescent, Turbishaw, Crual- 
gro, and Bonnymulgro; the distinguished protegé of 
“the beauteous Tragabigzanda, the charitable lady 
Callamata, and the blessed Pocahontas, the great 
king’s daughter of Virginia, who so oft saved his life.” 
He encounters the ferocious Indian in his native haunts ; 
in an open boat with a handful of men, explores the 
Apamatuck, Powhatan, Pamaunkee, Rappahannock, 
and Patawomeke ; endures privation, toil, peril and per- 
secution ; sustains the colony by his discipline, guides 
it by his wisdom, and protects it by his valor. 

Captain Smith has been reproached for not marrying 
Pocahontas, who had rescued him from impending 
death, fulfilling for him the words of the fumiliar song: 


*‘ Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps I'l] pursue, 
And shield thee and save thee or perish there too.”” 


But it ought to be observed, that at the time when that 
dramatic incident took place, Pocahontas was a girl of 
only about twelve years of age, and Smith about 
twenty-eight; accordingly, she herself seems rather to 
have regarded him in the light of a father, and it was 
by that appellation, that she was in the habit of ad- 
dressing him. In fine, her passionate attachment to 
Rolfe, proves that at the period of her union with him, 
she was ‘in maiden meditation fancy-free.’ 

Captain Smith’s ‘Generall Historie,’ vol. 1, p. 120, 
gives an account of a prodigious giant tribe of Indians, 
the Sasquesahanocks, whom he met with at the head 
of Chesapeake bay. This relation has been rejected 
as incredible, and considered as on a footing with the 
stories of Baron Munchausen or Sinbad the Sailor. 
Monumental evidences have, however, within the last 
age, come tolight,which would seem to confirm the exist- 
ence of such a race of giants. Human bones of extraor- 
dinary size, thigh bones three feet in length, and skele- 
tons seven feet in length, have been discovered on Flint 
run in the county of Shenandoah, on Hawksbill creek, 
Tuscarora creek, and on the South Branch of the Poto- 
mac. (Kercheval’s Hist. of the Valley, pp. 55 and 59.) 


VoL. V.—100 





** There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

On the rivers of lower Virginia, Captain Smith 
found thirty tribes of Indians, twenty-five hundred 
warriors, and an aggregate population of about twelve 
thousand—not more than are now contained within the 
limits of a single county. It is supposed that Virginia 
was inhabited by three nations, each speaking a dis- 
tinct language—these were the Mannahoacks, the Mo- 
nacans, and the Powhatans—the two former being 
allied against the latter, as in the present day. The 
Tuckahoes and Cohees are somewhat antagonistical. 
The Powhatans extended from the sea-shore to the 
falls of the rivers, and were a powerful nation, con- 
sisting of twelve tribes, seven on the western and five 
on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake bay ; each of 
these tribes was subdivided into towns, families, and 
clans. (Jefferson’s Notes in App. p. 214.) Some of the 
Powhatan tribes refused allegiance to Powhatan. They 
appear to have been a species of Nullifiers. 

These all ‘groped in the dim twilight of nature,’ 
their souls ‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’ within a narrow 
circle of animal instincts, and the necessities of a pre- 
carious subsistence ; strangers to that Arcadian para- 
dise, those Elysian scenes, of which youthful poets 
have fondly dreamed. Yet here and there a solitary 
gleam of light shoots across the surrounding gloom, 
In Opechancanough we perceive perfidy blended with 
heroism; in Powhatan the cruelty of a savage despot, 
and the tenderness of a doating father; and in Poca- 
hontas the graces of some guardian angel descended 
from the heavens. Opechancanough was brother of 
Powhatan, and king of Pamunkee. His place of habi- 
tation was on the angle of land included between the 
Pamunkee and Mattapony rivers at their junction, 
now West Point. He was the author of the great 
massacre of 1622, the ‘Sicilian Vespers’ of the colony. 
When very old and infirm, and nearly blind, he headed 
his people in battle, borne on a litter ; he was at length 
captured by Governor Berkeley with a party of horse, 
and finally assassinated by a private hand while a pri- 
soner at Jamestown, displaying to the last moment the 
fortitude of a ‘stoic of the woods,’ unimpaired by 
age, and unshaken by calamity. 

“ Powhatan caused certain malefactors to be bound 
hand and foot, then gathering the live coals from a 
great many fires, and raking them together in the form 
of a cockpit, they were thrown in the midst to be burnt 
todeath.” (Smith’s Hist. of Virginia, book 2, p. p. 144-5.) 

Master Ralph Hamor, in an interview with Powha- 
tan, at Matchot, on the Pamunkee, told him that Sir 
Thomas Dale, the governor, ‘ hearing of the fame of his 
youngest daughter, desired in any case, he would send 
her by me unto him, in testimony of his love, as well 
for that he intended to marry her, as the desire her 
sister (Pocahontas) had to see her” He answered, 
‘for my daughter, I have sold her within this few days, 
to a great Werowance,(b) for two bushels of Rawre- 
noke,(e) three days journey from me. * * That he 
loved his daughter as his life, and though he had many 
children, he delighted in none so much as she, whom if 
he should not often behold he could not possibly live ; 
*** and he held it not a brotherly part to desire to 


(6) Captain. (c) Indian shell-money. 
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bereave him of his two children at once.’ (Smith, book 
4, pp. 19 and 20.) 











The Indian is gone; the how] of his dog no longer 


echoes in the woods, nor is the dip of his paddle heard 


The private name of the celebrated princess was) on the water. He is gone—the wave of extermination 
Matoaca ; Pocahontas was her titular name, in the same | urges him onward—onward to the setting sun; and as 
way as Powhatan was the title of her father, and his| we behold their tribes fading one after another forever 


individual name Wahunsonacock. Pocahontas, after) 
her capture and conversion to christianity, was chris- 

tened Rebecca, and was commonly styled the lady 

Rebecca. She had a brother, Nautaquaus or Naucta- 

quoud, who showed Captain Smith ‘exceeding great 
courtesy,’ strenuously interceding with his father in 

behalf of the captive, and was the ‘ manliest, comeliest, 

boldest spirit he ever saw in a savage.’ Pocahontas 
had a sister named Cleopatre, and another named Ma- 

tachanno, whose husband, Tomocomo, or Uttamacco- 
mack, accompanied Rolfe to England. Being charged 
by Powhatan to inquire and ascertain how many people 
there were in England, on his arrival at Plymouth, he 
began to take the census by keeping tally on a stick, 
cutting a notch for every one he saw in the streets. On 
his return to Virginia, when Powhatan interrogated 
him as to the number of the English, he replied, ‘ count 
the stars in the heavens, the leaves on the trees, and 
the sand on the sea-shore,’ ‘ Pocahontas with her wild 
train, visited Jamestown as freely as her father’s habi- 
tation,’ and ‘was of a great spirit however her stature.’ 
She was chaperoned to court (by lady De-la-warre,(d) 
attended by Rolfe her husband, lord De-la-warre, and 
other distinguished persons) in an English dress, and 
with her raven hair in curls, if we may rely upon the 
old portrait at Cobbs’, The lady De-la-warre, and other 
persons of quality, also waited on her to the masque- 
rades, balls, and other public entertainments, with 
which she was wonderfully pleased. She was also 
eagerly sought, and kindly entertained every where, 
many courtiers and others daily flocking to Captain 
Smith to be introduced to her. She died at Gravesend, 
England, on the eve of her return to Virginia, aged 
twenty-two, ‘causing not more sorrow for her unex- 
pected death, than joy to hear and see her make so re- 
ligious and godly an end.’ Her infant son, Thomas, 
was left for a time at Plymouth, under the care of Sir 
Lewis Stenkley, and afterwards educated by his uncle, 
Henry Rolfe, of London. He left an only daughter, 
who married Colonel Robert Bolling, by whom she left 
an only son, Major John Bolling, father to Colone! 
John Bolling, and several daughters, who married Co- 
lonel Richard Randolph, Colonel John Fleming, Dr. 
William Gay, Mr. Thomas Eldridge, and Mr. James 
Murray.—(Stith’s Hist. of Virginia, book 3, pp. 144 
and 146.) 

The Indian summer, that lovely portion of the year 
when nature is veiled in dreamy, poetic mists, was to 
our early ancestors a period of apprehension and alarm ; 
it was then that the savage, taking advantage of the 
smoky haze that enshrouded the earth, 


* Came down like a wolf on the fold,’ 


stealing like a panther through the shade of the forest, 
with the noiseless tread of his mockasin, hardly stirring 
a leaf in his insidious approach ; he comes, ‘and the 
darkness of midnight glitters with the blaze of their 
dwellings, and the warwhoop awakes the sleep of the 
cradle.’ 


(d) Delaware. 


from the map of existence, in the contemplation of the in- 
juries they have suffered, we are almost constrained to 
justify the cruelties they have perpetrated. 


Lord Bacon says, “It is a shameful and unblessed 
thing to take the scum of people, and wicked con- 
demned men to be the people with whom you plant.” 
This maxim seems not to have been regarded in the 
early colony at Jamestown, which appears to have 
been considerably encumbered with ‘decayed tapsters 
and ostlers trade-fallen ; the cankers of a calm world, 
and long peace,’ ‘ starveling gallants, poor gentlemen, 
younger sons of younger brothers,’ ‘tufftaffety hu- 
morists,’ mere drones, ‘ fruges consumere nati? When 
the colony, however, had weathered the vicissitudes of 
infancy, and began to lift its head from the storm, Vir- 
ginia received continual accessions from the honest 
yeomanry, and the gentle blood of the mother country. 
A curious feature of the commerce of that day, was 
the importation of wives. The price of a wife was 
one hundred pounds of tobacco, worth then (when but 
little was made) perhaps sixty dollars; but now in 
1839, worth, if they would take lugs, eight dollars; if 
they insisted on leaf, say twelve. Single gentlemen in 
this day, oppressed with the difficulties of effecting a 
matrimonial arrangement, will sigh to think how much 
better they managed this thing in the good old times; 
and that alihough the ‘schoolmaster is abroad,’ and 
steam power reduced to such perfection, that it will not 
be long before every man may ride to market on his 
own tea-kettle, and the old women in the country go to 
meeting on their coffee-pots, yet the world has deci- 
dedly retrograded in several important particulars. 
However that may be, an importation of an assorted 
cargo of young ladies, is an affair now quite out of the 
question, for it is certain Mr. Clay would put ’em in the 
tariff, and tax ’em under the head of superfluities. 

In the settlement of the Atlantic coast, we see the 
puritan stand on the rock of Plymouth, 


* With his bosom bare, 
Nor heeds the storm that howls along the sky.’ 


On the banks of the Delaware, the broad-brimmed 
Penn pitches the ‘ tents of peace,’ and smokes with the 
red man the calumet of friendship, and founds the city 
of fraternal love. Baltimore, and his Roman Catholics, 
come to seek repose on the borders of the Chesapeake. 
To the sunny clime of Carolina, the Huguenot comes 
flying from the frowns of Louis the Fourteenth; and 
to Virginia, the English cavalier, banished from his na- 
tive kingdom by the tempest of civil war. To all these, 
America expanded her arms ; to the child of adversity, 
the victim of oppression, the pilgrim of every garb, 
and the exile of every name. 

In Virginia the law of primogeniture gave rise to a 
landed aristocracy, the centre of which was the colonial 
court—the miniature image of royalty, around which 
moved the beauty, wit, fashion, and wealth of the pro- 
vince. With the decline of this caste, have disap- 
peared in a measure, ease, grace, repose and finish of 





manner—plants which flourish better in the hot-bed of a 
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court, than in the open air ofa sepablie. As the colony 
extended her confines, the people of the frontier, the 
turbid foam of the wave, with the hardy virtues of a 
pastoral state, contracted much of its grossness and fe- 
rocity. The Virginians regarded with filial affection, 
England, the ancient seat of arts and arms, and they still 
styled her their home. Their loyalty survived, (with 
slight interruptions,) down to the era of the American 
revolution. During this period, the education of the 
common people was neglected. In 1671, Sir William 
Berkeley “thanks God there are no free schools nor 
printing—and hopes we shall not have these hundred 
years to come.” The first printing-press erected in 
Virginia, in 1682, was shortly after put down, This oc- 
curred under Charles the second. The first newspaper, 
Purdie’s Gazette, was published in 1736, under George 
the second—and it remained many years “ solitary and 
alone.” Trade was hampered by monopolizing acts, 
and the crown did not scruple to lavish vast bodies of 
land on court favorites, ‘‘ refused its assent to laws the 
most wholesome and necessary for the public good,” 
and too often committed the reins of government to 
hands incompetent or corrupt. Virginia is hardly once 
mentioned in Hume’s History of England, and neither 
the Stuarts nor the Guelfs seem to have bestowed much 
of their royal care upon their “ancient dominion of 
Virginia.” Yet of her forty colonial governors, many 
were able and virtuous men, and from the accession of 
William the third, the administration of government 
seems to have been in general, just and tolerant. 

The earliest account of Virginia, was written by 
George Heriot, a learned mathematician, sent out for 
that purpose, by Sir Walter Raleigh, at the bidding of 
queen Elizabeth. This work is preserved in the “ Voy- 
ages of Hackluyt.” An extract therefrom may be 
found in Smith’s History of Virginia, book 1, page 94. 
For an account of Heriot and his voyage, see Oldy’s 
“ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,” prefixed to “ Raleigh’s 
History of the World.” At the same time with He- 
riot, was sent out John Wythe, a painter, to sketch the 
new country, and its inhabitants; and his drawings are 
the originals whence Beverley’s illustrations have been 
deduced. Captain Smith’s History is composed from 
accounts of the country by thirty of the first settlers 
beside himself. Among these thirty writers, the name 
of John Rolfe who married. Pocahontas, appears seve- 
ral times.(e) An account of the state of the colony 
written by him has been recently published in the Mes- 
senger. After Smith, come Stith, Beverley, Keith and 
Burk, with his continuators, Jones and Girardin. In 
1632, George Sandys, son of the archbishop of York, 
one of the council of Virginia, translated Ovid's “ Art 
of Love.” He was pronounced by Dryden the best ver- 
sifier of the age. In 1639,governor Berkeley published 
the “ Lost Lady,” a tragi-comedy, and in 1663, his 
“Discourse and View of Virginia.” A curious manu- 
script account of Bacon’s Rebellion, was purchased at 
the sale of a booxseller’s stock in London, by Rufus 
King, minister at that court, and by him, in 1803, sent 
to Mr. Jefferson. The original is preserved in the 
library at Washington, and it has been several times 
published. It was written thirty years after the event 
it describes, at the desire of Harley, Lord Oxford. The 
author describes himself as a planter of Northumber- 





(e) Smith, book 4, pages 21, 33 and 36. 
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land county, Virginio, who sepreseuted the county of 
Stafford, in the year 1676, and subscribes his initials, 
T. M. 

There is said to be still extant a manuscript history 
of Virginia, by Edmund Randolph, and there is a tra- 
dition thata similar work was composed by John Page, 
of Rosewell. General Washington mentions in a let- 
ter, that Richard Blend, of Jordan’s, in the county of 
Prince George, was at one time collecting materials for 
the same purpose, which, however, he did not live to 
effect. There is in existence a considerable number of 
letters and other writings, found among the surviving 
manuscripts of Theodorick Bland, of Cawson’s, in 
the county of Prince George, which, if published, 
cannot fail to throw a considerable light on the 
history of the State. The Byrd manuscript of Bran- 
don, is said to contain much valuable information, of 
which only a part has yet been published. The Vir- 
ginia Historical Society has published a “‘ Memoir of 
Indian Wars” by Colonel Stuart, of Greenbrier county, 
and the trial of Grace Sherwood, in the county of 
Princess Anne, for witchcraft, in the year 1705. The 
court after a long debate, ordered her to be searched by 
a jury of women, whereof Eliza Barnes was forewo- 
man. ‘They also ordered her house to be searched, to 
see if she had “ images and such like things.” At the 
July term, the court directed the sheriff to take men 
and boats, and meet “ at John Harper’s plantation,” and 
“then put the said Grace into water, above man’s 
debth, and try her, how she swims therein, always hav- 
ing care of her life to preserve her from drowning ;” and 
he was further to request “ as many antient and know- 
ing women as possible he can,” “ to search her carefully 
for all spotts and marks ;” and “ five antient women” 
who searched her, declared “ she was not like them or 
other women ;” whereupon the court ordered the sheriff 
to secure her in the common jail, “by irons or other- 
wise,” to await a future trial. 

The history of this Commonwealth has been illustra- 
ted by the luminous intellect of Jefferson, the vigor of 
Marshall, the graphic diction of Lee, and the splendid 
imagery of Wirt. Of “ Hening’s Statutes of Virginia 
at Large,” the learned Mr. Bancroft says, “no other 
state in the Union possesses so excellent a work on its 
legislative h'story.” Sparks’ magnificent work, “ The 
Writings of Washington,” may be ranked in American 
literature, as the federal capitol in American architec- 
ture. Of the minor works connected with the revolu- 
tionary history of Virginia, may be mentioned the 
“Travels of Anburey,” those of the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux, and the “Campaigns of Lieutenant General 
Tarleton.” 

The old histories of Virginia are out of print, obso- 
lete, seldom seen, more seldom read. While the press 
teems with myriads of ephemeral fictions, continually 
emerging on the face of the ocean, bubbles born only 
to expire, how long shall the old chronicles of Virginia, 
be doomed to slumber in oblivion? When shall another 
Hening arise to explore the buried Herculaneum of the 
past, and unfold to the light of day, the precious me- 
morials which time and chance have spared? How 
many curious and important documents are now moul- 
dering in old drawers and garrets, covered with the dust 
of neglect? 

The history of Virginia comprehends a wide and un- 
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cultivated field—her settlement, constitution, laws, and | 
statistics, with all that train of events, which the wheel 

of time has turned up in the colonial era, or during the 

revolution, or since its happy consummation. An ac- 

quaintance with this history, as it is one of the first 

duties of patriotism, so it cannot fail to multiply our 
associations, add a new charm to many a dismantled 
seat, dilapidated church, (f) and moss-grown tomb- 
stone. It will inspire us to treasure with religious care, 
the recollections of a former day, floating as they are on 
the bosom of a precarious tradition. Is there a young 
Virginian who cares not to inquire, what were those 
propitious influences that developed the energies of 
Patrick Henry, who in the woods of Hanover, tuned 
his uatutored voice to a note of eloquence, which, from 
a little spark, kindled up the flames of revolution; an 
eloquence which blended the tints of the rainbow with 
the thunders of the cataract? Is there a young Virgi- 
nian who does not care to trace the story of Washing- 
ton, from his venturous mission in the snowy wilderness, 
amid the carnage of Braddock’s defeat, or like an eagle 
above the clouds of revolution, towering aloft, and “ be- 
holding with serenity the tempest and the storm form- 
ing beneath his feet ?” 

This history of Virginia is worthy of study, when 
we consider her extensive territory ; the variety of her 
soil, climate and productions ; her pilgrim sons scatter- 
ed from the Alleghanies to the banks of the Colorado, 
who, wherever destiny may cast their lot, like the fire- 
worshipper, still with pious devotion turn their eyes 
back to their father-land in the east. This history is 
worthy of attention, when we consider her advancing 
agriculture; her vallies carpeted in flowery verdure ; 
“her hoary mountains covered with a thousand mists ;” 
her rivers murmuring down from the highlands and 
pouring their tributary waters into the bosom of a su- 
perb bay ; 

** Her dark caves, where hidden crystals shine, 
And wild arch across the blue sky thrown ;”? 


above all, when we consider the fame of her distin- 


guished sons, and the charms of her lovely daughters. 


Petersburg, Va. C. O. 


(f) For an exquisite picture of a number of the decayed 
churches in Virginia, see Bishop Meade’s address to the Epis- 
copal convention of 1838. 


CHANSONETTE. 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 


They are mockery all, those skies! those skies! 
Their untroubled depths of blue ; 

They are mockery all, these eyes! these eyes ! 
Which seem so warm and true ; 

Each quiet star in the one that lies, 

Each meteor glance that at random flies 
The other's lashes through. 


They are mockery all, these flowers of Spring, 
Which her airs so softly woo ; 
And the love to which we would madly cling, 


Chansonette—The Stream and the Flower. 





Ay! it is mockery too, 
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For the winds are false which the perfume stir, 
And the lips deceive to which we sue, 

And love but leads to the sepulchre, 
Which flowers spring to strew. 





THE STREAM AND THE FLOWER. 


I. 
A stream was rushing on 
With music in its tone :— 
And around the leaves were falling fast, 
As the withering breath of the autumn blast, 
Swept moaning thro’ the bower ; 
And many a one, on the waves, was-strewn, 
Of that laughing tide ; 
While upon each side, 
Of the pride of their glorious raiment shorn, 
Lay blighted many a flower. 
il. 
But still that stream flew by 
With that same melody : 
And tho’ ’twas the scene of the dying year,— 
Tho’ the flowers that were lately blooming near, 
Their beauty and perfume fled, 
On the shores of that streamlet withering lay ;-- 
Yet changeless and free, 
That same voice of glee 
It poured, as upon its joyous way, 
To its Ocean-home it sped | 
il. 
On—on, ’mid flash and spray, 
It held its joyous way! 
What reck’d it for change in the things around ? 
The flowers and the leaves that strew’d the ground, 
Or the breeze’s wailing tone! 
The stream knew no change in the voice of its glee : 
But, high on the air, 
Rose joyous and clear, 
The song of its triumph, as on to the sea, 
Wildly its waves swept on! 


“ The glory of the summer-time 
Is fading fast away, 

The beauty and the bloom of earth 
Are hasi’ning to decay : 


“The wailing of the Autumn-wind 
Swells wildly on the air, 

Murmuring, as it sweeps along, 
The requiem of the year: 


“ The forest leaves are falling thick, 
In sadness and in gloom, 

And the gentle flowers are dying 
In the freshness of their bloom ;— 


* But tho’ all else around decay, 
The same from fount to sea, 

I leap upon my path of joy, 
Unchangeable and free ! 


“ A cloud is on the sky above,— i 
A gloom on earth below,— 
A voice is on the breezes borne, 
A voice of death and woe ;— 
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“The glory of the parting year 
Is gone forevermore, 

Its beauty and its melody 
Have faded from my shore ;— 


“ But there comes for me no change or gloom, 
No sadness or decay, 

From year to year, for aye the same, 
I hold my gladsome way ; 


““ Whate’er betide the world beside, 
My waters still sweep on, 

With beauty in their wild-waves’ play, 
And music in their tone!” 


The lovelicr for its loneliness, 

One flower still decked the wilderness ! 
Of all that “starry multitude,” 

That lately crowned the smiling year 

But now lay scattered, scentless, sere, 
The loveliest and the last it stood, 

With hue still bright—still sweet its breath— 

A gem upon the brow of death! 

The autumn blast that stripped the bowers, 

And withered all its sister-flowers, 

Paused, as it viewed this lovely one, 

And, by its glorious beauty won, 

Passed by, upon its mournful way, 

And bade it bloom another day. 

Thus loveliness a charm doth wear— 

The bolt the boy-god used to bear,—* 

That checks the strong man in his wrath, 

And turns him from his bloody path ;— 

That shameth Vice’s shameless brow, 

Bidding the blush e’en there to grow ;— 

And, hearts that own no other right‘ 

Bow down to modest beauty’s might! 


Yet, still, its doom was but delayed,— 
The tyrant hand was only stayed : 

And sadly now the gentle flower 

Begins to feel the deadly power. 

Its fading leaves are curling up— 

The dew is frozen in its cup,— 

The gloss is gone from its silken fringe,— 
Its hues have taken a paler tinge, 

And the last, lone flower of the dying year 
Is hast’ning its sister’s doom to share. 

But ere it bowed its head in death, 

Thus to that stream it sighed its patting breath :-— 


“Proud torrent! thou art sweeping by, 
With triumph on thy course, 

For thee there comes no time to die, 
No failing to thy source ! 


“From year to year,—by day and night,— 
Thy waters pour along, 

With nought to stay their onward flight, 
Or check their gushing song ! 


“Yet tho’, proud stream! mine hour is come 
To fade and pass away, 

I envy not tly changeless doom, 
Nor longer wish to stay ! 


_* Alcibiades wore a shield, upon which Cupid was painted 
bearing a thunderbolt. 





“To be immortal here below 
Amid the things of clay,— 

No change, or fear of change to know, 
Where all else feel its sway ;— 


“ Better like us, to fade and die, 
In the blushing of our bloom, 
Than share so dark a destiny, 
So desolate a doom! 
* * + * + + 
The flower’s sad song was hushed ;—and far around, 
Its withered leaves were scattered on the ground ! 


ELIA. 
Frederick, Oct. 10, 1839. 





OLD HOUSES. 


I love an old house. Even though its walls, battered 
and decayed, speak of nothing but poverty and toil, 
still there is something touching in the thought of the 
tide of human passions and human affections which 
have flowed through it; of the happy marriages, the 
joyous childhood, the cheerful age which it has shel- 
tered ; of the many spirits which it has beheld begin- 
ning the strife of being, which, after enduring the 
labor and heat of the longest of life’s days, have gone 
to their eternal home, of whose existence not a single 
trace remains in any mind on earth. It is not neces- 
sary that the many centuries which are required in older 
countries to invest the habitations of man with the 
venerable dignity of old age, should have swept over 
its threshold and its hearth-stone to sanctify to my heart 
one of those quaint constructions which I love to peo- 
ple anew with the beings of a vanquished generation. 
Alil ask, is, that it should speak to me of the past— 
of the forgotten, 

It is my delight to take my solitary walk through 
those streets of our city which have suffered Jeast from 
the levelling hand of modern improvement. I eschew, 
as I would an infected district, that mushroom growth 
of human habitations which has climbed the airy 
heights of west Boston, and filled up its pleasant val- 
lies, where in my boyhood I used to play, with a pro- 
fane load of brick and mortar. But where Washington 
street extends its tortuous length, and where the North 
End displays her labyrinthine maze of narrow lanes 
and alleys—now, alas! with a pitiful ambition all 
erected into streets, as every petty prince must now-a- 
days forsooth be a king—there, to the mind of a true 
lover of by-gone days, the spirit of the past broods as 
sensibly as over the most ancient metropolis of Europe. 
W hat matters it ta him that the din of busy life is in his 
ears, that he is jostled at every turn by eager traffickers, 
and that his escape with life from the thundering throng 
of drays and stage-coaches, is a standing miracle! He 
hears not the uproar; the bustle disturbs not him; his 
eyes are with his heart in the good old days when 
school-boys played unmolested in what are now the 
busiest thoroughfares. Visions of fine old men, in @ 
costume worthy of the dignity of men, and gorgeous 
dames worthy of the men they loved, float before his 
mental sight. He walks in the midst of a generation 
which now lives on earth only on the canvass of Copley ; 
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where their brocades and satins still rustle, and their 
faces still beam with the bloom of immortality. The 
old walls around him are still vocal with the mirth and 
gladness of households which many a sorrow has chas- 
tised ; with the frolic laugh of children who have long 
since reached, faint pilgrims! the utmost boundary of 
human existence, and gladly laid down the load of life 
in the still chambers of the tomb. Friendly faces look 
kindly upon him from the casements; sweet, though 
solemn voices tell him of the days gone by ; and remind 
him that the century that will comprise the lives of all 
his contemporaries is hastening on rapid wings to join 
the ages before the flood, and that the hour will soon 
be here when the memory of him and his will be swal- 
lowed up in the advancing tide of coming ages, asa 
drop of rain melts into the ocean. The roofs under 
which our fathers lived and died are full of instruction ; 
they teach us a lesson, mournful, yet pleasant to the 
soul, of the brevity of human life and the uncertainty 
of human hopes. 

This edifice before us is but of yesterday as it were; 
and yet who laid the corner-stone? Who counted the 
cost, and thought he was undertaking a work of mighty 
moment ? Where are the hands that reared the pile, 
and brought daily bread to their children from their 
daily toil? Where is she who first established within 
its boundaries the gentle sway of domestic government ? 
Perhaps she passed over its threshold a smiling, tearful 
bride, casting a lingering look behind at the happy 
home she had left, yet regarding the one before her with 
the hopeful confidence of a woman’s heart. Where are 
the troops of friends which flocked to its portals with 
cheerful looks and hearty gratulations ? Where are the 
children, in whose promise and success hearts were gar- 
nered up? They have all departed from the earth. To 
us they are as if they had never been. One after 
another their funeral processions have blackened the 
streets. For each in succession have human hearts 
refused to be comforted, and for a season thought that 
the sun would never shine on them again as it used to 
do, until time, and care, and fresh griefs plucked from 
the bosom the sorrow which seemed to be rooted there 
for ever. One by one the actors who played their parts 
on this little stage have withdrawn from the scene, and 
the curtain long since dropped when the last lagging 
veteran retired, and the drama was ended. 

But although I love an old house in itself, for its own 
sake, and independently of any specific associations, 
yet in a special manner do I delight in the dwellings of 
my old familiar friends, whose faces are familiar to my 
eye, whose characters are dear to my heart, whose 
various fates are as present to me as my own personal 
history. Mistake me not. 1 do not mean any of the 
round-hatted, frock-coated, breeches-less generation 
which now encumber the streets. I care but little for 
this stereotyped edition of humanity—all bound alike, 
and not differing much in the nature and value of their 
contents—like the washy concoctions of some know- 
ledge-diffusing society. No! no! I refer to times when 
“ Nature’s Copy” wore a dress which spoke to you of 
the meaning it contained ; as in some solemn library 
the tomes, 

“* Which Alders printed or Du Lueil has bound,” 
tell you, even before you open them, of the classic mind 


Too few, alas! of these abodes, consecrated by the 
memory of departed worth, have escaped the ruthless 
hands of the money lovers of this age ; who regard one 
of my dear old houses as only so much improveable 
real estate ; and who think of nothing when they gaze 
on its time-honored walls but how much the old mate- 
rials will bring. The good old class of “ garden 
houses,” in which it is recorded that Milton always 
chose to live, is now almost as entirely extinct here as 
in London itself. 

How well do I remember one of these in which some 
of my happiest days and merriest nights were spent ! 
It stood with its end to the street, overshadowed by a 
magnificent elm of aboriginal growth, which made 
strange and solemn music in my boyish ears when the 
autumn winds called forth its hidden harmonies at mid- 
night. Entering the gate, you proceeded on a flagged 
walk, having the house close to you on your left, and 
on your right the court-yard filled with “ flowers of all 
hues,” and fragrant shrubs—each forming the mathe- 
matical centre of an exact circle cut in the velvet green 
sward. When within the front door, you had on your 
left hand the best parlor, opened only on high solem- 
nities, and which used to excite in my young mind a 
mysterious feeling of mingled curiosity and awe when- 
ever I stole a glance at its darkened interior, with its 
curiously covered mahogany chairs, black as ebony 
with age—its blue damask curtains, the rare piece of 
tapestry which served as a carpet—all reflected in the 
tall mirror, with its crown and sceptred top between 
the windows. I remember it used to put me in mind 
of the fatal blue chamber in Bluebeard. I am not 
sure now that there was not something supernatural 
about it. 

But it was the parlor opposite, that was the very 
quintessence of snugness and comfort, worth half a 
hundred fantastic boudoirs and modern drawing rooms 
bedizzened with French finery. On your right hand, 
as you entered, were two windows opening upon the 
court yard above commemorated, with their conve- 
nient window seats—an accommodation which I sadly 
miss--with their appropriate green velvet cushions, a 
little the worse for wear. On the opposite side of the 
room to the windows, was a glass door opening into the 
garden, a pleasant sight to see, with its rectangular 
box-lined gravel walks, its abundant vegetables, its 
luxuriant fruit trees, its vine trained over the stable 
wall! As you returned to the house through the gar- 
den door, you had on your right the door of a closet 
with a window looking into the garden, which was en- 
titled the study, having been appropriated to that pur- 
pose by the deceased master of the house. This re- 
cess possessed substantial charms to my infant imagi- 
nation, as the perennial fountain of cakes and apples, 
which my good aunt, (of whom presently,) conducted in 
a never failing stream to the never satisfied mouth of 
an urchin-of six years old. I thought they grew there 
by some spontaneous process of reproduction. 

A little further on, nearer to the study door than the 
one by which we entered, was the fireplace—fit shrine 
for the Penates of such a household. Its ample cir- 
cumference, adorned with Dutch tiles—where stout 
shepherdesses, in hoops and high-heeled shoes, gave 
sidelong looks of love to kneeling swains in coeked 
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hats and trunk hose; while their dogs and sheep had 
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grown so much alike from long intimacy as to be scarce- 
ly distinguishable. How I loved those little glimpses 
into pastoral life! I have one of them now which I rescu- 
ed from the wreck of matter when the house came down. 
Within the ample jaws of the chimney, which might 
have swallowed up ata mouthful a century of patent 
grates, crackled and roared the merry wood-fire—fed 
with massy logs which it would take two men to lift as 
men are now—casting its cheerful light as evening 
drew in on the pannelled walls, bringing out the curious 
“* egg-and-anchor” carvings, which were my special pride 
and wonder; and flashing back from the mirror globe, 
which depended from the beam which divided the com- 
fortable low ceiling into two unequal parts. And let me 
not forget the mantelpiece, adorned with grotesque heads 
in wood, and clusters of fruit and flowers, of which 
Grinling Gibbons himself need not have been ashamed. 
And then the Turkey carpet, covering the breadth but 
not the length of the room; and the books—the Spec- 
tator’s short face in his title-page—the original Tatler ; 
the first editions of Pope ; but time would fail me were 
I to record all the well-remembered contents of that 
dear old room ; the sofa or settee, of narrow capacity, 
looking as if three single chairs had. been rolled into 
one—the card-table, with its corners for candles, and its 
pools for fish scooped out of the verdant champaign of 
green broad cloth. But enough; let us now approach 
the divinity whose penetralia we have entered, and 
who well befits such a shrine. 

In an elbow chair, at the right of the fireplace, sat 
my excellent aunt Mrs. Margaret Champion, widow of 
the Hon. John Champion, long one of His Majesty’s 
council for this province. When I first remember her, 
she had passed her seventieth year, and she lived in a 
green old age till near a hundred winters had passed 
over her head. What a picture of serene and beauti- 
ful old age! Her placid countenance, which a cheerful 
piety and constitutional philosophy had kept almost 
unwrinkled; her large black eyes, in which the fires of 
youth were not yet wholly extinguished ; the benevo- 
lent smile which was seldom absent from her lips, spoke 
of a frame on which Time had laid a gentle hand, and 
of a mind at ease. When I knew her, the profane im- 
portunities of the fairer part of her relatives had ob- 
tained a reluctant consent to abandon the gently-swell- 
ing hoop and lowering crape cushion in which she once 
rejoiced. But you could never have seen how she be- 
came her decent white lace cap, her flowing black lace 
shade, her rich silks for common wear, and her stiff 
brocades for high solemnities, and not have known that 
she was a gentlewoman born. 

I attribute a good deal of my love of other days to 
the short winter afternoons and long winter evenings 
which I sometimes spent alone with her. I say sometimes, 
for she was not one of the instances of neglected old age, 
but her society was courted by young as well as old. 

**The general favorite as the general friend.” 

My aunt Champion was born not long after the com- 
mencement of the last century, and remembered Gov- 
ernor Dudley. The succeeding inhabitants of the old 
Province House were familiar to her recollection, from 
Colonel Shute, down te Sir Francis Bernard. She was 
a staunch Tory, God bless her! and loved the king to 
her dying day ; and thought that no greater men ever 
lived, at least on this continent, than his Majesty’s re- 








presentatives in the province. How well would she 

touch off the characters of the suceessive excellencies 

who in turn did penance in the unthankful office of 
provincial governor! With what skill (though all un- 

conscious of any) would she individualize them, and 

bring them body and soul before your eyes. Shute, 

with his military bluntness and frank sincerity, relieved 

by a little of the sub-acidity of temper which distin- 

guished Mr. Shandy, and rather too much aptitude to 

go off at aalf-eock ; Burnet, mild and gentleman-like, 

fond of pleasure and of elegant letters, and intended 

by nature and education for a wider and more brilliant 

sphere, and whose gentle nature was not made of 
stubborn stuff enough to bear up against the perpetual 

dropping of the petty vexations which he encountered 

in his official duties, and the dislike with which his ge- 

nial propensities were regarded by the sterner religion- 

ists of the day. 1 think that he was my aunt’s favor- 

ite ; but then his reign was contemporary with her own, 

and she looked upon him and his court with the eyes 

of eighteen. Then came Belcher, plain, serious, digni- 
fied, whose appearance and conversation indicated a 
sound judgment and a cultivated mind; but whose 
character, though acceptable to the colonists as one of 
themselves, and of interests identical with their own, 
did not find equal favor with his predecessor in the eyes 
of a lively young woman, who loved to hear of the court 
of Anne and George, and of the brilliant constellation 
of wits which shed its selectest influences in that period 
of Burnet’s life when he was the chosen companion of 
Addison, Pope, Steele, and Congreve. Next appeared 
the elegant, versatile Shirley—intelligent, graceful, full 
of nice tact, which stood him in good. stead in his pub- 
lic as well as private life. He was the only one of the 
colonial governors who so laid the course of the ship of 
state as to avail himself both of the tide of royal favor 
and of the shifting gales of the popular breath, and to 
keep the helm for nearly eighteen years. His was a 
glorious reign too. 

During his supremacy Louisburg fell: an event ever 
memorable in New England history. With what inte- 
rest would my good aunt describe the intense anxiety 
which filled every heart while the fate of the expedition 
was uncertain; and then the transports of joy with 
which the news of its complete and almost unhoped for 
success was received ; the sermons—the illuminations ; 
the oxen roasted whole—the oceans of punch—the 
broached hogsheads of wine ;--for in those days tem~ 
perance societies were not. Mrs. Champion looked 
upon this victory as totally eclipsing all the military 
glories of the revolutionary war—and, indeed, it was 
not surpassed by any single action of that great strug- 
gle; as for Sir William Pepperell, why General Wash- 
ington was a fool to him. 


Then came Pownal, gay, hearty, jovial : whose bril- 
liant balls and gay dinners almost made my dear aunt 
forgive his leaning to the popular side. His festivity of 
temper, and the gay coterie with which he had sur- 
rounded himself, made her sorry, I am sure, though she 
would never admit it, when he was removed to make 
way for the less accommodating nature of Sir Francis 
Bernard, whose saturnine temperament and impracti- 
cable temper made him a suitable lever in the hands of 
an infatuated ministry to detach, entirely and forever, 
the American continent from the British empire. 
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Then how many tales she had to tell of pre-revolu- 
tionary festivities—of the old aristocratic families, too 
many of which are now extinct, or scattered by the 
revolutionary storm, over foreign lands! And again, 
there were sadder stories of later days. The bitter 
scenes which preceded the flight of the tories from their 
native land; when they stood, a small phalanx, sur- 
rounded by a host of the bitterest foes, filled with a 
jealousy and hatred even surpassing that of warring 
brothers ; and when, the cruelest of all, the flame of 
discord raged in almost every family, destroying all the 
charities of domestic life, and alienating fathers from 
sons and daughters from mothers. And then, when the 
confident hope which they had entertained of the pow- 
er of the British government to protect them, at last 
failed them; when the report, at first disbelieved, and 
more dreadful than the rebel cannon, was confirmed— 
that the town was to be evacuated ; what consternation 
filled all their hearts? To stay, would be to encounter 
the rage of the rebels flushed with victory ; to fly, per- 
haps forever, from all the scenes they loved best, would 
be to leave their estates to certain confiscation, and to 
reduce themselves to a miserable dependence on the 
precarious bounty of the British king. What agonies 
of indecision! what years of suffering were crowded 
into those few hours! what heart-breakings, when the 
most obnoxious resolved on flight! what leave-takings 
of parents and children, of brothers and sisters, of hus- 
bands and wives! what partings— 


*¢ Such as press 
The life from out young hearts” 


of the beloved and the betrothed! Some, alas! never to 
meet again, and others not till years of sorrow -“d of 
hope deferred had changed their countenances and pu 
haps chilled their hearts. 

Then she would tell melancholy tales of how the 
condition of the refugees was changed from that palmy 
state which their better days had known ; of the neg- 
lect they encountered; of the poverty they endured. 
Some of them, long lingering out a sordid existence in 
obscure parts of London on the pittance which their 
royal master allowed them, buried in the utter soli- 
tude of a great city. Some ending their days in the 
king’s bench. The most fortunate passing the rest of 
their lives in an honorable exile, in some petty official 
station in the pestilential climate of a sugar island. 

I do not know whether it is from the sympathy which 
naturally springs from the contemplation of great re- 
verses in private life, when we are far enough removed 
from the distorting passions of contemporaries, or 
whether it is that I caught the infection of my good 
aunt’s enthusiasm, still, though I reverence the fathers 
of our liberty, and am on principle of the revolutionary 
side, I must confess that Ido love the tories. Iam glad 
that I was not old enough at that time to take an active 
part on either side of the divisions that then rent society 
asunder—for I am afraid that 1 shoifld have been a 
whig. 

Mrs. Champion herself was bound to the soil by too 
many ties of offspring and kindred to be able to break 
away. And happy for her it was, or perhaps she 
would have died of a broken, home-sick heart, like her 
sister, or perished beneath the sun of Jamaica, like her 


attended with all that should accompany it, honored 

even by those who abhorred her loyalty. 

The mention of my dear old aunt has led me far 

away from my theme, but it is hard to check the pro- 

cession of images which her name conjures up to my 

imagination, Let us return to the present day, and 

contemplate one or two of the yet surviving localities 

of her happier hours, and mourn over those that have 

vanished. 

The old Province House—for about a century the 
centre of that world which was comprehended within 
the bounds of Massachusetts Bay—still stands; but 

how shorn of its beams! After passing through a 

variety of evil fortunes, it is now an eating-house; and 

those apartments which, a century ago, beheld the as- 
sembled wisdom, wit, and beauty of the province, and 

witnessed the elegant hospitality of the foremost man 
of all that little world, now sees nothing but greasy 
citizens, impatient for their dinner or clamorous for their 
grog. It still bears some traces of its better days in the 
iron railings, the freestone steps, and some of the orna- 
ments of its front. It has the air of some ancient gen- 
tleman, who, after spending his youth and manhood in 
a sphere suited to his rank, is reduced in his old age to 
some unworthy—perhaps menial—condition ; whatever 
may be his employment, and however dilapidated his 
dress, you feel that he is notin his right place. The 
old Indian, too, still bends his bow above its roof, and 
not without his legend which used to tell my wondering 
boyhood, that at midnight, just as the clock struck 
twelve, the bow-string twanged, and the shaft sped 
away into unknown worlds; whither, [ neither asked 
nor cared. I troubled not my head with skeptical in- 
quiries into mysteries which are the province of unseen 
powers. Its ample courtyard, which had beheld many 
a military and many a civil pomp, has been long since 
filled up with a staring row of vulgar modern brick 
houses ; presuming, like some upstarts newly rich, to 
turn their backs upon their betters. ‘ An envious screen ! 
And yet I donot know that it is now more pleasing to 
the genius of the place to have its wreck of former 
greatness thus shielded from the common gaze. I think 
it may save the stout old walls some blushes. 

Reader, be pleased to exercise at my bidding that 
wonder-working power which we all possess, and 
sweep away that mass of brick and mortar; replant 
the noble trees; and restore the fine old pile to its pris- 
tine splendor. Conjure up the men and boys of a 
hundred years ago; and, as you love me, forget not the 
women. Itisa lovely day in June. All the world is 
abroad. The country seems to be superinduced upon 
the town. It must be some special holiday. It is, in- 
deed, the greatest of the year—always saving and ex- 
cepting Commencement. It is the feast of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, the most ancient mili- 
tary institution in the United States; and which was 
regarded at its creation with a jealous eye by our pru- 
dent ancestors, forewarned by the example “‘of the 
Pretorian Band among the Romans and the Knights 
Templars in Europe.” There they are, drawn up 
martially before the gate, ready to take up the escort. 
Their presence has just been intimated to the governor. 
The door opens, and, surrounded by a splendid cor- 
tége, his excellency appears. Observe his collarless 





two brothers, instead of attaining a happy old age, 


scarlet coat richly laced with gold, his embroidered 
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white satin waistcoat, his scarlet breeches, white silk 
stockings, high quartered shoes and gold buckles, and 
neglect not to remark the cut steel handle of his dress 
sword. Mark with what an old school grace he takes 
up his cocked hat, and advances bowingly forwards in 
acknowledgment of the lowered pikes, presented fire- 
locks, and rolling drums of the citizen soldiers, and the 
hearty shouts of the gazing crowd. Would that time 
would serve us to follow the procession to the Old Brick, 
and listen toa sermon containing matter enough to fur- 
nish forth a century of the delicate discourses of our 
times! Thence we might repair to the well-spread 
board; and when those rites have been duly solemnized, 
we might accompany them to the Common, and witness, 
with a generation long vanished, the ceremonies, of the 
pomp and circumstance of which we have now but a 
type. And then, the brilliant evening when His Excel- 
lency threw open his doors toa polished and elegant 
circle unsurpassed at any subsequent period! But 
something too much of this, 

It is about four years since I took a melancholy walk 
to the North End, to take a last farewell of one of the 
few historical houses which then survived. I mean the 
mansion of Governor Hutchinson; a man, whose name 
will by degrees lose much of the odium with which the 
unfortunate view which he took of the interests of his 
country has invested it; and whose faults will be 
thought, perhaps, by posterity, to have been expiated 
by his misfortunes. When I arrived, the hand of 
destruction was already there. The house was dis- 
embowelled, the windows gone, and the whole scene 
presented an air of desolation which would have 
transported a less vivid imagination than mine to the 
morning—seventy years since—which succeeded the 
night disgraceful in our annals, when a brutal and ine- 
briated mob made a ruin of the finest house in the 
province ; and, what was worse, destroyed collections, 
for the loss of which our history must ever mourn. 
The political magicians of that day, who foresaw the 
tempest which was brewing, and thought that they 
could so direct the storm as to produce only the good 
effects of a wholesome agitation of the political atmos- 
phere, found too late, that in fostering the mob spirit 
they had evoked a devil which they could neither con- 
trol nor lay; and which, once raised, seems like to 
become the master of their descendants. It will be 
many years before we shall see another house at all 
comparable to this one of the last age, either in its 
architectural excellence or the substantial elegance of 
its internal economy. F 

From the ruins of this edifice, and those of one other 
adjoining house of one of the old tory families—which 
well deserves a separate essay for its description—have 
sprung a crop of sixteen fine new brick houses, all stark 
alike, as if they had been run in the same mould— 
meaningless, soulless masses of matter. How heavily 
must their weight lie upon his soul who effected the 
change! I would nothave such a load on my conscience 
for the world. 

Another venerable monument of a former generation 
has since bowed its head in the dust, and given place 
also to a crowd of upstart heirs, who perk their 
common-place, vulgar visages in your face, as if they 
were of better worth than the noble ancestral stock 
from which they sprung. It was the residence of Sir 


William Phips. That “fair brick housein the Green 
Lane of North Boston,” which, before the tide of his 
affairs had turned, he prophetically boasted to his un- 
believing spouse that he would one day possess, is for 
ever gone; and the fine old height, from which it once 
proudly surveyed the country round, is the abode of a 
brick-and-mortar monster, compared with which the 
gerrymander was grace and proportion itself. This 
stately house, to which the adventurous boy had looked 
forward as the summit of human hopes when he was 
keeping sheep at Casco Bay, or wielding the adze and 
the hammer in one of the shipyards of Boston, was 
completed after his extraordinary enterprise had been 
crowned with remarkable success, when the hand of 
majesty had laid the honor of knighthood on his shoul- 
der, and the poor journeyman mechanic had returned to 
his native land invested with its highest dignity. It 
is well that corporations have no souls, or I fear 
that the one which delivered up this last stronghold of 
the past into the hands of the Philistines would stand 
in fearful peril of utter perdition. 

There is, however, still standing, an abode of less 
aristocratic pretensions, but of more illustrious associa- 
tions, than those just celebrated. It is the house in 
which Benjamin Franklin spent his early years. It 
makes the corner of Hanover and Union streets on your 
right-hand as you go towards the North End from Court 
street and may be distinguished by a ball protruding as 
a sign, with the date 1698. I have somewhere seen a 
letter from Doctor Franklin, in which he says that he 
was born in this house ; but accurate antiquarians, who 
have carefully investigated the subject, are of opinion 
that his father did not remove to this house till after the 
Doctor’s birth ; which they assert took place ina house 
(now, of course, demolished,) which stood on the site of 
Barker’s furniture warehouse in Milk-street, a little 
lower down than the Old South Church on the other 
side. However this may be, whether Milk-street or 
Hanover-strect may boast of having witnessed the 
entrance of the great philosopher on the scene which 
he so long adorned, still we may be sure that those 
unpretending walls beheld the first dawning of his 
infant intellect, and were associated with his earliest 
recollections. It was from that door that the self- 
complacent urchin issued with his pocket full of coppers 
on that famous holiday morning when he exchanged all 
his treasure for the ever-memorable whistle, and with 
it bought the experience which, comprised within the 
compass of a proverb, he has added to the stock of the 
world’s wisdom. It was in that cellar that, in his early 
economy of time, he shocked his worthy progenitor by 
proposing to have grace said in the lump over the whole 
barrel of beef which he was putting down, instead of 
over each piece in detail as it came tothe table. Here, 
too, it was that his father, patriarch-like, sat at his 
table surrounded by thirteen grown-up children, of 
which numerous race I believe there is not a single 
descendant extant—certainly not of the name. It was 
to this home, too, that young Franklin returned after 
his successful elopement to Philadelphia, with a fine 
coat upon his back and money in his pocket—the 
admiration of his parents and the envy of his Lvethren. 
If walls had tongues as well as ears, ‘what histories 
might not these unfold! Reader, if you are worthy to 
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look upon this hallowed scene, make haste—delay not 
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your pilgrimage till to-morrow, nor even till after din- | THE PREDICTION AND THE FULFILMENT.* 


ner—for, even while I write, its fate may be sealed and 
its destruction begun. In other countries the roofs 
which have sheltered less eminent men than Benjamin 
Franklin, are preserved with filial reverence, and visited 
with pilgrim devotion. It should be so here. 

Both time and patience would fail me, if I were to 
recount at large the other deeds of destruction which 
have been worked out within a few years past. The 
mansion-house of the Faneuils, with its princely court- 
yard and old French palace-like front, with the gro- 
tesque heads grinning from the tops of the windows ; 
the house of the Vassalls, the head-quarters of Lord 
Percy during the siege, and afterwards the abode of 
Mrs. Hayley, the sister of John Wilkes, with its hang- 
ing gardens terraced to the summit of one of the origi- 
nal peaks of old Trimountain ; the hospitable home of 
the Bowdoins, eloquent of the past—they are all van- 
ished! The very soil on which they stood is removed 
and cast into the sea. 

I have lived long, and seen many changes. The 
friends of my early years are mostly cold either in death 
or in estrangement. The grand-daughters of my early 
loves now reign in their stead. The world is governed 
by a generation, yet unborn, when my career of active 
life began. I have seen heresies in politics and in reli- 
gion usurp the rightful supremacy of the good old 
orthodox platform. I have witnessed the decline of 
hoops, the desuetude of powder, the almost total extine- 
tion of breeches. The last of the cocked-hats, too, 
has set forever, and is, like the lost Pleiad, “‘seen no 
more below!” I have beheld divinest punch driven 
forth from the society of polite man, and forced to take 
refuge in the grogshops ! Even Madeira’s generous juice 
have I seen elbowed aside by pretending coxcombs 
from the south of France and the Rhine! But stay! 
I take back the disparaging epithet. One is too apt to 
undervalue the merits of newer friends, when they inter- 
fere with the modest claims of long-tried and well- 
known worth. I will not be unjust to the newer 

excellence of 


** The gay, serene, good-natured Burgundy, 
And the fresh fragrant vintage of the Rhine ;”? 


but surely, surely for the solid, serious drinking, that 
man came into the world to do, Maderia is the only 
satisfying good. 

All these changes, however, have stolen so gradually 
upon me, that my natural and acquired disinclination 
to change has not been rudely shocked. The times 
have changed, and I have changed with them. But the 
violence that is done to my steadfast nature by the sud- 
den and total demolition of my old companion walls, 
the very scenes of my youthful pleasures, is mitigated 
by no gradual and stealthy approach. The pick-axe 
enters into my soul. The difficult tug, which in the 
death grapple can hardly bring the sturdy old walls to 
the ground, too roughly tears the web of remembered 
joys. I rejoice to think, that I shall not remain long 
enough behind to behold the utter extinction of all of 
my old familiar friends. This roof, at least, under 
which I write, and which has sheltered more than four 
generations of my ancestors, will remain to be the abode 
of my age. It cannot yield to Vandal force, until I 
have exchanged its friendly shelter for the house ap- 


The dew falls not more gently on the rose, 

The moonlight sleeps not sweeter on the wave ; 
The voice of music and the breath of flowers, 
The glorious morn, the purple light of eve, 

Come not with more of beauty to the heart, 

Than the first thoughts of love. There is a scene 
That haunts me daily, and I see therein 

A sunny landscape, and three human forms— 
—An aged woman gazing on the palm 

Of a most lovely maiden, and a youth 

Standing apart, and watching the sweet face 

Of that fair girl, with fixed and thoughtful eye, 
That tells how he has ventured all the wealth 

Of his young heart upon the sea of love! 
What do they there ? That withered crone hath power 
To read the lines that fate hath dimly traced 

In that soft hand—and thus she weaves her lay:— 


“Sweet Maiden ! Life hath been to thee, in all thy happy 
years, 

A summer morn upon whose sky no threatening cloud 
appears ; 

And not more gently breathe the winds of summer o’er 
the flowers, 

Than o’er thy youthful heart have passed the bright 
and blessed hours. 


A change has come upon thy soul—a thought of deeper 
bliss, 

Than that which haunted thy young dreams of childish 
happiness ; 

I know it by thy changing cheek, and by thy faltering 
tone. 

Alas! for thee, fair lady !—that thy heart is not thine 
own! 


For thou hast thrown that pearl away! Alas! proud 

girl, for thee! 

The barque of all thy hopes is launched upon love’s 
stormy sea ; 

Ah! wo is me! that one so young and beautiful as thou, 

Should’st trust so frail and false a thing—a lover’s faith- 
less vow. 


Forgive me, gentle lady ! that my thoughts go throng- 
ing back, 

Gazing upon thy face, o’er all my life’s deserted track. 

This sunken cheek was once as fair, this eye as bright 
as thine, 

And O! tbe love that thrills thy heart were cold com- 
pared to mine. 


And he was false! I saw him stand beside his chosen bride 

And yet my proud heart bore it all, with woman's 
deathless pride. 

I wept not then—I weep not now, but gazing on those 
eyes, 

I cannot choose but sigh to think how love decays and 
dies. 


* Suggested by two pictures, one of which entitled “‘ The 
Prediction,” represents an aged woman reading the fortunes of 
a beautiful girl in the palm of her hand, while her lover stands 
listening apart, and in the other, called ‘‘ The Fulfilment,” the 
truth of the prediction is shown by the union of the lovers at the 
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Bat lady! God be praised! I see within thy lovely 
hand, 

A hidden mark that points the way to love’s own pro- 
mised land. 

A brighter fate is thine, for he to whom thy heart 1s 
given, 

The worship offers at thy shrine, his spirit owes to 
Heaven. 


The future opens to my eyes. I see thee stand beside 

The chosen of thy youthful heart, a loved and happy 
bride ; 

And far adown thy vale of life I mark thee on thy way, 

As beautiful and light of heart as on thy bridal day. 


And he whose love thy charms have won, O! cherish 
like a pearl, 

The heart he lavishes on thee, thou proud and glorious 
girl! 

For love in souls like his—though ne’er by time or 
trial changed, 

By one cold look or word, may be forevermore es- 
tranged.” : 


She dropped the maiden’s hand and went her way, 
With wan pale cheek, and weak and trembling step: 
I know not if her soul had power to look 

Beyond the mists of time, but in my eye 

There is another scene, and I behold 

The maiden and her lover standing both 

Beside the altar, with the man of God, 

And they are wed. ** 





A JERSEYMAN 
IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


CHAPTER I. 
Who. What. How. Why. 


Advanced as the world is at the present day in the 
knowledge of disease and its remedies—skilled as men 
have become in the detection and classification of the 
ailments to which flesh is heir, and in the use of the 
weapons to be had recourse to in doing battle with 
them, yet we are led to think that there is one malady, 
one too of a marked and definite nature, which has al- 
together escaped notice. It is true that it must often 
have been observed in its consequent uneasiness, as 
well as in divers other results; but from some strange 
lack of attention and research, these have never been 
traced back to their source, and attributed to a distinct 
and sui generis disorder. 

The reader then will pardon us, if, before we enter 
upon the main subject matter of what we purpose to 
offer him, we call his attention to the disease in ques- 
tion, since an attack of it, under which we are now 
suffering, is the efficient cause of our obtruding our- 
selves upon his notice. Possibly, on hearing the de- 
scription, a slight effort at recollection may convince 
him that he has himself labored under like attacks, and 
thus, from experience, he will be rendered willing to 


acknowledge the propriety of another entry on the list 
of human maladies. 

The disease under consideration, is altogether pecu- 
liar to travellers, and they are liable to it, in some cases 
while still journeying, but chiefly, when recently re- 
turned from abroad. Some of the distinguished symp- 
toms of the disorder are an universal pruriency and 
sense of oppression, a peculiar plethora and rubefaction 
of the cheeks, an unnatural brilliancy of the eye, a 
strange lingual excitement, together with a decided 
febrile tendency. All this in some extreme cases is ac- 
companied by a slight delirium, manifesting itself in a 
neglect of the proprieties of time and place, and in an 
obtuseness of perception, preventing the discovery of 
the wishes and feelings of others, though expressed so 
plainly as to be evident to those free from any such 
affection. The complaint cannot be said to be a dan- 
gerous one, for we have never heard an instance of a 
fatal termination, It is, however, in many instances 
extremely disagreeable to the friends of the patient, 
since, by a singular species of contagious influence, it 
induces in others a distinct and more unpleasant set of 
symptoms than those peculiarly its own. For example, 
it causes a sense of stupor and lassitude, begets nausea 
and sickness of stomach, and frequently acts as a sopo. 
rific, Sometimes it has a different effect, occasioning 
restlessness and eliciting oscitancy and pandicuiatory 
action. These influences, as is evidently natural, ren- 
der the company of the patient rather a burden. He 
is liable to be shunned and slighted by his best friends ; 
to be met with indifference and coldness, where he had 
expected the most lively interest and sympathy. This 
treatment, strange to say, has a wonderful effect in 
subduing the disease; indeed, no better remedy can be 
applied. The quickened pulse soon sinks to its natural 
sober gait, the blood vesicles of the cheeks become 
gradually less obstructed, the eyes lose their unwonted 
fire, and the excitement of the lingual muscles is abated. 
The patient becomes a well man from a system of 
practice, which perhaps wou!d curtail the bills of mor- 
tality, if oftener applied in other diseases. I mean the 
withdrawal of all attention, the neglect and desertion 
of the doctors, the prescription and administering of 
nothing. ‘This notion will doubtless not comport with 
the views of the faculty generally, nor, more especially 
with those of such young practitioners, as may depend 
for the exercise necessary to skill in their profession, 
upon the opportunities that may turn up of trying the 
precise effect of their drugs upon less important pa- 
tients. But, without cheating the reader of what our 
title promises him, by delaying, in order to moot the 
claim of the medical profession to unlimited right, to 
put sufferers out of their misery, secundum artem, we 
will merely state, that the disease, with which we have 
now to do, requires nothing for its complete removal 
but quiet and solitude. 

Let us, however, break this net of medical illustra- 
tion, into which we have fallen, and express the feel- 
ings of the returned traveller by a more natural method. 
They may, we think, be classed under that general 
tribe of sensation to which the term L’embarras des 
richesses has been happily applied. They are rather a 
commendable set of feelings, since they bespeak an 
interest in others, an unwillingness to hoard and mono. 
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wiser than one’s fellows, and an anxiety to add to the, trumpery. Without doubt, such would be the tendency 
common stock of general information. If the com- of things, if the vessel be at all sea worthy, and the 
pound be dashed with a slight admixture of egotism cargo stored with any care, when received on board. 
and desire of admiration, why surely these may be What we stored away in our voyage, has been fully 
overlooked, neutralized, as they are, by the other excel- | submitted to this expurgating process, though perhaps 
lent ingredients. One very great inconvenience, how- | a little note book, that we made supercargo, has, in some 
ever, of this sense of responsibility, with which the tra- | degree, exerted an influence in curtailing the operation ; 
veller oppresses himself, leading him to conceive him. | in saving things that might well have been left to float 
self bound to empty upon his friends all the stores of off. Indeed, we have at times suspected, and mayhap 
description and incident he may have amassed in his | the reader will ere long suspect, that, if this little offi- 
journeyings, is, that he is disposed to rate too high the | cious functionary had thrown up his commission and 
value of his news—to consider the details of his narra- | jumped overboard with all his trust, the literary nar- 


tion several fold more precious than they really oo 
to claim the premium of attention for that which is 
many per cent. below par,—in a word, to count that as 
capital, which is productive of no interest. In conse- | 
quence of this disposition, the whole stock on hand of 
the returned traveller, without Jet or reservation, is of- 
fered to the luckless wight he may chance to make his 
auditor, and, if he have no method of escaping the bar- 
gain, the whole is forced upon him, without the privi- 
lege of choosing or eschewing. 

A practical warning deducible from all this is ;—be- 
ware of the man who is just from abroad,—beware of 
the man, who, having enzveed in travel from no mo- 
tives of business, but mercly for travel’s sake, is fresh 
from the road, with a smile on his lips and a flush on 
his cheek, indicative of inward fever working to the 
surface; premonitory, like the rattle of the snake, both 
of the intention and danger of attack. You may make 
use of intercourse with such a man to exercise and fos- 
ter the gift of patience—or to learn the art, sometimes 
recommended, of skimming the cream of information 
from the milk and water of dullness; or, again, you 
may use it for the purpose of self-denial, as the Hindoo 
does the hook by which he is swung. But if you have 
no ends like these to answer, avoid such a man—avoid 
him, though he be your hest friend, and, if others fol- 
low your example, he will be the sooner a safe compan- 
ion; avoid him, till repose has given nature time to 
recover herself, till the trash collected in his cerebellum, 
has been absorbed and carried off by the intellectual 
circulation. 

The reader may consider this as rather a singular 
preface and recommendation, for what appears to be 
the opening of a traveller’s budget. And truly, when 
you look at it in the abstract, it has rather an unpre- 
possessing tendency. However, we can console our- 
self, in view of this, by remembering the honesty with 
which we have forewarned the reader of the traveller’s, 
and of our being slightly smitten with it. We may 
obviate too, to some extent, the prejudicial effect of the 
confession, by mentioning the fact, that what we offer 
to the reader, has undergone a long quarantine in our 
memory, during which, much worthless and offensive 
matter, that might have had most to do in exerting the 
above named contagious influences, has escaped. No- 
thing, it is evident, has a better effect in purifying a 
traveller’s cargo of news, and in rendering it at all tole- 
rable as an article of trade, than its being anchored out 
of port fora while. And if, while thus exposed, the 
waves of oblivion wash over it once and again, no in- 
jury will be sustained. Their action does not endanger, 
at least fora long time, anything weighty or valuable, 





ket would not suffer materially from the loss. 

But we may make another remark in our own justi- 
fication. A traveller is a much less disagreeable per- 
sonage in print than at your elbow, ia propria persona. 
The traveller in print is perfectly at your disposal : 
you can admit him to audience, or keep him at bay as 
you please. You can try his powers of interesting you, 
and if they fail, shut him up in an instant. In a word, 
you can, with perfect liberty of choice, hear him, or 
hush him, skim him, or skip him, shelf him, or shave 
with him, as you see fit. But your viva voce traveller 
is an entirely different affair. There is no such range 
of choice with him. If you encounter the storm of his 
talk, you must make up your mind stoically to ride it 
out—to be as patient as a man of war, when he 
“heaves to and lets the weather take him” in a gale of 
wind, 

But, without farther preface or exordium, let us in- 
troduce to the reader the ‘‘ Jerseyman in the Old Domi- 
nion.” A Jerseyman is preéminently calculated to 
make a good traveller—to observe and be taken with 
whatever is striking ; whether in scenery, resources or 
character. For, note the peculiarities of his case. No 
blind attachment to the region of his birth can lead 
him to believe that Jersey is the richest, the most pro- 
ductive or the most beautiful part of the union. Were 
he at all disposed to this, the reiterated assertions of his 
neighbors of the Key-stone and Empire states, that his 
country is “only fit to be travelled over,” would long 
ago have driven such disposition from him. To be 
sure, some few remaining sparks of offended pride and 
an indisposition to submit too coolly to ridicule, some- 
times lead him to rebel against this self-complacent de- 
cision; but a recollection of the labor with which each 
morsel of his nourishment has to be wrung from an un- 
willing soil,—of the perseverance with which his neigh - 
bor farmer has to woo his fields for the faintest smile of 
recognition,—the least expression of generosity,—soon 
represses the rising feeling, and leads him to confess :— 

A sorry land was made my home, 
A sorry land, I ween. 

The bearing of all this upon a Jerseyman’s charac- 
ter, as a traveller, is manifest. He goes, as we have 
seen, from a state unquestionably below par, as far as 
the vegetative principle is concerned ; and hence, prepos- 
sessed of humble notions, is disposed to do ample jus- 
tice in this respect. But, moreover, as the state of the 
vegetative principle of a soil, as a general rule, deter- 
mines the circumstances of those upon it, he may be 
expected to be sensitive to every thing splendid or lux- 
urious in life, or to any thing refined or cultivated in 
character. He goes too from a land where every man 





but merely carries away the lighter and more worthless 





lives upon the fruit of his own or his father’s labor, and 
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mation is highly essential and satisfactory, and, bowing 
clearness of recent impression, the benefits and evils of | to the authority of custom, private ideas of utility must 
slavery,—its effect upon the general tone of society, and | e’en submit, and at least a partial account of our equip- 
its influence on the well being of a people ;--to trace too | ment must be prepared. I will give the preference in 
the disastrous results of foreign interference, in rivetting | this exposé to my companion. The part of his estab- 
the chains of the slave and in adding to the evils of the | lishment calculated first to arrest the attention of a 
relation. Furthermore, the Jerseyman goes froma coun- | passer by was his horse, as ugly a little skinny raw- 
try for the most part* low and level, destitute of bold or | boned scrawny brute of a bay hackney, as a traveller 
magnificent scenery and characterised by sameness, | would be apt to admit into his service. 
tameness and insipidity. _ Hence he carries with him an 
eye fitted to drink in with keen appetite the beauties | that look as if it were only their want of mind that 
of nature; to gaze with awe at the frowning grandeur | bound them to life,—as if a spark of reason would 
of the mountains, and to look down with rapture at the | teach them the secret of suicide. His head and neck, 
smiling beauty of the valley. poor fellow, were remarkable for a great proportionable 
Let the reader bear all this in mind, and, if in the | redundancy of bone and skin in their composition ; his 
course of the ensuing random sketches, narration of in- | system seeming to have reserved all the fleshy material 
cidents and slight descriptions, for we intend nothing | that it had been able to amass, to supply a scanty dis- 
more serious, he should find us making a mountain of | tribution of muscle for his lower extremities, where it 
a mole-hill, calling his attention, as a matter of novelty | was chiefly needed for the production and support of 
and importance to what he heard when a child, or| motion. Hence, his neck appeared not like a natural 
dwelling in rapture on sights and sounds, which a negro | and we!l turned appendage, handsomely joining, or, as 
would not look up from a tobacco-hill to pay atten- | it were, merging in his body, but entering abruptly like 
tion to, his compassion will doubtless lead him to think | the prow of a man of war—seeming not to grow out 
of us in situ, endeavoring to suck a precarious existence | from the beast, in the natural way, but to have been 
from the sand, or straining the eye to reach some ter- | driven in to its place by external percussion. His 
minus of repose on the desert vastness of the Jersey | channelled and angular head was surmounted by a pair 
flats. of ears, which, being considerably longer, and hence, of 
necessity, heavier than ordinary, the poor animal seem- 
ed not to have nerve and vigor to hold steady ; they 
Array ; Equipment; A Horse; From Philadelphia to Wash- lolled about at every motion. In addition to all these 
ington; Alexandria; Female Ascendency ; Mount Vernon; | peculiarities he lacked an eye, and what made the loss 
The Tombs ; The House; The Garden ; Astray ; Occoquon ; | more distressing was, that at the point on the eyeless 
Dumfries; Acquia; Friends in Need ; Fredericksburg. cheek, where we might naturally look for ocular deve- 
On the of May, 1839, two horsemen were on | lopment, was one of the most awful looking cavities 
the road leading south-west from the little village of | that ever dis——, but I will drop this description at the 
. Their horses had taken that slow, steady trot | outset, lest it should excite in the reader some of those 
which indicates patience, and plenty of time and dis- | sensations that the original was calculated to occasion. 
tance ahead in which to exercise that virtue. The fa- | Surely, no one could have seen that desolate valley, 
ces of the riders doubtless wore a stern determined go. | without deeply regretting that its occupant had been, 
ahead kind of air, and the volubility of their conversa- | with such evident violence, driven out of it. 
tion was, it may be, somewhat checked by the anticipa- | It may excite surprise that my companion was wil- 
tion of future satiety and exhaustion in the interchange | ling to ride, or I even to accompany such an animal ; 
of ideas. It wasa fine spring morning, and a hot sun | there were, however, many things in his favor. His 
then beating on their heads warned them of what | owner recommended him as an unusually safe and har- 
might be expected at a more advanced season, under a | dy traveller, who was so inured to labor that he would 
more southern sky. These worthy knights were the | grow fat on the service that he would undergo with us ; 
reader’s most humble servants, the Jerseyman and his | and my comrade was so pleased with this description, 
compagnon de voyage, a gentleman from the west. which, by the by, I would remark, was afterward fully 
Now, according to all the rales of modern narrative, | verified, that he willingly submitted to the evils result- 
it is absolutely necessary that the entire outfit and ap-| ing from ugliness and deformity. However, he was 
pearance of the party should be minutely described— | rather sensitive as to the matter of the eye, or rather as 
that the exact contour and arrangement of the whole, | to its absence, and used all honest means to make the 
should be in the mind’s eye of whoever chooses to travel | surviving one answer a double purpose. He was some- 
over the journey with us. It is true, 1 do not exactly | what anxious that [ should ride on the deformed side, 
see the advantage of this,—l do not altogether under- | that he might. expose a good ocular arrangement to the 
stand what earthly use it can be to the reader to know | right, while I intercepted the view on the left. I was 
whether or not my nag was a piebald horse, or my | amused with his happy management on one occasion. 
friend’s a dappled mare—whether the encouragement of | We were standing, holding our horses by the bridle, 
progession originated with our hands or heels, or in talking with a party of friends we had chanced to meet 
which of Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, we ourselves were to | when I observed him carefully presenting the sound eye 
be classed. But still, | suppose that Locke’s argumentum | to the group, in the vain hope of eluding the jokes 
ad verecundiam, may be used to prove that such infor- | which had already by others been pretty unsparingly 
* Asis doubtless known, the northern part of Jersey is moun- administered. The company Canes SS oe 


tainous and tolerably productive ; it grows level and barren, as made use of it in mixing doses of wit of twofold pun- 
you approach the sea. gency. 





hence, is well fitted to observe with all the liveliness and 





He was one of 
those subdued, woebegone specimens of the horse kind, 
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As for my own horse, he rather profited by his com- 
rade’s company. The contrast gave him quite a spirit- 
ed and handsome appearance. He became, strange to 
say, wonderfully attached to his ugly companion. 
Whether this was from an inherent respect for age, or 
a sympathy for the other’s distresses, [ could not deter- 
mine ; but I had often hard work, when wishing to 
take a different road for a time, to induce him to leave 
the old brute. He was evidently rendered uneasy bya 
moment’s separation. 

So much then for the footing on which we stood in un- 
dertaking the journey. - Our saddle-bags, pads, &c., 
which, from the fact that travelling on horseback is 
hardly ever undertaken in Jersey, are seldom or never 
seen there, excited a good degree of wonderment, 
sometimes having the effect, agreeable to some persons 
but the reverse to others, of filling the doors and win- 
dows of the houses with faces, as we rode by. Per- 
haps as good a method as a traveller can adopt, who is 
anxious to judge of the populousness of the country 
through which he passes, or who is fond of seeing faces, 
or of looking for beauty or deformity of feature or 
carriage, is to give a bizarre or outré appearance to some 
part of his equipage. On this principle, a man without 
a nose, with a wooden leg, or with any untoward un- 
ravelment of body, is apt to see more of the world 
than his neighbors, who, without any peculiarity of 
personal arrangement, attract no attention,—are taken 
for granted, without inspection. However, be this as 
it may, the style of our equipment, which, at the south, 
passed unnoticed, had a marked effect upon the Jersey 
people, often causing an ugly enlargement of the eye, 
and occasionally eliciting a laugh at ourexpense. The 
northern. people, as is well known, are proverbial for 
their eagerness to get to the bottom of every thing,—to 
know the meaning of any thing singular or out of the 
way with which they meet. How far this feature of 
character belongs to the latitude of Jersey, as well as 
what general impression our outfit made, was in part 
shown by a young lad, who, among a group of his play- 
mates, had stopped to examine my fixtures, as they re- 
mained upon my horse after I had dismounted in a 
town on our route. “Sir,” said he, as I approached, 
‘is that ere the mail?’ ” 

As what is to be laid before the reader is ex professo 
an account of the “ Jerseyman in the Old Dominion,” 
any incidents of travel occurring in states passed 
through in reaching Virginia, may perhaps be out of 
place ; and indeed all that early part of our journey 
was very barren of interest or adventure. We may, 
however, mention the route taken. We rode first to 
Philadelphia ; here as our time was limited and we 
were anxious to see as much as possible of Virginia, we 
put our horses on board a steamboat and went down 
the Delaware to New Castle. From this place we 
passed on the railroad across the Peninsula, through a 
part of Delaware and Maryland to Frenchtown. Our 
horses, strange to say, were carried with the train in a 
large car partly filled with the baggage crates. This to 


me was a new leaf turned over in the history of steam. 
I could give up my horse, without hesitation to be led 
on board the steamboat; that is comparatively an old 
fashioned way of doing business. But the idea of shut- 
ting him up in a railroad car and whisking him off at 
the rate of twenty miles the hour struck me as some- 








thing rather peculiar. I have repeatedly wondered 
since, what his feelings must have been when his stable 
first began to move, how the swiftness of the motion, 
the thunder of the train and the jar of the floor, on 
which he stood, affected his nerves and those of his 
poor old comrade. Surely an animal that would scare 
ata log ora rock at the road-side, must in such circum- 
stances have had very singular sensations. I really 
was not a little anxious, when we neared Frenchtown, 
to see them safe out of their novel quarters, not know- 
ing to what desperate extremities fright and motion 
might have driven them. Perhaps, however, the ubi- 
quity of the sources of fear held them in equilibrium, 
and thus kept them quiet. At any rate, the distance 
was made without harm. Whatever may have been 
their state at first, time and distance must have pacified 
them. When the door -of their car was opened, they 
walked out, to all appearance, with nearly as much 
composure and self-possession, as when led to water 
from their stable at home. 

Arrived at Frenchtown, we took the steamboat again 
and reached Baltimore by the usual route. In passing, 
I might mention a little incident that occurred in this 
city at a livery-stable, where we quartered our horses 
for a night. My companion in talking a few moments 
with the owner of the stables, chanced to mention that 
we were on an equestrian tour. The man, having 
doubtless never formed any acquaintance with the word 
equestrian, except as used in juxtaposition with the tech- 
nicalities of the ring, turned aside to a friend of ours, 
who was in company with us, and asked, if we were 
circus riders. This, when considered in the abstract, 
was by no means a very flattering query, but still, 
when our friend afterwards told us of the question, we 
managed to sustain our pride at about its usual point of 
elevation, by imputations of ignorance to the livery 
man. 

The day after we reached Baltimore, found us on our 
way to Washington. The fact that much of the travel 
between these two cities has been withdrawn from its 
old channel by the railroad that connects them, as well 
as the circumstance that the road passes through a sec- 
tion of country whose soil has been worn out, and 
whose population has, in consequence, been rendered 
sparse by a wretched system of cultivation, tend to 
make the ride a very dreary and uninteresting one. It 
was very evident, that the desolation and barrenness of 
the country was not its natural condition, but had suc- 
ceeded a state of fertility and profitable cultivation. 
Hedges, which long unvisited by the pruning knife, had 
grown rough and irregular, told of the degeneration 
of the waste and sterile tracts which they partially en- 
closed. In one place I remember seeing, at the side of 
the road, an old iron gate fronting a barren plain, and 
once probably the entrance to a rich and productive 
farm. It was really distressing to look at the ruin of 
land bearing such strong marks of former value, and 
to feel at the same time that all its desolation was ow- 
ing to an improvident, reckless system of cultivation. 
The dreariness of this ride was a good preparative for 
the interest and beauty of Washington, and we were 
still farther prepared for the architectural magnificence 
of the place by a gentleman with whom we met on the 
road, who told us, with a very savant air, that the Ca- 
pitol was the finest building in the world. Of course, 
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as Congress was not in session, we saw but few of the 
human “ lions” of the place, and hence were obliged to 
limit our curiosity to the inspection of the buildings and 
other things worthy of notice. I will be shrewd enough, 
however, not to do violence to the reader’s love of no- 
velty, by any information drawn from this quarter. 
Suffice it to say, that no one can look from the dome of 
the rotundo, without being led to agree heartily with 
the Portuguese minister, that Washington is “ a city of 
magnificent distances.” 

Our next stage was Alexandria, a place bearing 
strong marks of decay and stagnation. Its want of 
prosperity is, I believe, ascribed to its neighborhood to 
Washington. The latter, I was told, has almost en- 
tirely swallowed up its trade, and, as a consequence, 
greatly affected its population, which was represented 
to me as amounting at present to about eight thous- 
and. Its inhabitants however say, that the city is 
now, to some extent, improving. One effect of its de- 
pressed circumstances is worth noting ; to some of its 
citizens it is doubtless a matter of consolation,—a 
green spot in the general sterility of business and en- 
terprise. I refer to the redundancy of ladies in its 
population. ‘The fair sex, I am told, have greatly the 
majority, and, as of course we may infer, they have 
vastly the upper hand in the city. This, by the by, 
however, need not necessarily result from superior num- 
ber, for it is notorious that the ladies often get posses- 
sion of the mace without such superiority. Be this as 
it may; the fact in regard to Alexandria is certain, and 
the mode of its explanation easy. On account of the 
narrow limits of business in the city, the young men, as 
they become old enough to take care of themselves, are 
obliged to seek their fortunes where more room is af- 
forded for profitable employment than at home. Hence 
the male members of families, are, in great numbers, 
subtracted from the population ; while the females, poor 
things, not being endowed by custom with equal right 
to locomotion and enterprise, are obliged to remain 
behind. This surplus of ladies is an agreeable, though 
evident feature of decline. It makes a city, like the 
foliage of an autumn tree, bright and beautiful in its 
decay. 

A few minutes ride south from Alexandria brought 
us into Virginia, within the limits of obligation by con- 
tract to the reader. After some few miles on the F're- 
dericksburg road, we turned off to the left into a by- 
way to visit Mount Vernon. Some fraction of an hour, 
perhaps more than this, was passed in reaching an old 
gateway opening upon the road, which first gave us 
notice of our vicinity to Washington’s seat. Two di- 
lapidated cabins stood at its sides, which originally 
were probably intended as porters’ lodges, but were 
now sadly out of repair, and appeared to be tenanted 
by the ordinary negroes of the plantation. We opened 
the gate, and entered upon a narrow road winding 
through a wild, untrimmed, unbroken wood. It is not 
a difficult task for any one of ordinary sensibility to 
fill with interesting thought and feeling, the minutes 
occupied in thrcading that winding avenue in the ro- 
mantic woods of Mount Vernon. By this path, doubt- 


less, Washington, after bidding adieu to the quiet and 
endearments and pleasures of home, passed out, when 
he went to fight his country’s battles, to take part in her 
And, when worn out 


councils and to execute her laws. 
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by the toils of war and crowned with the laurels of vic- 
tory--when wearied with debate, or oppressed with 
the duties of office, or but just released from place and 
power, laden with the blessings of a grateful people, 
this was his path to honorable repose. However there 
was but little necessity for dulling the edge of impa- 
tience by dwelling on such associations as these; a 
short ride brought us within sight of the old family 
residence. 

I will not undertake a regular and minute description 
of the place, as this perhaps would be trite and bur- 
densome, but will merely note such matters as interest- 
ed us most. After tying our horses in front of a low 
range of cabins occupied by the gardener and other of 
the negroes, we entered, under the guidance of the wife 
of the former, a lawn fronting the dwelling. This is an 
old fashioned frame building, which now would be 
thought very plain and simple in its architecture, but 
which in olden time was considered a house for anie 
laird, ween. South of the lawn and house were a 
number of small buildings, whose several destinations 
were detailed by our negro guide. The fish-house, 
salt-house, bath-house, carriage-house, &c., 1 remem- 
ber among the list she enumerated ;—a list, which suffi- 
ciently evidenced that the father of his country stood 
prepared to make such provision for those of his daugh- 
ter’s children who might choose to visit him, as would 
render such a visit any thing but an act of self-denied 
devotion to their grandfather. All the out-door ar- 
rangements, however, are exceedingly plain, and, in 
some instances, even exhibit traces of the pinched fru- 
gality of the olden time. The bath-house is really a 
bijou of simplicity. Diogenes could scarcely have found 
fault with it; a, mere beehive shed boarded in, a little 
hencoop of a place, which stands in striking contrast 
with the airy lavacra of a younger date. And yet this 
humble box, (if indeed it be of no more recent construc- 
tion than I am led to suppose,) often sheltered one, who 
has no fellow now. Doubtless he often left it the lega- 
cy of the dust and smoke and other circumstances of 
honorable war. 

Before entering the dwelling, we went with the negro 
woman, who had undertaken to act as our guide, to 
visit the fomb. The vault, where the remains of the 
Washington family now lie, is within a small square 
enclosure, surrounded by a high brick wall. The en- 
trance to this enclosure is by an iron gate fronting and 
parallel to the door of the vault. On the ground, in the 
open air, on one side of the short path connecting this 
door with the outer gate, lies the sarcophagus of Wash- 
ington, and corresponding to it in situation on the other 
side, that of Mrs. Washington. In order to afford them 
some protection from the weather, they are both now 
covered round with rough board work. Hence all that 
we saw of the sarcophagi, as we looked through the 
bars of the gate, was a small part of the white marble 
appearing through the openings between the boards. 
This is of course only a temporary arrangement. 
Small brick arches, meeting the vault on each side of 
the door and open in front, are to be thrown over each 
coffin, so that the action of the weather may be guarded 
against, and yet they may be exposed to view in 
front. 

It will doubtless be remembered that the sarcopha- 
gus, which contains the remains of Washington, was 
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presented by Mr. Strothers, a Philadelphia marble cut- 

ter. The lid is a slab of fine marble, ornamented with 

a most exquisitely sculptured device in relief on its sur- 

face, executed by an artist in Mr. Strothers’ employ. 
The reader will perhaps recollect too a legend, doubt- 

less the offspring of some creative imagination, which 

went the rounds of the public prints, detailing certain 

strange circumstances connected with the removal of the 
body. It was said that Mr. Strothers, when the old 

covering was taken from the coffin containing the re- 
mains, was permitted to unscrew the lid of this inmost 
receptacle and to look upon the dead. The body, we 
were told, was in perfect preservation, the face, un- 
touched by corruption or decay, was lighted up with a 
benignant smile, as if, unagitated by any pang or unea- 
siness of death, the soul had but a moment since plumed 
it for its distant flight and the body but just settled 
to its long repose. This was no doubt a delicious mor- 
sel for the lovers of romance and sentiment, and, indeed, 
would be interesting to any one, if it possessed the in- 
terestof truth. But unfortunately here itis most essen- 
tially deficient. The coffin was opened in presence of 
a number of the members of the Washington family, 
and probably by theirdirection. An old family servant, 
who was allowed to be with them, assured me that the 
body was completely decayed. The hair and dust had 
fallen from the head, exposing the naked skull. It was 
a singular story ; perhaps the figment of a mind revolt- 
ing at the idea, that a frame, which courage had led to 
so many battle-fields and crowned after so many victo- 
ries, which wisdom had seated in supremacy over the 
councils of a nation of freemen, and wreathed with the 
laurels of civic honor, should be forced to bow to the 
vulgar doom and dismembering tyranny of death. But 
the worm acknowledges no forbidden prey ;—decay 
knows no distinctions, the patriot and the traitor are 
alike her children. 

But before leaving the tomb of Washington, which, 
with all its associations, ought to render every Ameri- 
can, who visits it, at least temporarily, a nobleman in 
thought and feeling, we might notice a mark, that has 
been left at this sacred spot, of one of those mean and 
contemptible traits with which the American character 
is we fear justly stigmatized,—the distorted and deform- 
ed, though perhaps legitimate offspring, of our valued 
liberty. The outer gate was locked, as of course is 
proper and necessary, where, in order to gratify the 
wishes of visitors, the coffin is so exposed. Behind the 
enclosure, however, rails had been fixed, reaching from 
a bank to a lower part of the wall. Some one, betray- 
ing his disregard of the feelings of the living and his 
want of reverence for the dead, had by these assistan- 
ces attempted an escalade, in order to attain by this 
piece of reckless coarseness a nearer approach to the 
hallowed tomb, and an opportunity of more familiar 
scrutiny of the sacred resting-place of the dead. I hope 
Lam guilty of no want of patriotic feeling, when I say, 
that the spirit, of which this act is a result, is one emi- 
nently, if not peculiarly American ; one too, that in a 
country, whence the boast has gone abroad that all who 
live under its laws are noblemen, ought to be scorned 
by private feeling and frowned down by public opinion. 
This disposition inquisitively to pry into what is not 
intended for the eye of strangers; wantonly to set at 


those, who have the right to resent the impertinence, 
will, it is known, be pained by it without being present, 
or feeling disposed to confront the rudeness of the in- 
truder, is unworthy of the other noble traits of the 
American character. 

Akin to this is the disposition, that has been eviden- 
ced in another part of the union, in the conduct of the 
people toward a distinguished foreigner,* who, an exile 
from his country, has taken refuge in ours. His gene- 
rosity and amenity of disposition have made him the 
friend of every one, that can appreciate worth and no- 
bility of character. Wealth and taste enabled him to 
erect in the neighborhood of a pleasant village a fine 
country seat, and to render the grounds around inviting 
and ornamental. These he threw open to the visits of 
all who might care to see them. In return for the 
favor, the vandal spirit of his adopted countrymen has 
been abundantly manifested in defacing and injuring 
whatever could be reached with the knife, or the pen- 
cil. During his temporary absences, the fine statues 
and other ornaments of his walks and lawns, were so 
battered and spoiled, that he was obliged to take them 
within doors out of the reach of his worthy guests. At 
a late visit to his place, 1 saw a door of an observa- 
tory, one of the few things left at a convenient distance 
from the house, that afforded a proper color and surface 
for the pencil, completely bespattered with names, low 
ribaldry, tap-room jests, and (O mores) mockery at fal- 
len greatness. So much for the honor, decency and 
most glorious liberty of the noblest nation that the sun 
in his circuit smiles upon ! 

But, perhaps, the reader would be quite as well sa- 
tisfied, were we to drop the censor and attend to our 
more legitimate duty. A few rods from the place 
where the family remains are now deposited, is the 
old vault. Its site was selected by General Washing- 
ton himself; at his death he was buried within it, and 
it remained his grave until his body was removed by 
Mr. Strothers to its present resting place. This old 
tomb is situated in a grove of fine trees, a short dis- 
tance from the house. It is an exceedingly simple, 
even a rude piece of architecture, consisting merely of 
a small excavation in the earth, built around with 
stone and covered with a mound, in which several 
small trees are rooted. The entrance is by a door in 
the side. The whole structure is a monument of re- 
publican simplicity, and is calculated to affect the 
visiter with a strong desire that it might remain proof 
against the ravages of time, that future generations, 
advanced still farther in refinement and luxury than 
we, might see how distinct splendor is from worth,— 
how narrow and rude a bed greatness could spread 
for its long repose. But alas! its very simplicity will 
make it but a short-lived monument. The hand of 
time, unrepelled by the care and attention of the liv- 
ing, is even now upon it, sapping the supports of the 
mound, mouldering the wall and filling the empty 
cell. A future day will not know the place made sa- 
cred by the choice and burial of Washington. 

On returning from the tombs, we entered the house 
under the guidance of an old family servant. We 
were told, that all the furniture belonging to General 
Washington had been long since removed; there 


* Joseph Buonaparte, ex-king of Spain, resident at Borden- 
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were however a few moveable relics of his original 
establishment remaining. The first thing to which our 
attention was directed on entering the hall, was a large 
and singularly formed iron key, hanging against the 
wall, enclosed in a small glass case. When La Fayette, 
at the head of the National Guards of France, took 
and destroyed the Bastile, he retained its key in his 
possession—and afterwards, when in America, gave it 
to Washington. Here it was hanging in the case. 
The sight of it less than a century ago would have 
made a Frenchman shudder, would have scared him 
with visions of darkness and chains and torture and 
death. At Mount Vernon, it serves as a striking me- 
morial of the value of those republican institutions, 
which its owner gave us; an American should look 
upon it with feelings only of exultation and gratitude. 

We were shown into all the rooms on the lower 
floor of the house. In one, which we entered, was a 
beautifully carved mantle of fine variegated marble, a 
present from La Fayette. Several of the rooms were 
hung with pictures, among which I noticed a portrait 
of Washington on china, which is said to have been cut, 
or broken out of the side of a pitcher. It was mounted 
in a handsome frame, and I believe is considered an 
excellent likeness. The study, which we last visited, 
contains the library, which was considerably increased 
by Judge Bushrod Washington, the General’s nephew 
and his successor at Mount Vernon. Against the wall 
is a portrait of an elder brother, by whom the house 
was first occupied, and with whom Washington lived 
before his marriage. 

On leaving the house, which is so far divested of its 
original furniture, and so far altered in its internal 
arrangement by subsequent occupants, as to excite lit- 
tle interest, except as regards the general association, 
we entered the garden under the guidance of the ebon 
functionary, who presided over that department. It is 
surprising that this part of the establishment, which 
one would suppose would retain fewer traces of its 
original plan than the others, should have preserved 
so far its first arrangement. This is in a great mea- 
sure owing to some edgings of box, that border and 
define the beds, and which the negro man told us were 
planted in Washington’s time, by a Dutch gardener in 
his employ. By the by, this same Dutch gardener must 
have been quite a character. The old man, who was 
with us and who had been very careful to tell us that 
he had learnt his trade of his foreign predecessor, 
showed us a recommendation, which this personage 
had brought with him from Germany, and which had 
been the means of securing him a place at Mount 
Vernon. It really was a curious old document, drawn 
on parchment, now soiled and greasy with age and 
repeated inspection, written in German, with German 
text,—bedizzened and besprinkled, in the usual Dutch 
taste, with all kinds of flowers and flourishes, indica- 
tive, I reckon, of the efflorescence and luxuriousness 
always attending the efforts of this said knight of the 
spade and rake. It carried with it prima facie evidence 
of respectability, was attended with the affidavits of 
sundry great names,—perhaps of the lords and ladies 
of some one of the petty German principalities, and 
had doubtless as inevitable a tendency to set its owner 
at work after his immigration, as any bit of sheep- 





skin of equal size, that he could bring from abroad. 
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His successor seemed to take peculiar pleasure in ex- 
hibiting this, to him, hieroglyphic testimonial of his 
teacher’s ability. Perhaps he flattered himself with 
the idea, that what is a recommendation of a master, 
must, of necessity, answer equally well for his appren- 
tice,—that his color had occasioned no impediment to 
his full and satisfactory acquisition of as perfect a sys- 
tem of German horticulture, as the parchment instru- 
ment in question proved his teacher to possess. This 
at least I must do him the credit to say, that he seemed 
throughout, in the performance of his office, to have 
“walked in the steps of his illustrious predecessor.” 
Indeed, a different course was scarcely practicable, with- 
out serious injury to the beds, since the above mentioned 
box-edgings, winding, at the sides of the paths, through 


‘the garden, necessarily restricted him to such procedure, 


I must confess, however, that one part of the old 
gentleman’s polity was rather grating to the feelings. 
He told us that he made it a practice to sell flowers and 
shrubs to such visitors who might choose to buy of 
him. This really struck me as rather unseemly, to 
drive a petty trade in the produce of the beds, in some 
cases, of the very plants that General Washington had 
cultivated, and that too for the very reason of their 
having been his beds and plants. Relics from such a 
source are surely invested with too much dignity and 
value to be bartered for a few shillings. The gurdener 
told us that such were his orders, and that the money 
was devoted to the support of the place. This, how- 
ever, I cannot but surmise to be a yarn of the old man’s 
special fabrication, to incite us to supply him with tobacco 
and pipe money. Itsurely can’t be done with consent and 
by authority; forevery one must see the revulsion it must 
cause in a visitor’s feelings. What would a foreigner 
think of us, if, on going to Mount Vernon, he were offered 
for some paltry sum a flower to dry in his note book to the 
memory of Washington, and were told that the heirs 
and assigns of this great man eked out their living by 
the sale of such relics. This is the only fault I have 
to find with the old gardener’s menage, and really I 
would suggest it as a matter worthy of restraint and 
limitation. 

At the side of the garden and forming part of its en- 
closure, are the ruins of the green-house, whieh was 
burnt down a year or more ago, Many of the plants 
were saved from the fire, and no other green-house hav- 
ing been provided hira, the old negro had been nursing 
them through the winter in another old building, which 
he had fitted up temporarily for the purpose. They 
were now standing out in the sun in front of their win- 
ter quarters. Some of them looked exceedingly old 
and weather-beaten, as if they had been alive in the 
war time and had borne the common trouble and hard- 
ship of the revolution. The gardener pointed out to 
me an old orange tree and another plant, I think an 
aloe, which had been in the green-house in General 
Washington’s time. The latter bore the marks of ex- 
treme age. Though it had been much injured by the 
fire, it was sprouting strongly again, and as it belongs 
toa very long-lived family of plants, it may doubtless 
be looked on as a representative of revolutionary times 
some twenty or thirty years to come. I was also in- 
debted to the same worthy representative of the colored 
race for showing me an old decayed barkless trunk of 
a cherry tree, for which he claimed an exccedingly 
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remote antiquity. He placed the youth of the tree I 
forget how far back. It may, for aught I know, have 
been a twig when the elder Washington was a boy. 
It had an exceedingly venerable appearance, and, though 
sapless and branchless, it seemed to have been spared 
as a kind of family memorial. 

The old negro, in giving me the history of divers 
matters and events connected with the establishment, 
once or twice chronologized his narration by referring 
to the time, when the ‘‘ Ginner!l took place.” This, at 
least, was the way in which | understood his expres- 
sion. I concluded that he referred to the era, which, in 
common parlance, we would call, General Washing- 
ton’s time; though to be sure this was rather an indefi- 
nite specification. Yet still, | thought that the poor 
fellow had perhaps heard of wars and marriages taking 
place, and thought that, as a consequence, he might 
speak of Ginnerl Washington’s taking place, not only 
with perfect propriety, but with rather rare elegance. 
However, unfortunately for my self-gratulation in hav- 
ing thus encountered something to laugh at, 1 found 
that | had not heard an interposed article, which the 
negro had, though siurringly, supplied. His epoch was 
much more specific,—“ the time the Ginnerl took de 
place,” i.e. Mount Vernon. 

The old cherry trunk aforementioned, was about the 
ultimum visum of our visit. We mounted our horses 
and turned their heads to rethread the path winding 
through the woods to the outer gate of the plantation. 
One of the few unpleasant feelings that came over me, 
as we rode away, resulted from the air of decay, I will 
not be so uncharitable as to say, of neglect, which was 
visible throughout the place. It really is a matter 
greatly to be deplored, that a spot so sacred—around 
which cluster so many associations connected with the 
suffering and sorrow, success and glory of our country, 
should ever be blighted and desolated by the hand of 
Time,—that objects which, by reviving the memory of 
greatness, are calculated to encourage the patriot’s heart 
and to palsy the traitor’s arm, should ever be given over 
from negleet or by necessity to the ravages of decay, to 
moulder and be forgotten. I have often been impress- 
ed with the idea, whether reasonable or no may per- 
haps be doubted, that this subject is worthy the atten- 
tion of the country. A few years ago, it will be re- 
membered, the government applied for permission to 
remove the remains of Washington to the capital. This 
proposal was declined by the family. They preferred 
that the honored dead should lie entombed with his 
kindred. Now, in order to attain the same end then 
desired,—in order to cherish the memory of Washing- 
ton, would it be impracticable for government to pur- 
chase Mount Vernon? They might then restore as far 
as possible all its old arrangements, prop up its moul- 
dering honors,—call back its waning beauty, and thus 
make it a worthy memorial of the dead, whose life it 
nourished and delighted, and whose sepulchre it embo- 
soms. The Russians, among their innumerable palaces 
of splendor and magnificence, take pride in defending 
against the attacks of time the little wood cottage that 
was the home of Peter, their best and greatest Czar. 
And, though Russia is no source for usto have recourse 
to for example or suggestion, yet here, I think, is a pre- 
cedent both interesting and worthy of imitation. 1 
would be no advocate for a sickly sentimentality, that 


would weep over a relic, or brood with yellow melan- 
choly over the conquests of decay. Yet 1 would 
advocate honor to the great,—I doapprove of cherishing, 
by association, as well as by recollection, the memory 
of departed worth. 1 would rejoice in any effort, whe- 
ther public or private, to hold back the ebbing tide at 
Mount Vernon, and to continue it an interesting and 
hallowed shrine for the pilgrimages of a grateful people. 
I might add too that the frequency of visits, makes it 
more properly an object of governmental care, since it 
is thereby rendered an unpleasant place of private re- 
sidence, and | imagine that it is chiefly on this account 
that it is used as such, but about two months of the 
year. The constant intrusion of strangers, though ex- 
pected and doubtless considered an honor by the family, 
is nevertheless a great evil, as it regards domestic pri- 
vacy and comfort. This should serve ina great measure 
to do away any reluctance that may exist to entrust to 
public care that which must necessarily be so far sacri- 
ficed to public feeling. 

However, I have lately met somewhere with the sen- 
timent that digression is a piece of immorality. Whe- 
ther we are to consider it is as equivalent to deception, 
or the fruit of malice prepense, [ will not attempt to 
determine ; but will acknowledge the addition to my 
ethical code and hasten back to the path of duty. It 
is much easier however to get back into this path, 
than from Mount Vernon to regain the main Frede- 
ricksburg road. The rough, winding, illegible way 
that was to lead us to it, was so hard to thread, on 
account of its irregularity and numerous branches, that 
no dint of inquiry of the few we met and no depth of 
study of likelihoods and probabilities could prevent us 
from twice losing our way. ‘The last time we met 
with this mishap, our error was so serious, and, from 
lack of opportunity to gain information, so long continu- 
ed, that we became completely mazed in the paths of 
a rough wood, and were glad to purchase the servi- 
ces of a negro boy from a house we met with, to be our 
pilot to the road. One at all familiar with the peculiar 
sensations of discomfort resulting from such bewilder- 
ments, or the least aware of the anxieties and irrita- 
tions of travel through a thinly settled region, where 
the path is wild and green, has a hundred brothers fork- 
ing from it and no houses by its side to give opportunity 
of learning where you are going, will sympathize with 
us in our feelings of complacency, when once more en. 
joying the carelessness and confidence of a dusty, grass- 
less and bevoelkert road. A few miles of such enjoyment 
brought us to the little village of Occoquon, as pretty 
a place as I saw in all Eastern Virginia. It is situated 
on the Occoquon, just at the mouth of a beautiful gorge, 
which this river forms, in cutting its way through a 
range of mountains, which range across it at this point. 
The scenery can hardly be called grand, at least in 
comparison with what we afterwards saw in other parts 
of the state; but in a region so flat and sterile, so bar- 
ren of magnificence and of fine prospect, you are pre: 
pared to overrate the beauty of the place by the want 
of interest in your previous ride. And, when youcon- 
tinue your journey and encounter the desolation of the 
road beyond, the eye of your imagination goes back 
and stations itself on the bridge opposite the town, 
looks up the gorge, rests upon the stream checkered 
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the foam of its narrows and its rapids,—sees the 
cliffs on either side, here mantled in green and there 
looking over into the current with dark and sullen 
frown, and you are confirmed in the belief of the beauty 
of the scenery of Occoquon. 

The main artificial attraction and probably the nu- 
cleus of the place is a fine mill, which, from its size 
and the hum and whiz of its interior arrangements, in- 
duced me to believe that very abundant advantage was 
taken within it of the divisibility of matter. The mil- 
ler has the finest house, and is doubtless the most con- 
spicuous man, the leader of the ton in the place. Per- 
adventure the younger boys, from constant ocular ex- 
perience of the dignity conferred by milling, and from 
a view of the relative standing of the citizens, look upon 
a miller as the finisterre of civilization,—the ne plus ultra 
of gentility, upon mealy clothes as the sine qué non of a 
gentleman. 

After passing a noon at the tavern of the village, we 
mounted our horses and began again to lessen the dis- 
tance to Fredericksburg. I might stop here to remark 
upon the sterility of the country through which we 
passed, upon its worn out soil and the consequent 
dullness and dreariness of our ride. But, if I were to 
attempt to chronicle all that we saw of barrenness and 
desolation, of ruin and decay along our route through 
Eastern Virginia, much of my narration would be occu- 
pied with descriptions of sombre hue and dotlcful color- 
ing,—with legends of laziness and short-sightedness and 
reckless imposition upon the soil,—with philippics 
against the driving of shallow ploughs and the culture 
of tobacco. I will therefore be sagacious enough to 
avoid souring my whole relation with notices of every 
wretched farm and worthless common that we passed, 
thus spicing all I might say with the acrimony of com- 
plaint and the discordancy of reproach. For it is a 
fact that cannot be denied or modified, that the Eastern 
Virginians, whatever honor or commendation they may 
deserve in other matters, have converted a country 
which in olden time was fertile as a garden and capa- 
ble of supporting in comfort and plenty a dense popu- 
lation, into a home of dearth and barrenness,—a soil, 
which, worn out and weary with unrequited and rude 
demands on its liberality, now refuses the applications 
of a lazy and misguided husbandry, and is recalled to 
its original generosity by no importunity of man and 
by no genial influences from the cloud or sun. Unwil- 
ling at each advance in our ride, to excite in the reader, 
as were excited in us, feelings of sorrow for the wreck 
of a once luxuriant country and a disposition to vitupe- 
rate the improvident system of culture, which origina- 
ted and still perpetuates the evil, we will perform this 
part of our journey without calling attention to the 
tame scenery or the barren fields. At some convenient 
season I will bring together and utter in one category 
all that I have to say in regard to the agriculture of the 
Old Dominion,—in regard to the cause, remedy, shame, 
sin, and folly of the metamorphosis of rich and fertile 
plains into desolate and desert wastes. 

Meanwhile our horses, with their steady trot, have 
worn away the few miles that separated us from our 
night’s lodging at Dumfries. This little town, though 
now exhibiting all the marks of extreme poverty and 
decay, was once, we heard, thriving and prosperous, 
Indeed we were told, ] know not with how much truth, 
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though it is a very probable story, that there was a 
time in the early history of the state, when this little 
town did more business than Baltimore. The tradi- 
tion proves, at least, the antiquity of the place, if no- 
thing else. But, while the rival has proved herself a 
genuine child of America, by her heaithy and rapid 
and still continued growth, this her reputed elder sis- 
ter enjoyed but the health of infancy ; her subsequent 
life has been marked by the feebleness and dwarfish- 
ness and emaciation of premature old age. 

The tavern at which we lodged, afforded abundant 
evidence that the place had seen better days. It is 
large and arranged on an extensive scale, and exhi- 
bits every mark of having been built to supply a 
demand for far more accommodation, than is now ever 
needed at Dumfries. It no doubt has often been the 
home of wassail and of wine, when the neighboring 
yeomen could find material for dreams of wealth and 
prosperity. Its large empty rooms, whose smoky walls 
and broken windows now tell of meager revenue, no 
doubt once rang with laugh and song, when the hopes 
of the honest burghers were young and they knew 
whence the silver was to come to pay mine host for 
the liquor that warmed their brains. The number of 
its patrons in the palmy days of Dumfries is evinced 
by its high stone steps, which, as I observed, were 
worn and furrowed by the constant tread of visitors. 
The causes of all this degeneration and decay, are 
doubtless the withdrawal of trade to more eligible 
towns, the unhealthiness of the country and the in- 
creasing poverty and worthlessness of the soil for miles 
around. 

As may be supposed, we felt no disposition to while 
away at Dumfries more time than was positively neces- 
sary for the purposes of supper and lodging ; and if I 
remember correctly, ample means were afforded us of 
attending to both these duties very satisfactorily. 1 
can find no fault with Dumfries tavern as a lodging 
place; its whole air and arrangement favor repose. 
There is so much stagnation and want of life in the 
town, that no neighboring noises, indicative of thrift and 
activity disturb the traveller’s rest; and, alas! for the 
blue nose and solemn countenanee of mine host, no 
money- producing bustle, within doors, rose from the bar 
or hail to interrupt our slumbers. It was a fine oppor- 
tunity to study the nature and intrinsic essence of si- 
lence, its physical effects upon the freme and the conse- 
quences of the presence of noreverberation in the ear,— 
the temporary death and torpor of one of the senses. 
But, though Dumfries has hardly strength and power 
of lungs remaining to make much noise in the world, 
yet still it has many things in common with other towns 
and villages. For example, the sun rises upon it about 
in the same way that it does elsewhere. This fact came 
to our knowledge in the regular course of events, when 
we had finished our offerings at the shrine of Morpheus ; 
and soon after the discovery we made use of the phe- 
nomenon, to mount our horses and seek an appetite for 
breakfast in cutting off, by a fresh inroad, a slice of the 
distance to Fredericksburg. 

After nine miles, we stopped to breakfast at Acquia, 
a place still more wretched!ly ruinous and dilapidated 
than Dumfries. It bore every mark of extreme and 
increasing decay. I was surprised at this,.for it struck 
me that so small a village, even if possessed of no manu- 
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facturing advantage, or facilities for trade, could still 
support itself in better condition than it exhibited 
merely as a residence for laborers, or on so public and 
important a road, by means of its store and tavern, 
each of which it contained in an impoverished condition 
A keg of epsom salts on the counter of the store might, 
however, have served to suggest a solution of the mys- 
tery. Struck with the portentous size of the keg and 
with the amount of material for this interesting beve- 
rage, | was led to ask the shop-boy how they came to 
provide such a quantity and whether it would not be 
apt to lay long on hand. He assured me that it was 
by no means an ill-advised purchase, and that, judging 
of the future by the past, it would all be sold within 
a few—TI forget the precise number of months. I found 
upon inquiry that the cause of the decay of the place 
is its extreme sickliness,--that at one season of the 
year it is visited by very prevalent and most fatal 
fever,—that in the month of August the town is almost 
depopulated. It seems that a removal to the distance 
of half a mile, in some directions from the village, is 
enough to place an inhabitant out of the reach of the 
morbid miasmata. Hence the white people of the 
place leave it at the sickly season, and the blacks, some 
of them, remain alone. I was astonished at finding that 
the negroes were by no means so much exposed to 
danger from the fever,—that they stayed there during 
the most pestilential state of the air, very generally 
with impunity. My feelings of surprise now under- 
went a completerevolution. Before, | had wondered at 
the ruin of the town ; now, my wonder was still more 
excited that it was not a heap of ruins. What on 
earth, I thought, could induce a man possessed at all 
of the power of locomotion, to remain in such a wretched 
little kennel, without any visible attraction or facility 
of living, and with the yearly returning necessity of a 
troublesome change of quarters, or of running a gaunt- 
let with a most virulent form of bilious fever. The 
éclaircissement of this new shade of the mystery was 
not so easy as of its first phase. However, the villa- 
gers told me in self defence that there they had houses 
ready built,—built I suppose either before the spot 
became so unhealthy, or, at least, before the danger was 
known,—whereas a removal would involve the neces- 
sity of sacrificing these dwellings and providing them- 
selves with others. But really a man must be very far 
gone in poverty and very far gone too in doubt of his 
ability to maintain himself, to live in such a hole, with the 
usual walking facilities, and the wide world before him. 
Poor Acquia had at the time we passed through it, a 
new evil to contend with in addition to the prospect of 
the sickly season. Corn was selling at one dollar and 
a half a bushel, which by no means quadrated with the 
peculiar situation of its exchequer. We learnt that 
one important means of supply was by an exchange 
for grain of fish caught in the Potomac, within a few 
miles of the village. Corn had been so scarce that but 
about twenty bushels had been brought down the river 
to be given in thisexchange. This had worked wrong 
for the poor Acquiars. 
In the hands of the kind landlady who gave us our 
breakfast I left my umbrella through an unfortunate 
though happily time forgetfulness, and, when after- 
wards, in clear weather, I congratulated myself on re- 
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shelter, 1 was glad that my memory had selected so 
proper an occasion to betray its trust, so that the arti- 
cle forgotten had become a trifling comfort to the poor 
old landlady of Acquia, in the pertinacious integrity of 
her viands and the imperturbed composure of her beds. 
However there are times, as the sequel will show, 
when such a loss makes itself feltt—when a man is 
driven by mere stress of weather to feel the vital effi- 
cacy of umbrellas,—the great convenience of having 
some extent of silk to interpose between skin and sky. 

Again in the saddle, we rode on through the same 
tame, uninteresting country, which, with little inter- 
ruption, we had seen round us ever since entering the 
state at Alexandria, and which afforded nothing of 
scenery or incident worth laying before the reader. 
However, there is a little story of Virginia hospitality 
connected with this stage of our journey, which it may 
not be amiss to chronicle, were it but to confirm the fact, 
that, if the Eastern Virginians have not the best soil, 
or the best idea of agriculture in the world, they go 
far toward making it up by the goodness of their hearts. 
Our stopping place at noon was to have been a private 
entertainment, as the Virginians call a smal] country 
tavern, not much overrun with business, and, as I con- 
cluded, not licensed to sell liquor. This last charac- 
teristic is I suppose, the specific distinction in the case ; 
for we met afterward with many public houses thus 
designated, and found no difference from the ordinary 
country tavern, as far as regards universal reception of 
travellers and the provision of the usual accommoda- 
tion. Be this as it may, we were to stop at noon ata 
certain private entertainment, to which we had been re- 
commended. When we reached it, however, and were 
about to dismount at the door, with the expectation of 
rest and refreshment, the landlady made her appear- 
ance, and told us, to our no small chagrin, that her hus- 
band had gone from home and had inadvertently taken 
the barn key with him in his pocket. I suppose the 
poor fellow had so few demands on his services, that 
he had almost lost sight of the necessity of making pro- 
vision for a chance visitor in his absence. However, 
here we were; we could have ad libitum all that was 
necessary for ourselves, but as what our horses were 
interested in was all within the logs of the barn, and, fur- 
thermore, as they had seen nothing in the way of hay or 
grain since we left Dumfries, it was evident we must go 
elsewhere. Butthen unfortunately there was no tavern 
beyond short of the Rappahannock, and that was too 
far both for ourselves and horses. Here was ample 
material fora quandary. The landlady proposed this 
method of extrication. She told us that about a mile 
ahead, near the road, a family lived named C——, 
who, if we stated our case to them, she had no doubt 
would gladly afford us the requisite entertainment. 
Well this was rather disagreeable, but still, as it seemed 
our only resource, we determined to put their hospi- 
tality to the proof. We accordingly turned our horses 
again into the road and fell to work to despatch the 
intervening mile. We soon were in sight of the house, 
rode up, presented our petition, were most kindly re- 
ccived, our horses were fed and we ourselves invited to 
dine with the family. 

Our hosts were plain farmers, simply clad, of the 
sturdy yeomanry of the Old Dominion. With three 





lief from its weight, and in the rain, regretted its absent 


young men, the sons of the kind old lady, who recciv- 
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ed us, [ was exceedingly pleased. If they may serve | 
as a model of their class in that section of the state, I 
must commend the good breeding, intelligence, manli- | 
ness, and kind feeling of the young farmers of Eastern | 
Virginia; I must do honor to their freedom from boor- 
ish sheepishness, as well as from the contrary,still more 
disagreeable trait so common in our New England | 
states,—impudent inquisitiveness and a hungry eager- 
ness to reap from questions and scrutiny a stranger’s 
circumstances and purposes. On conversing with them, 
I found them much interested and quite at home in the 
subject of Virginia politics. I discovered that they 
were strongly prejudiced in favor of the present admin- 
istration, and that they had been much interested, 
though displeased, with the recent course of Mr, Rives. 
They spoke of him as a man of great ability, and as 
once possessed of so much influence with his former 
party, that, had he remained within their ranks, he 
would in their opinion, have been some day a candi- 
date for the Presidency. Now, they held him to be 
entirely ruined as a statesman, and one of them, who 
had seen him recently, insisted that a dejected and hag- 
gard air, betrayed his consciousness of his own political 
undoing.* These sentiments, which, by the by, we will 
not infringe upon the necessary and proper neutral 
character of a literary journal, by either endorsing or 
condemning, were expressed with much _ intelligence, 
frankness and manifest interest. 

Notwithstanding all the mischiefs resulting from the 
strifes and agitation of party, notwithstanding all the 
temptations to corruption and political chicanery, which 
they necessarily involve, 1 am by no means convinced 
that well defined and wide distinctions of party are 
not all important to the strength and well being of a 
country.. They agitate and preserve from impurity and 
stagnation the popular sea, they foster public intelli- 
gence and keep alive a spirit of eager inquiry and of 
free discussion, they tend to feed the patriotism of all 
not personally interested in political questions, they 
create and foster among the people an interest in the 
government and a consequent disposition to regulate 
and hold in restraint, by a wholesome censorship, the 
actions of their public servants, 

But, alackaday ! for our supplementary principle of 
ethics! Where were we, when we fell into this dull 
disquisition ? Let us get hold of the thread of our story. 

With all the benevolent feeling that rest and refresh- 
ment and hospitable treatment naturally occasion, we 
prepared to pursue our journey. It is perhaps unne- 
cessary to say, that the family, though apparently by 
no means overburdened with wealth, would receive no 
manner of compensation. Thanks and kind wishes 

* NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

Having shown the proof sheet of the foregoing pas- 
sage to a friend at our elbow--he remarked somewhat 
jocosely, that the young farmers referred to, might 
possess very “ good breeding, intelligence and manli- 
ness,”—-and yet entertain very crude notions of either 
the duties or probable fortunes of a statesman--and 
that, so far from the honorable ex-senator referred to, 
having “a haggard and dejected air”——he, our friend, 
had lately the pleasure of seeing and conversing with 
him, and that no one could have exhibited a counte- 


were all we could return, and upon tendering these with 
a good degree of earnestness and with no manner.of 
let or reservation, we found ourselves again in the sad- 
dle and on the road. After an hour or thereabout of 
steady trotting, now made very supportable by the 
requisite personal and animal reflection, we crossed the 
Rappahannock and were in Fredericksburg,—the city 
of the Unfinished Monument. 

And now, as our first week of travel is nearly spent,— 
as we are sheltered from Saturday’s western sun by a 


comfortable hotel, in a pleasant city, here will be a 


point of repose grateful to ourselves and peradventure 
more grateful to the reader, 





ITALY. 


I saw a maiden stand one summer eve, 

Gazing in silence on the golden clouds 

That floated in the sky, till, one by one, 

The first bright stars came forth, and the soft light 
Of evening faded like a dream away. 

—She gazed—but yet she heeded not the clouds, 
Nor the sweet sunset, nor the coming stars. 

Her heart was far away, and as her thoughts 
Spoke through her eyes in tears, her spirit sang :-- 


“In thy sweet land, O! Italy! I dwell in all my dreams, 

Thy sun upon my heart hath poured the radiance of its beams; 
I see the beauty that thy skies, at morn and evening wear, 

And hear the soft and melting strains that float upon thy air ; 
The wind steals o’er me, laden with the incense of thy flowers, 
And I gaze upon thy lofty domes and on thy marble towers. 


‘« They say our skies are beautiful—and that our sun is bright, 
That sweetly from the blue of Heaven, the moon looks down 
at night ; 

They say that all our vallies smile with gaily blooming flowers, 
And that the trees of Italy are not more green than ours. 

But since, O bright and blessed Jand! my heart hath dreamed 
of thee, 

Our sun, and moon, and gentle flowers are sad and dark to me. 


‘¢ *Tis not that fairer, lovelier furms and brighter eyes are thine, 
For beautiful forms are ’round us here, and bright eyes softly 
vin nota love more constant there, doth mock the flight of 
time, 

For the beundless love of the human heart is the joy of our own 
proud clime ; 

And I know that I should sigh to leave the friends of my happy 
home, 

Amid thy groves and fragrant bowers forever more to roam. 


‘¢ But Italy ! sweet Italy !--thou bearest on thy breast 

The footprints of a mighty race, whose hearts are now at rest. 
Thy noble dead are with us, as we gaze upon thy sky, 

And though we eee them not, we feel their memory cannot die ; 
And our spirits burn within us, and our eyes are dimmed with 
tears, 

As back are wafted to our thoughts the scenes of buried years. 


‘¢ For these I love thee, Italy !—but not alone for these ; 

Thy balmy air--thy summer sun--thy darkly heaving seas, 
Thy deep unfathomed sky- thy clouds, that spread their wing's 
above, 

Have haunted me in visions, till they won my spirit’s love,-- 
And now I seem in all my dreams to sai! along thy shore, 

And I hear the breaking waters and the lightly dipping oar.”* 





nance of more undisturbed tranquillity. 


* * 
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LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY ANDITS APPLICATION. 


BY GEO. COMBE, ESQ. 


Reported for the New Yorker. 


LECTURE VII. 
SUPERIOR SENTIMENTS. 


Inow come to what are called the Superior Sentiments, or such 
as constitute the peculiarly human character. Of these, how- 
ever, Benevolence and Imitation are found also in the inferior 
animals. The best rule for ascertaining the size of the coronal 
region, the seat of these sentiments, is the following : The cen- 
tre of Causality corresponds to the point of ossification in the 
frontal bone, and the centre of Cautiousness to the point of ossi- 
fication in the parietal bone, and all that part of the head which 
lies above these points belongs to the Moral Sentiments, allow- 
ing a little for Causality and a little for Cautiousness. Pass a 
string, therefore, round the head over these points, and if that 
part of the head which lies above a plane, of which this string is 
the boundary, be low and flat, you may rest assured that the 
Moral Sentiments are small ; if it be high and broad, you may 
be certain that they are large. I shall now treat of the indivi- 
dual organs, and first of 


BENEVOLENCE. 


This organ is situated at the fore part of the top of the head, 
on each side of the middle line, and anterior to the fontanel. 
This is a representation of the brain and skull of Gottfried, the 
murderer, and this of Eustache, a most benevolent Negro; you 
perceive the great difference of development in thisregion. A 
friend of Gall, knowing that he sought external manifestations 
of mental qualities, requested him to examine the head of a ser- 
vaot remarkable for his amiable disposition and gvodness of 
heart, as itis called. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ said he, ‘‘ to find a 
greater degree of goodness than that young man possesses.”’ 
Gall complied with the request, and perceived a prominence of 
the frontal bone. He recollected a school-mate who had the like 
amiable temper: and he was requested by a lady to examine 
the head of her son, also very amiable. He found all their 
heads most developed in this region, though different every 
where else ; and by examination of others, he was convinced 
that the disposition to do good was innate, and that here was its 
organ. 

St. Paul beautifully describes this sentiment under the name 
of Charity: ‘* Charity,” says he, ‘+ suffereth long and is kind, 
Charity envieth not; Charity vaunteth not itself—is not puffed 
up.’”? This organ prompts to acts like that of the Good Sama- 
ritan. Itis distinct from Love of Approbation ; for those who 
have it large do good without regard to fame, and do not com- 
plain of ingratitude ; they manifest a warmth and simplicity of 
manners, and a directness of purpose which touch the heart at 
once; while those who do good from leve of approbation seek 
witnesses, boast of their goodness, and evince a coldness and 
restraint which betray their true feelings. See how large it isin 
Henry IV. of France, and beautifully did he manifest it in his 
character. When urged to injure an officer who had taken part 
against him, he replied, ‘‘I will do him so much good that he 
will be forced to love me.’? When urged to destroy a town 
which he had conquered, he replied, ‘* The pleasure which re- 
sults from gratified revenge lasts but for a moment; that which 

flows from mercy is eternal.’?? Fenelon exhibited a most beau- 
tiful manifestation of it when he said, ** lam a true Frenchman, 
and love my country ; dut 1 love mankind better than my coun- 
try.”». Hobbes denies there is such a sentiment, and resolves its 
manifestation into selfishness. Pleasure indeed is, by a beauti- 
ful arrangement of the Creator, made a concomitant of benevo- 
lent acts, but it is not for the pleasure that the acts are per- 
formed. The man who sees another fall into the water and leaps 
in to save him, must feel great delight in preserving his fellow 
from drowning ; but not for this delight did he risk his own life, 

The organ is very distinctly developed in the head of Jacob 
Jarvis, of Cork, whocould never resist any solicitation. This 
was soon discovered by his acquaintances, and they obtained 
from him any thing for which they chose to ask ; till at length 





about to request something, had to lock the door, or he had to 
hide himself. The organ is extremely developed in this, the 
head of the negro Eustache, whose merits were publicly ac- 
knowledged by the Institute of France, when in 1832, he receiv- 
ed the Prize of Virtue. During the insurrection of the Blacks 
at St. Domingo, the disinterested exertions of Eustache in be- 
half of his master, Mr. Belin, were unbounded. By his address, 
courage, and devotion, this gentleman, with upwards of four 
hundred other Whites, were saved,from the general massacre, 
and the fortune of Mr. Belin several times preserved. At Paris 
he was always doing good: the profits of his industry and the 
rewards which he obtained were all employed in relieving the 
miserable. At Port au Prince, Eustache often heard his master, 
who was an old man, deplore the gradual weakening of his 
eyes. Eustache could not read, but inspired with the hope of 
pleasing his master he applied himself secretly to study, took 
lessons at four o’clock in the morning, that he might not en- 
croach on the time required for his regular duties, and speedily 
acquired the wished for knowledge. Approaching the old man 
with a book in his hand, he proved tv him that if nothing seems 
easy to ignorance, nothing is impossible to devotion. I again 
show you the cast, as it is one of the most beautiful demonstra- 
tions of this organ which we possess. 

That this faculty can only manifest itself by giving alms or 
money, is avulgar error. It may be exerted in a thousand other 
ways. It is benevolence toward those with whom we live, to 
order our arrangements with a due regard to their comfort, and 
not to deny them proper gratifications; it is benevolent to sup- 
press our own humors and impulses, when these would occasion 
unnecessary pain to others; it is benevolent, in giving orders, 
to restrain Self-Esteem, and, in censuring, to be mild and merci- 
ful; it is benevolent to be courteous and considerate to those in 
humble station. Benevolence, too, is an essential element in 
true politeness. I knew a gentleman in whom this organ was 
large, but combined with large Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem. 
He had much leisure time, and he would devote whole days to 
the promotion of benevolent purposes, but very seldom gave pe- 
cuniary aid, 

Deficient Benevolence does not produce cruelty or any posi- 
tive sentiment, but it leads to regardlessness of the welfare of 
others. When it is small, a powerful restraint is removed from 
the propensities, The organ ought to be large in those who at- 
tend on sickness. Let Benevolence be absent, and there is no 
ever-gushing well-spring of goodness. One who has large 
Conscientiousness may attend the sick faithfully as a matter of 
duty, but will not inanifest that uniform kindness and gentle- 
ness, that softness and sympathy, which is so gratifying, sooth- 
ing and important. Ihave never known it smallin a regular 
stewardess, which may be accounted for from the fact that one 
in whom the organ was small would soon become disgusted with 
the duties and find other employment, or be discharged for ne- 
glect. Benevolent men are often very irascible and passionate ; 
this arises from the combination of large Benevolence and De- 
structiveness. Burns possessed this combination. Compare 
the height of the forehead above Causality in htm and in Belling- 
ham, the murderer, or take the distance above the evebrows 
even; in the latter you almost immediately reach the top of the 
head; in the former you have to travel a considerable distance. 
This is the head of Wm. Hare, in which you perceive it to be 
very deficient. This cast was taken during life. Now suppose 
the thickness of the skull and integuments removed, and how 
smal! would be the development of the brain. Compare it with 
the head of Rammohum Ray. We have morethan a hundred 
skulls of murderers, and in almost all we find Benevolence very 
small. Persons in wkom the organ is small, and Acquisitive- 
ness and Self-Esteem large, cannot conceive the feeling of pure 
Benevolence: they attribute every thing to selfishness ; and if 
Destructiveness, be large, they cannot realize that even the 
Deity himself can take pleasure in doing good. If urged to 
some act of kindness and charity toward others, they say they 
have enough to do with themselves, and that nobody manifests 
benevolence toward them. 

The deficiency of this organ exposes the mind to the influence 
of the lower feelings, and the temper is then apt to become cold, 
harsh, sour and unhappy. There is little sympathy with enjoy- 
ment; the face of creation appears not to smile ; and moral and 
physical objeets are viewed on their darkest sides. And if De- 





his wife, when she saw any one coming whom she supposed 


etructiveness be large, the mind steels itself with malignity. 
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Destructiveness and Benevolence do not neutralize, but mutu- 
ally aideach other. In operative surgeons this con.bination is 
generally found. An army going to battle isemblematic of the 
activity of these two faculties. The enemy marches forward 
equipped for the work of destruction, yet surgeons attend on it 
four the purpose of succoring those on whom the calamities of 
war may fall. Without Combativeness and Destructiveness 
there would be no war; and without Benevolence, neither mercy 
nor compassion. Burns was an instance of this combination, 
and Dr. Currie says of him: ‘ By nature kind, brave, sincere, 
andin a singular degree compassionate, he was on the other 
hand proud, irascible and vindictive.” 

This organ is found developed in the lower animals, and its 
development may be judged of by the external form of the fore- 
hea‘. In the horse the organ is placed in the middle of the fore- 
head justabove the eyes. Whenthis region is hollow and nar- 
row, a horse is invariably vicious, and disposed to bite and kick. 
Ia mill and good-natured horses, the contrary form is always 
present. In dogs the same rule holds good ; and in the cat the 
development of this organ may be estimated. That great differ- 
ences exist in these animals all know. Some cats will allow 
themselves to be played with and handled by children without 
ever striking them, except with their sheathed claws; some 
ecratch at all who incommode them in the slightest degree. 
Some dogs will precipitate themselves into water to save persons 
who have fallen in. : 

Benevolence may, however, be abused. Conscientiousness is 
required to stay the hand till justice be satisfied, and firmness to 
resist impulses in general till reason has decided upon the pro- 
priety and mode of going. By indiscriminate alms-giving, pro- 
fligacy and idleness may be encouraged, and reckless dissipa- 
tion fostered. 

In disease this organ may be preternaturally active. It is of- 
ten active, too, iu idiots. ‘*] once knew a man,’ says Dr. 
Rush, ‘* who discovered no one mark of reason, who possessed 
the moral sense or faculty in so high a degree that he spent his 
whole life in acts of Benevolence. He was not only inoffensive, 
(which is not always the case with idiots,) but he was kind and 
affectionate to every body.” 

This organ generally gives great sweetness to the voice and 
kindness and tenderness to the manner. 


VENERATION. 


This organ is situated exactly in the centre of the coronal re- 
gion at the fontanel, behind Benevolence. Dr. Gall’s father had 
ten children, one of whom was devoutfrom childhood and wish- 
ed to become a priest, but was made a merchant by his father. 
Unhappy in this business, he abandoned it at the age of twenty- 








three, took orders, and became a very pious, useful man. Dr. 
Gall was intended for the church, but having no partiality for | 
it, left it for the study of medici.e. He also observed a variety 
of dispositions among children at the schools, for which nobody 
could account, some being pious, others quite the reverse. ‘This 
led him to believe religious sentiment to be innate. He then ex- | 
amined the headsof religious people, and finally found a promi 
nence in this region. This was remarkable in his brother, in 
the portraits of eminent saints, and in antique statues of high 
priests. He entered the Catholic churches, always open in 
Europe, and saw the same marks in the greatest devotees--and 
finally established the organ. 

This organ produces the sentiment of Veneration in general, 
and the tendency to worship. It is a mere impulse, however, 


liable to go astray ; and if the understanding be limited, and: 0 | 


revelation have reached the individual, the unfortunate being 
may worship the genius of the storm, the source of light and 
heat, or even brutes, stocks and stones. 


It has been said that with this organ man should have no need | 


of arevelation. But this organ, onthe contrary, was absolute- 
ly necessary to fit man for the reception of revelation; and if 
Veneration be of itself blind, nothing is more reasonable than 
that it should receive guidance. From this ergan Dr. Gall draws 
an argument for the existence of God. Destructiveness is im- 
p'anted in the mind, and animals exist around us to be killed for 
our sustenance. Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitiveness are 
given, and friends and children are provided as objects on which 
they may be exercised. Benevolence exists, and the unhappy 
and unfortunate are everywhere around uz, on whom its benign 





radiance may be shed. So man has the instinctive tendency to 
adore, and we may reasonably infer that a God exists as its ob- 
ject. This argument has, of course, only the force of an apology. 

You perceive this region very much developed in King Robert 
Bruce, who manifested the faculty strongly. Benevolence was 
rather smallin him, and he stained his name by many acts of 
cruelty and unnecessary executions. But he was always de- 
vout. He made a vow that he would visit Jerusalem, but being 
unable todo so, he made one of his bravest Knights swear to cut 
out his heart after death and carry it thither. The heart was 
cut out, but the Knight was killed on the journey. The body of 
Bruce was, in part, recognized by the ribs having been sawn 
away on the left side. Compare the head of Bruce with this of 
Thurtell, in which itis very small. Recollect that you measure 
the elevation of an organ above a plane passing through the 
frontal and parietal protuberances; Decause, if Firmness and 
Benevolence be very large, it may seem depressed, when it is in 
fact considerable. : 

This organ is represented large in the portraits of eminently 
religious persons. In this portrait of St. John, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, itis represented as very large; and also inthis head of 
Christ, by Raphael. In these the parts behind the ear, or the 
organs common to man and the lower animals, are small; 
whereas the organs situated in the forehead and coronal region 
are very large, indicating great intellect and exalted Benevo- 
lence and Veneration. Dr. Gall puts this question: Has this 
divine form been invented, or may we presume thatit is a faith- 
ful copy of the original? It is possible, he continues, that art 
ists may have imitated the heads of the most virtuous, just and 
benevolent men, and thence drawn the head of Christ. But it 
is more probable that the general figure of the head of Christ has 
been transmitted to us. St. Luke was a painter, and how should 
he fail to preserve the features of his Master? It is certain that 
this form of the head of Christ is of very high antiquity: we 
find it in mosaics, and in the most ancient paintings. The curi- 
osities of the second century possessed images of Jesus and of St. 
Paul. He concludes, therefore, that neither Raphael nor any 
other artist invented this admirable configuration. 

Metaphysicians ia general do not admit an original tendency 
to worship. We perceive order, beauty, harmony, power, wis- 
dom and goodness, say they, in the works of creation, and infer 
the existence of a Supreme Creator and Director, whom we 
thus feel constrained to admire and adore. We admit thatthe 
understanding of man sees through Nature up to Nature’s God. 
But there itstops. It perceives facts and draws inferences, but 
does not feel emotions. Phrenology therefore goes further and 
proves the existence of a sentiment the tendency of which isto 
adore. And that our view is correct, the universal prevalence 
of this tendency fully proves. Where the understanding is full- 
est the emotion is often the strongest. Men cut down branches 
from the trees and worship them ; they hew out a rude figure 
and adore it; they prostrate themselves before reptiles and mon- 
sters-~facts utterly incompatible with the notion that man wor- 
ships as the result of a process of reasoning. 

This organ gives respect for age and deference toward supe- 
riorsin rank. In children itis a chief ingredient in filial piety, 
and produces that soft and almost holy reverence with which a 
child looks up to its parent. If this organ be small, but Bene- 
volence and Adhesiveness large, children may live with their 
parents as friends and be to them very kind and attentive; but 
there will be little of that deferential regard—that submitting of 
their will to that of their parents—which we witness as the re- 
sult of the former combination. 

Veneration is conspicuous in the heads of those who have 
great reverence for whatever is ancient and venerable, and who 
continually talk about “‘ the wisdom of their ancestors.” You 
in this country seem to have little respect for the wisdom of your 
ancestors; perhaps there is no country in which this direction 
of the feeling is less prevalent. Servants in whom this organ is 
large are the most obedient and deferential. 

This faculty inspires the beholder with profound awe when 
gazing on ancient temples, cathedrals or sepulchres. A person 
in whom it is small would experience little emotion even while 
gazing on Westminster Abbey, with all its monuments of de- 
parted genius. Veneration is one ingredient in the tendency to 
antiquarianism. 

You have often heard that Phrenology is hostile to Religion. 
This has often amused me when I think that it is the first sys- 
tem of mental philosophy which has recognized an innate facul- 
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ty giving a tendency to adore. But we must distinguish between 
Religion and Creeds, The latter are merely the representations 
of men or the standard of belief which they have adopted. The 
Scotch Confession of Faith, for example, contains the estab- 
lished creed of the National Church. Now the articles of this 
creed were adopted by a majority of votes ; thus they determin- 
ed, perhaps by two or three of a majority, what was and what 
was not the will of God. The sentiment of Veneration gives 
us a tendency to love God and submit ourselves to His wiil: but 
it does not direct us to any particularcreed. To say that Phie- 
nology is hostile to Religion, however, is as absurd as to affirm 
that the discoveries of Newton put out the light of the sun. 

This organ is larger in women than in men—and they are 
more obedient and prone to devotion. In misfortune, too, they 
submit with a better grace. 

When large in a preacher, itis manifested in prayer by the 
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[ Decemrer, 


Firmness has no relation to external objects; it only adds a 
quality to the manifestations of other organs. Thus with Com- 
bativeness it produces determined bravery—with Conscientious- 
ness inflexible integrity. Firmness, however, cannot supply the 
deficiency of other organs. One with very small Tune might 
persevere in striking the keys of a piano seven years without 
making melody. We must distinguish between the manifesta- 
tion of Firmness and the gratification of the large organs. An 
individual in whom Acquisitiveness is large may persevere un- 
ceasingly in the pursuit of wealth, but in the means employed 
he will be vacillating and unsteady. This organ is larger in the 
British than in the French, and the latter are astonished at the 
stubborn perseverance of the former. Napoleon complained of 
the weakness of the French character in this respect. Under 
the influence of large Combativeness and small Cautiousness, 
they make the most cheering and vigorous attacks ; but, if stea- 





soft breathing fervor of his tones; when simall in a preacher, 
his prayers are cold and formal. This faculty gives respect for 
every human being. 

Some seem to tremble for the stability of Religion; but ac 
Nature has implanted the organs of Veneration and Wonder in 
the brain, and the corresponding sentiments in the mind, itis a 
groundless terror to apprehend that Religion can ever be extin- 
guished, or even endangered, by the arguments or ridicule of 
the profane. Forms of worship may change, and particular re- 


dily resisted, their ardor abates and they give way. The Bri- 
tish, on the contrary, advance with cool determination, and, al- 
though repulsed, are not discomfitted, but preserve presence of 
mind to execute whatever may appear most advisable. This 
quality is of great service in contention, as he who is able to 
maintain his faculties in a state of vigorous application for the 
greatest length of time wearies out his opponent. 

This organ is large, as you see, in King Robert Bruce ; and he 
was distinguished for unshaken firmness and vivid hope. His 





ligious tenets may now be fashionable a:.d subsequently fall into 
decay, but while the human heart continues to beat, awe and 
veneration for the Divine Being will animate the soul; not until 
the race of man becomes extinct will the worshipper cease to 
kneel and the hymn of adoration to rise. 

The natural language of Veneration is to carry the head and 
hands upward. In the East it is usual to prostrate the body or 
bow very low before superiors. This is not the language of 
Veneration, but the abasement of Self-Esteem. This drawing 
of Christ represents the attitude of which Ispeak. He is sup- 
posed to be saying, ‘* Not my will but Thine be done.” 


Sometimes this organ becomes diseased, and the source of the | 


most beatific emotions. In Mr. Drury’s establishment near 
Glasgow, I saw, in 1836, a patient whose tendency to prayer, 
when laboring under a fit of insanity, was irresistible. In his 
head I found Veneration small; yet he was on his knees all day. 
This was thought to be an opposing fact ; but this patient enjoy- 
ed a lucid interval, when I conversed with him, and asked him 
whether he enjoyed his devotional exercises when excited. 
** No,” said he, ‘*1 do not; I feel very unhappy—as though I 
was going to be visited by Divine wrath.” Cautious::ess and 
Destructiveness were very large in him; and my belief is that 
he felt overpowering terror, and that in his prayers he was de- 
precating punishment. Mr. Drury himself became satisfied that 
this was the true explanation. 


FIRMNESS. 


This organ is situated at the posterior part of the coronal re- 
gion, close upon the middle line. You can readily distinguish 
the middle of Cautiousness ; this organ lies directly over it. I 
shall exhibit specimens of this organ in very different degrees 
of development. In this head of Mrs. H., Conscientiousness is 
large and Firmness very deficient. In Haggart you see Consci- 
entiousness very deficient and Firmness very large. Inthe Rev. 
Mr. Martin both organs are much developed; and you perceive 
this part of the coronal region constitutes a large and full arch. 
Contrast these two heads. In this of Captain Parry the head 
gradually rises from before backward. In this of Dr. Dodd, in 
whom both these organs are very deficient, the head is higher in 
front than behind. This head of Judas Iscariot shows a large 
development of this organ. In this head of Oberlin it is very 
large. This is an extraordinary head ; and his history exhibits 
a most delightful example of undaunted perseverance in a 
course of high and practical benevolence. This orzan you see 
very large in Stubbs; and he was remarkable for his firmness. 
It is always large in stubborn and refractory children. 

Dr. Gall noticed that persons of a firm and constant character 
have this part of the brain much developed. Lavater had be- 
fore made the same remark. He who is deficientin this organ is 
the sport of external circumstances and communicated impres- 
sions. When large, it gives fortitude, constancy, perseverance, 


determination ; and, when too energetic, produces obstinacy, 
stubbornness, infatuation. 





army was sometimes reduced to twenty men ; but still he pur- 
sued his course with unwavering confidence. Tlie lady whose 
| head this represents was so deficient in Firmness that Dr. Bell 
remarked that she needed a second mind. She was ever vascil- 
lating, and might be turned in any way. She at last bound her- 
| self to follow the guidance of a true and judicious friend ; in 
| Short, she took to herself asecond mind. A man in Ohio recei- 
ved a blow upon the head, in the regicn of Firmness, followed 
by a tumor upon the skull, of slow growth, projecting hemis- 
pherically, to the size of a turkey’s egg. On removing it, the 
| surgeon found it spherical], the other half projected intothe brain, 
_ Which was indented. After its removal, the indented brain gra- 
dually rose and filled the space occupied by the portion of the 
tumor covered by the skull. Nochange in the character had 
been produced. This is explained bythe slow growth of the 
tumor, the brain accommodating itself to the change. 

This organ, when prominent, gives an extremely firm upright 
gait, asthough an iron rod went from Firmness to the spine—a 
peculiar hardness to the manner, and a forcible, emphatic tone 
,tothe voice. Those in whom Firmness and Self-Esteem are 
| large, and Veneration small, find it difficult to bow—they are 
| §stiff necked.? Those in whom Love of Approbation and Ven- 
| eration are large, and Firmness small, are ever bowing—they 

seem to find it difficult to keep straight. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


The skull which I hold in my hand represents the marking of 
the head in 1806. In it there is no organ of Conscientiousness. 
This organ, in fact, was not discovered by Gall, but by Spurz- 
heim. Itis situated on the posterior and lateral parts of the co- 
ronal region, upward from Cautiousness and backward from 
Hope. 

Metaphysicians have disputed whether a sense of moral ob- 
ligation is a natura] instinct: Hobbes ascribes it to Self-Love ; 
Mandeville, the author of the celebrated ‘* Fable of the Bees,” 
to Love of Praise: ** The moral virtues,” said he, ‘‘ are the 
political offspring which flattery begot upon pride.*? Dr. Clarke 
ascribed itto perception of Fitness of Things: he is supposed 
to have been the object of Fielding’s satire in the character of 
** Square.’”?> Hume ascribed this sentiment to a perception of 
Utility—thus placing man on a level with a chest of drawers; 
Paley to Hope of Eternal Reward; Cudworth, Hutcheson, 
Stewart, Brown and Reid insisted on a moral sense ; McIntosh 
denied it, and Adam Sinith ascribed the sentiment of justice to 
sympathy between the approver and the action and object appro- 
ved. Phrenology, by fixing this single point, has conferred a 
great boon upon moral science. It proves that a faculty exists 
which isto produce the feeling of duty or obligation, indepen- 
dently of fear of punishment, hope of reward, or any other ex 
trinsic motive. This sense of moral obligation must not be con- 
founded with Justice, for Justice is oneof itsresults. Justice is 
a compound idea, or conclusion resulting from the operation of 
the intellect upon human actions. The latter investigate the 
motives and consequences of actions, but there they step—no 
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feeling of duty or obligatiun is the result. But as soon as the 
intellect has thoroughly examined a subject and penetrated into 
the springs from which it proceeds, a feeling of decided ap- 
proval or condemnation arises spontaneously in the mind. Sup- 
pose you were sitting on a jury ; when you had heard the evi- 
dence, a feeling arises in the mind that this is right or that is 
wrong. The intellect sifts testimony and draws inferences. 
Conscientiousness decides upon the right. I know this to be 
true, because I have been acquainted with men of great intellec- 
tual talents, who, after hearing testimony, could not tell where 
justice lay. 

This faculty controls and regulates all the others. If Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness be too active, Conscientiousness 
prescribes a limit to their indulgence ; it permits defence, but no 
malicious aggression. If Aecquisitiveness urge too keenly, it 
reminds us of the rights of others. If Benevolence tends toward 
profusion, it issues the admonition Be Just before Generous. If 
ideality aspire to its high delights when duty requires laborious 
exertions in another sphere, Conscientiousness supplies the 
curb, and bids the soaring spirit stoopits wing. It brings all the 
faculties to the standard of duty, and gives an earnestness of 
manner—a directness of purpose—a prompt fulfilment of obli- 
gations—which constitute that daily beauty in the life which 
renders the individual in the highest degree useful and respec- 
table. 

This faculty acts also as a spur to the other faculties and may 
jlead us to acts as duties which the other faculties, if active, 
would have prompted us to perform from inclination. If Bene- 
volence be deficient, duty is not only rigidly performed but rigid- 
ly exacted. There is little or no consideration for the errors or 
follies of men. Such men do not, as they ought, temper jnstice 
with mercy. 

When deficient, the grand regulator is seen to rule with a 
weak hand, and the feelings come by turns into too energetic 
play. An individual in whom this/faculty is weak generally acts 
and judges of the conduct of others according to the predomina- 
ting feeling of the time. Heis amiable, stern, harsh, courte- 
ous, or repulsive, according as Benevolence or Destructiveness 
or Love of Approbation or Self-Esteem bears rule. Such men 
are never to be relied on. As judges they are unsound, as 
friends unreasonable, as sellers apt to misrepresent aad extort, 
as buyers to depreciate and evade payment. 

So far from the Laws of Honor, as they are called, being 
prompted by Conscientiousness, they can only exist where it is 
weak. They are the offspring of Love of Approbation and 
Self-Esteem. The conscientious man, if conscious of being 
right, would remain inflexible ; but if aware that he is wrong, 
so far from deeming it a degradation to acknowledge his fault, 
he rises in his own esteem by doing so. But when Conscien- 
tiousness is weak, Self-Esteem refuses to admit its fallibility, 
and Love of Approbation feels as though the world’s esteem 
would be lost by such an acknowledgment, and the wretched 
victim, rather than acknowledge that.to be wrong which is ut- 
terly indefensible, will go to the field and die. 

To those in whom this faculty is small, no feeling is more in- 
comprehensible. According to Madame de Stael, Napoleon was 
never so completely at fault as when he met with opposition 
from aman who acted under the influence of pure integrity. To 
obtain the aid of such a person, he offered him money—no, that 
would not do. He offered him title--no, that would not decide 
him. He then asked him what he did want. The man said he 
wanted nothing, but that he could not consent to do what he con- 
sidered wrong. Napoleon could not understand this and consi- 
dered him essentially mad without knowing it. It is a favorite 
maxim with some that ‘‘ Every man has his price’’--a maxim 
which those in whom Acquisitiveness or Love of Approbation is 
large and Conscientiousness small consider as prvfoundly dis- 
criminative ; but there are minds whose deviation from rectitude 
no price can purchase, po honors procure. 

Veneration, Conscientiousness and Benevolence may exirt in- 
dependently. Their union forms the religion of the Bible, as 
expressed in the command to do justice, love mercy and walk 
humbly with God. Those in whom this combination exists are, 
to use the language of St. Paul, ‘‘a Jaw unto themselves.” 

It is deficient in savages, being small in the Indians of North 
America, and least of all in the negroes of New Holland. It is 
very small inthe Esquimaux Indians ; and they are greatly ad- 
dicted to lying and theft. It is much better developed in the Afri- 
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can Negroes. When itis large in children, they evince great 
honesty of character; when small, and with large Secretiveness, 
they are disposed to falsehood. 

When diseased, this organ produces excess of remorse. A 
clergvinan believed himself the cause of all the bloodshed in the 
wars of the French Revolution; and a man who owed nothing 
believed that he was indebted to every body and deserved to be 
devoured by rats. 

When treating of the last organ, I showed a number of exam- 
ples of this in different states of development. In this head of 
Rammohum Ray, the organ, as you seé, is greatly developed. 
In Haggart small. 

This faculty and Benevolence produce Gratitude. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that great criminals necessarily feel remorse. I 
talked to Hare when in prison ; and notwithstanding his atro- 
cious deeds, he did not feel remorse in the slightest degree. 
Bellingham did not feel remorse, nor was the woman Gottfried 
troubled in the slightest degree till disturbed by the law. In 
Haggart, Benevolence was rather large, and he felt great regret 
for having murdered the jailor at Dumfries ; but, Conscientious- 
ness being small, he felt no remorse on account of the thefts 
which he had committed. 

When this organ is deficient, individuals are totally unfit to be 
a law unto themselves. This shows the absolute necessity of 
written laws by which to direct their conduct. 


This organ communicates a pleasing simplicity to the man- 
ners, and gives an uprightness to the gait. 





DELPHIAN AMUSEMENTS. 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 
And wouldst thou hack it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties: 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies ! 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here— 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But Jet the old oak stand! 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 


G. P. MORRIS. 
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Evacuimrs Oudou 
Apuos! an xrwnde; 
Thepirxsixe p2ou 
Tlaudocs aucuy’ even: 
Fy pus oreyns wares 
Tlepurevxe avrny; 
AuroD’ srtn devdpoc, 
M’ erase aEivnv! 


Atvdpov xivouscevov 
Mupioss Cepupess, 
Emov sraspéiioy, 
Ovx ay errrenvosst 
Tlawywy Evroxorre 
Bye; nee roy xopmov 
Flaraiy wa xorrrs, 
TIpog veqy npegeevoy! 


Tlass Sorex’ ey oxves, 
Avtou ~Luxpiy oxsay; 
Adingas, TH Tore 
Hyacw euspay: 
Mirnp xcxux’ WSa, 
Tlaryp viSaars pt— 
SHilou daxpux, 
Apus waren soon! 


Dives Cwvvurs, prov, 
XS eraipe, ws pAdsos; 
Qe warns ag’ ofou 
Marices cswvos: 
Apu, Carns apcsres, 
Evacromre ira! 
Age wn Brales 
Fag dv yep’ apo. 
N. C. BROOKS. 


FORSTMANN, SCHONE DIESEN BAUM. 


Forstmann, schone diesen Baum, 
Ruehre keinen Zweig mir an! 

Wie er mich im Tugendtraum, 
Will ich schuetzen ihn, als Mann. 

*Swar mein Ahne, der zur Seite 
Dieser Huette ihn gesetzt. 

Lass ihn hier, den Frevel meide, 
Dass dein Eisen ihn verletzt! 


Diesen alten trauten Baum, 
Weitgepriesen neber land 
Und der Meere weiten Raum, 
Will vertilgen deine Hand? 
Loesen mit dem Todesstreiche 
Seine Wurzeln, tiefvergweigt? 
Forstmann, schone diese Eiche, 
Die stolz in die Luefte steigt! 


Als ich noch ein Knabe war, 
Suchte ich sein Schattendach, 
Spielte in der Schwestern Schaar, 
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Kannte noch kein Ungemach, 





[ DecemBer, 





Wenn die Mutter mich gekuesset, 
Hat er’s oft mit angesehn— 

Laechle, weil die Thraene fliesset, 
Aber lass den Baum mir stehn! 














































Treu schmiegt dir mein Herz sich an 
Wie die Rinde dich umschlingt. 
Hebe kuehn den Zweig hinan, 
Wo der Vogel froehlich singt! 
Steh im Sturme, sonder Beben!— 
Aber fort nun, harter Mann! 
Keiner soll die Axt erheben, 
Weil ich ihn noch schuetzen kann. 
REV. H. SCHEIB. 


PERDONA EL ARBOL. 


Perdona el arbol, lenador amigo, 
No injuries de su todo ni una rama; 
Su sombra ha sido en mi ninez testigo, 
Ya protejerlo la gratitud me llama. 
Mis remotos abuelos lo han plantado 
De su cabana cerca, que adornaba ; 
Respeta, lenador, su antiguo estado, 
Que no asi tanto bien de un golpe acaba. 


Es arbol venerado en la familia 
Cuya gloria y blason esclarecido ; 
Por mar y tierra proyoco’ la envidia ; 
Y, temerario, lo veras rendido? 
No cortes, lenador con mano airada, 
Los lazos que lo unen a este suelo ; 
Perdona aquesa encina tan amada, 
Que se eleva cual torre hasta el cielo. 


Me acuerdo cuando era un tierno infante, 
Goce feliz sus sombras agraciadas, ) 
Cual mariposa alegre e inconstante, ‘ 
Con mis hermanas en horas regaladas, 
Bajo della mi madre me ha besado, 
Mi padre me abrazaba carinoso ; 
Mi amargo llanto sea de ti estimado * 4 
Deja existir la encina, jeneroso. ; 


Del corazon sus cuerdas a ti atadas, ; 
Amiga, estan cual tu corteza dura ; : 
Las aves aun veras en ti anidadas, f 
Y moveras tus ramas con blandura. 
Mofate aun del huracan potente, 
Y deja el puesto lenador insano ; 
No, no le heriras ; tu hacha es impotente, 
De ella le salvara mi fuerte mano. 
PROF. I. A. PIZARRO, 


—_— 


TU PARCE ILLI ARBORI. 


Tu parce illi arbori, 
Nec noce ramulo! 
Profuit juveni 
Mi; ac illam defendo. 
Proavus posuit 
Juxta illius casam ; j 
Lignater manebit, 
Ne molire asciam, 
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Letters from out the Olk Oak—No. III. 











Truncum veterrimum 
Amavi; ac umbram 
Ceu consanguineum 
Succiderese illam ? 
Nec ice lignator 
Nec cede stipitem ; 
Quercum illam patitor 
Florere, veterem. 


Dum puer, otio, 
Petivi umbraculum ; 
Hic sorores gaudio 
Luserunt ver novum 
Hic mater fovit me 
Hic pater amayit— 
Huic lachryme ignosce, 
Ac sine ut arbor stet! 


Precordia tenent 
Te, ut liber, amice! 
Hinc volucres canent 
Ad auras amoené : 
Sperne arbor procellam 
Lignator hine abi! 
Non tendes asciam 
Dum manus erit mi. 
N. C. BROOKS. 


XULOKOPE PHEIDOU. 
Xulokope pheidou 


Druos! me klonize 
Periskiake mou 
Paidos ; amun’ aute. 
Eggus steges pappos 
Pephuteuke auten ; 
Autoth’ iste dendros 
M’ epaire axinen ! 


Dendron kinoumenon 

Muriois zephurois, 
Emon etaireion, 

Ouk an epitemnois ? 
Plegen, xulokope, 

Eche! kai ton kormon 
Palaion me kopte 

Pros nephe emmenon ! 


Pais zetek’ en okno, 
Autou psuchran skian ; 
Adelphai, to topo, 
Echasin emeran: 
Meter kekuk’ entha 
Pater tethalpe me— 
Sebazou dakrua 
Drus palaie iste ! 


Phrenes zonnusi mou 
8’ etaire, os phloios ; 
Os palai aph’ ozou 
Melisei oionos : 
Dru zales amelei, 
Xulokope, ito ; 
Axine me blapsei 
Eos an cheir’ airo. 
N. C, BROOKS. 





LETTERS FROM OUT THE OLD OAK. 
NO. Ill. 


Dear Messenger,—Time speeds apace, and again the 
period is at hand when it becomes necessary, that Nu- 
gatrite should resume his pen, and renew his correspon- 
dence with his quondam friend Mr. White. Many and 
varied have been the changes, which have transpired 
around, and about him, even within the compass of a 
month,—some effected by human agencies; others, in 
obedience to the laws, which govern nature in her usual 
operations. Already, the forests admonished by the 
chilling frosts of October, have doffed their liveries of 
green, and the rich, and royal dahlia, which bloomed 
the majestic queen of Flora’s most favored parterre has 
faded, and left its stem deserted, and alone. The fields 
no longer present the eye with the picture upon which 
it most delights to gaze, assuming in place of their ves- 
tures of velvet-green, robes of less brilliant hue, prepa- 
ratory to the coming of cold and cheerless winter. His 
messengers, the winds, are even now announcing his 
approach, and the family groups are assembling about 
the fireside to avoid his cold and comfortless embrace. 
Yet change truly 

“* The spirit of beauty, lighting like the sun 
The order of this glorious Universe” — 
though mutable is still eternal, and from her spring all 
those beauteous images, 
** Which flash like morning sunbeams o’er the stream 
Through the bright medium of the poet’s soul.” 
Typical, indeed, may the seasons be said to be of the 
life of man. The innocence and joy of young childhood, 
are well depicted in the spring tide, when young May, 
blushing in her roseate hues, comes forward to fill the 
abdicated throne of her sister. The heart, then fresh from 
the hands of nature, is filled with emotions as chaste 
and beautiful as the early flowers which spring up to 
beautify and adorn the extended and smiling landscape. 
Each dream, when recent from the work-shop of Fancy, 
and bright with the carnation streaks and golden edg- 
ings of Hope, how like the summer’s morn, when eachi 
shrub and budding flower is wet with tears of gladness, 
which beneath Aurora’s smile become as diamonds 
‘¢ Glittering in some Peri’s coral cell.” 

As the russet leaf, when stirred by the breeze, deserts 
its stem—the throne upon which it has sported its short 
holyday of existence, and returns to the soil from 
whence it came; even so, do the monuments of man, 
and man’s grandeur, yielding to the influence of time 
and neglect, moulder in ruin and decay. Mark the dila- 
pidated condition of that old mansion. The finished 
neatness of the exterior, and grand scale upon which 
its offices, its pleasure grounds, &c. were arranged, once 
announced it to the traveller as the residence of some 
wealthy lord of the day. Where now are its grandeur, 
and those who were its once familiar inmates? The 
one lost amid its ruin; whilst its former inmates, and 
owners, without a vestige of heraldric pomp, are sleep- 
ing beneath their tomb-stones, with scarce a descen- 
dant left, to revisit the desolate halls in which his an- 
cestors feasted, and high wail and wassel, were wont to 
be held. No more is the light and elastic tread of 
beauty, clothed in smiles and begirt with graces, re- 
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echoed by its lonely and seemingly deserted walls. The 
harp has long since ceased to breathe its plaintive notes, 
and the merry-toned violin is no longer heard summon- 
ing the gay revellers—guests of its hospitality—to parti- 
cipate in the giddy and exhilarating dance. The days of 
its greatness are fast fading from the memories of men ; 
and full soon they shall be, as though they had never 
been. The grey mists of oblivion are gathering 
over the story of its early splendor; few tongues re- 
main to narrate scenes which the eye once witnessed 
within its stately and capacious chambers. No bard of 
Morven, from the land of his fathers, is heard to sing the 
fame of its glory. It sinks from sight, and darkness 
prevails, “ Shalt thou then remain, thou aged hall, 
when the tale of thy splendor failed? No; the palaces 
of other days shall pass away : another race shall arise. 
The people are like the waves of the ocean; like the 
leaves of woody Morven, they pass away in the rust- 
ling blast, and other leaves lift their green heads on 
high.” 

Such, Mr. Editor, as presented in the above lines, is 
the present condition of many old family mansions, 
erected in the early part of the last century, and scattered 
throughout my section of country. The most remarka- 
ble among them, are Nominy Hall, and Stratford. The 
one situated on Nominy Creek, a beautiful inland stream. 
The other near the cliffs, on the banks of Potomac. Coun- 
sellor Carter erected the former ; the latter was the home 
of our Lees. Each has suffered from the march of time ; 
though neither yet proclaim utter desertion and decay. 
In the wane of their days, their glory is passing away ; 
and in reference to them I might use the beautiful lan- 
guage of Hutchinson: ‘I saw them when their pride was 
brought low, when their magnificence was sinking in 
the dust, when tribulation had taken the seat of hospi- 
tality,—and solitude reigned where the jocund guest 
had laughed over the sparkling bow], whilst the owls 
sung nightly their strains of melancholy to the moon- 
shine that slept upon their mouldering battlements,’ 
Around and about each yet remain many traces of the 
taste and beauty of the original design. Even these 
may soon pass away. Yet what of this? What, 
though the ploughshare should be burnished by the 
soil, upon which once stood the family altar of our Lee: 
green and fresh as the shamrock of Ireland will ever 
be the page upon which his story is recorded. No cas- 
tle wall points the traveller to the spot which cradled 
the infancy of Washington. The ruins of no splendid 
mansion, lie mouldering over the hearth stones, around 
which the gleesome days of his childhood were spent. 
Not a vestige of his humble home can now be traced. 
It has gone todecay. We raise no monument to blazon 
forth the birth-spot of our hero ; for why— 

** Should the marble bestow 
That splendor of woe 
Which we children of vanity rear?*— 
on him whose name has been borne on the winged mes- 


sengers of Heaven to the ultima thule of the modern 
world. 


tenacity with which we adhere to the institutions he 
gave us. In emulation of his virtues, long may we appre- 


ciate his worth, and thus pay his memory that noblest of 
tributes, which man is capable of offering at the shrine 


The gratitude which we feel is graven on the 
heart, and its manifestation is best evidenced by the 


raries with our colonial governments, are razed to the 
ground. For their destruction we are indebted in part 
to the consuming voracity of Time; in part to British 
invasion and spoliation. One only, Yeocomico, remains 
in my Vicinity, to remind us of the religion of the olden 
time. A few of the native forest trees, are still stand- 
ing round about it; and we might almost imagine each 
the favored abode of some golden-haired Hamadryad, 
who delighted to protect and watch over this relict of 
antiquity. The wall enclosing a small area about the 
building—the bricks of which are said to have been 
imported from England,—has thus long resisted decay, 
and is almost perfect, save only where the hands of 
man have been engaged in its demolition. Within this, 
and adjoining the easterm end of the church, was a se- 
cond wall enclosing the cemetery. The materials of this 
latter wall being less durable, it is demolished ; and 
small fragments of marble slabs, broken by the school- 
boy, as he sported in thoughtless levity above the rest- 
ing place of the dead, lie scattered over the mounds, 
The grey walls, and mouldering roof, in connexion with 
its singular structure, give to it an appearance truly 
antique and independent of the date of its erection, 
which is recorded in figures distinctly legible above the 
front door ; we should readily suppose it built in the 
early part of the last century. 

There is yet one spot, which may not be forgotten, 
though it is neither the birth nor the resting place of a 
native of our land. At Kinsale, and near the head wa- 
ters of a creek making in from Potomac, beneath some 
pines, about the branches of which the native grape has 
gracefully twined its tendrils, lies a marble slab, dedi- 
cated to the memory of a young naval officer, who fell 
in an engagement with the British daring our last war. 
Engraven on the slap, is a short and neatly written 
epitaph, from which we learn that it is the tomb of 
captain James M. Sigourney, of Massachusetts! Hal- 
lowed be the tomb which enshrines the dust of a nava! 
officer ; and long may that generous vine spread its 
branches over the evergreen boughs of the pine, to pro- 
tect it from the burning sunbeam, and the winter’s storm. 

The scenery of the lower section of the Northern 
Neck, though in many places exceedingly soft and beau- 
tiful, possesses none of that wild grandeur so characte- 
ristic of the more northern parts of Virginia. No moun- 
tain cliff here rears its high head to the clouds. No 
rivulet fretted into foam from the rapidity of its course, 
is here seen dashing through the broken pass, and rush- 
ing hurriedly along its narrow and confined channel. 
A beautiful tract of table land, it presents to the eye but 
an extended plain, occasionally interrupted by hills, 
just sufficiently elevated to overlook the surrounding 
scenery ; whilst the waters of our inland streams— 
placid and unruffled as those of some highland lake, 
glide sluggishly away, reflecting from their mirror-like, 
and glassy surface, the dark foliage of the tall forest 
trees, which skirt their shores. But go with me, Mr. 
Editor, in the sunny month of June, to the summit of 
yonder hill, upon which stands that neat and pretty 
little cottage, and bid the eye for a moment glance over 
the extended landscape. The hill, carpeted with the 


most delicate and beautiful green, slopes gradually away 
to the banks of the creek, which winds around its base ; 
the gentle breathings of spring are on the waters, 





of his benefactor. 


Many of the old churches, eotempo- 


and the pigmy ripples are chasing each other in spor- 
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tive playfulness to the shore, whilst ever and anon is 
heard the stroke of the oar,as the merry fisherman 
skims along the surface in his light canoe. Beyond it, 
and along the opposite banks, lays an open plain, 
stretching away for some miles, through which runs 
the public highway. To the right and left, the lands 
are divided by cross fences, into extensive fields; in 
some the rich harvest—now ripe for the sickle, presents 
a miniature picture of the undulations of the ocean ; 
whilst in others, are seen herds of cattle and sheep, graz- 
ing at leisure, or reposing under the shade of some 
solitary tree. Several dwelling houses are situated 
within the plain. The groups of trees, artificially ar- 
ranged, about these—their gardens, their orchards and 
farm yards, lend an air of rural life to the prospect, 
which renders it doubly joyous and interesting. On 
the outer side, this open tract is girded by forests, which 
apparently extend continuously as far as the eye can 
reach, Changing our position, and looking in another 
direction, we behold the creek, after tracing it through 
all its meanderings, disembogue into the Potomac. Upon 
her bosom we see hundreds of vessels, and a faint outline 
of the blue misty coasts of Maryland is the last fea- 
ture which we distinctly recognize. This may convey 
a general idea of the face of our country. 

And now, Mr. Editor, the period is at hand when 
your correspondent’s series should end. Wayward has 
been his life; from it his scribblings receive their im- 
press. Widely has he diverged from the course origi- 
nally planned. Writing simply for amusement, he has 
acted but from the impulses of inclination, and ably sus- 
tained the very dignified signature assumed. The dread 
of approaching winter congeals both ink and blood, 
and ere the blasts of old Boreas are rocking to and fro 
the time-worn branches of his oaken cell, he proposes 
to vacate his home, and doff his cognomen. We may, 
perchance, meet again, though with the desertion of the 
oak, be announced the death, of your friend 


Westmoreland, Nov. 3d. NUGATRITE. 





EARLY LAYS, 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
I. 


I DEFY THEE TO FORGET. 


1. 
They have torn us apart; but by those angel eyes, 
By the sweet glance they gave when first we met, 
By our first vow, so warm yet so unwise, 
That still must cheer me when all hope has set ; 
By my fond murmurs, by thy faint replies, 
By each dear memory truly cherished yet, 
Thy failing accents and thy speaking sighs, 
I dare thee, I defy thee to forget. 
2. 
By all we both must cherish of the past, 
When thy dark eyes beneath my glance were wet; 
That passionate kiss, the dearest as the last, 
Whose sweetness on my lips is ling’ring yet ;-—- 
Thy solemn vow to share with me the blast, 


By all the love thou gav‘st me and still hast, 
My heart defies thine ever to forget. 


3. 

Thou still must love me on through weal and wo, 
Howe’er the wal! between us hath been set ; 
They cannot teach thy bosom not to know, 

’Tis now, with parting only, comes regret. 

Thou knowest I love thee, and thine eyes will flow, 
To think how mine must ever more be wet ; 

By these I triumph—these defeat their blow, 
These dare thee, these defy thee to forget. 


Il. 
EYES, EYES, YE HAVE LED ME TO RUIN. 
1. 


Eyes, eyes, ye have led me to ruin, 

Yet still ye are lovely, and still I adore ; 

Lips, lips, ye have been my undoing, 

Yet still I must love ye, and love ever more ; 

Ye are fatal to fame and | give up endeavor, 

I seek but to bask in the smile ye bestow ; 

Ye bid me despair of my hope, and O! never, 

My spirit may dream of enjoyment below. 

2. 

Wherefore, young heart, so cruelly sinning, 

So sadly ’gainst nature, and beauty and youth, 

With eyes so bright, and with lips so winning, 

Why so forbidding to feeling and truth? 

Can’st thou not love, while evermore lavishing, 
Each charming feature of feeling and faith, 

Nor let eyes so bright, nor let lips so ravishing, 
Doom me forever to sorrow and scath. 


III. 
WELL, IF THAT DREAM OF BLISS. 


1. 


Well, if that dream of bliss be over, 
That moved so deeply heart and brain, 

I am not that insensate lover, 
To lose and then to love again: 

The hour that tells me hope has vanished, 
An hour of freedom cannot be; 

As well assure the wretch that’s banish’d 
From home and country, he is free. 

2. 

Tis true that gallant barques may bear him, 
To other shores as bright as this, 

And eyes may warm and lips may cheer him, 
With gleams and promises of bliss ; 

But, were he blind to every aspect 
Of stormy sorrow in his gaze, 

He could not lose that lovelier prospect, 
That charmed him in his earlier days. 


3. 

The exiled heart may never cherish— 
Since from its hope forever gone,— 
One lingering dream that will not perish, 

With that, the first-beloved one. 
Far on the seas of memory roving, 
Destined to watch, yet still deplore ; 
His passions, like its tempests proving, 





Nor in the world’s scorn suffer one regret ; 


His hopes, the wrecks that strew its shore. 
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4. 
If thine’s the heart, whose bitter anguish 
The flight of days may soothe or still, 
*Tis well, perchance, that mine should languish 
*Neath broken vow and fickle will ;— 
The heart which thou discard’st so cheaply, 
Thy spirit shall not hear repine ; 
It loves thee still, too dearly, deeply, 
And gladly bears the doom of thine. 


lV. 
THERE’S A LIGHT. 


1. 


There’s a light that is seen in our loneliest hours, 
It awakens the soul from the sleep of despair ; 
It comes to the heart, like the dew to the flow’rs, 
And leaves it the freshness it met not with there: 
*Tis seen after moments of bitterest anguish, 
When wo, like the storm-cloud, hangs over the breast, 
Which cheered by its presence, soon ceases to languish, 
And rises to rapture, and sinks into rest. 
2. 
It sheds not its ray for the tyrant, awaking 
That hope in his soul which he knew not before, 
It charms not the warrior, from blandishments breaking, 
To bathe to the hilt his sharp falchion in gore : 
But it comes when the first gush of joy has departed, 
It soothes the wild pulse and it softens the pain, 
And brings to the breast of the lone and sad hearted, 
That balm which the mourner had hoped not again. 
3. 
It comes, like the moon shining through the dark hours, 
And it tinges life’s sky with its tenderest glow, 
And gives to the forest, and flings o’er the flowers, 
Those delicate hues that embellish them so. 
It comes, and the desolate heart long forsaken, 
Arising in ardor, with sorrow may cope— 
It comes with a power of magic, to waken 
Every fancy of youth, every vision of hope. 


V. 
OH! WEEP NOT. 


1, 
Oh, weep not, I pray thee, when memory shall waken 
The thought of the bard thou hast loved, in thy 
breast ; 
Could he deem that thy heart in that thought would 
be shaken, 
His own grief would never, even now, be repress’d : 
No! the song that, to win thee, his lyre has given, 
Was pour’d in thine ear in a moment of bliss ; 
Let its memory not darken the smiles of that heaven, 
Which has mingled the joys of the future with this. 
2. 
And when in thy bow’r of home thou repeatest 
The strain, that, for thine, his fond spirit has wrought, 
With the voice that to him is the dearest and sweetest, 
Since it rouses the dearest and sweetest of thought ; 
Then the minstrel,—perchance in that hour long de- 
parted,— 


As the song thou awakest in rapture upsprings, 
Will listen and linger around thee, lighthearted, 
If no sad tear of memory from thee touch the strings. 


VI. 
BE IT FOLLY OR FRENZY. 


1. 
Be it folly or frenzy, so sweet the delusion, 
I would not, for worlds, it should cease to be so; 
And deep were the guilt of that busy intrusion, 
Which by truth or by reason that folly would show. 
The world is a painful deceit, and the pleasure, 
The only true pleasure we find in it here, 
Is when we can shut our eyes to the measure, 
So full and o’erflowing, we drink of its care. 
2. 
What better than frenzy, this evil disguising, 
If, mentally blinded, we see not our chain, 
And the dream which beguiles us, predominant prizing, 
Refuse to look down on our fetters of pain ? 
We see not the straw in the cell that receives us, 
We feel not the scourge which would torture us still ; 
We know not the guile in the heart which relieves us, 
And life has no evil, and nature, no ill. 
3. 
Why waken the dreamer, when bright to his vision, 
Seems the life that, on waking, his spirit deplores ; 
Why torture that spirit, whose hopes are elysian, 
With the gloom and reverse that attend upon yours ? 
Call it folly or frenzy, but, O! in my madness, 
Forbear to enlighten—my heart is at stake ; 
I dream, it is true, but my dreams are all gladness, 
All grateful, all glorious, and why should I wake? 


VII. 
WHEN THE HOPES OF THE HEART. 


1, 
When the hopes of the heart thou so dearly hast che- 
rished, 
Till even in its wreck it has carried thine own, 
*Neath the frowns of its kindred and people have 
perished, 
Denied all their promise, their splendors all gone ; 
Thou wilt weep, I am sure, o’er the desolate ruin, 
Thou wilt cherish the feeling once sacred and pure, 
And muse, with sad thoughts, over fortune’s undoing, 
Refining the sorrows that still must endure. 
2. . 
Thou wilt not forget, though to this they would bring ; 
thee, 
That the exile they hate has reposed in thy arms ; 
And the venom’d reproach which they utter will sting 
thee, 
And rob all the bloom from thy sunniest charms ; 
They will teach, thou wilt feel, that the love which 
had won him, 
Till, duty forgotten, he ceased to be free, 
Was the source of that spell which in truth has undone 
him, 





And made him forgetful of all things but thee. 
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3. 
And when the sweet hours shall return of our meeting, 
The long summer eve, in our moonhallow’d grove, 
When thy heart press’d to mine, in its rapture was 
beating, 
And we had not a thought, not a feeling but love ; 
Oh, then thou wilt sigh for the bliss that’s departed, 
More dear from the sorrow which follow’d it still ;— 
Oh, then thou wilt weep for the lone and sad hearted, | 
That, blessed by thy love, even Hate could not kill. 





VIL 
WE ARE ONE. 


1. 
Tomorrow !—tomorrow !— 
The sound, to my heart, 
Comes linked with a sorrow ; 
Tomorrow we part. 
The dream which has made us 
Forgetful so long, ; 
At last has betray’d us 
To madness and wrong. 


2. 

And deep for the error 
Our hearts must atone, 
Thus taught by the terror, 
That finds us alone : 
With every stay shiver’d, 

With every hope fled ; 
Our vessels dissever'd, 
And storm overhead. 


3. 
But vain, the cold hearted, 
Our spirits would shake ; 
We cannot be parted, 
Not e’en at the stake ! 
That truth still is left us, 
Else hopeless, undone,— 
Our love’s not bereft us,— 
We are one |—we are one. 





Machiavel’s Political Discourses 
UPON THE FIRST DECADE OF LIVY. 


Qui nous délivera dés Grécs et dés Romains ? isa ques- 
tion which has long since become a proverb in France, 
The history, the heroes and the mythology of the 
ancients, have for ages been divested of the interest 
which novelty never fails to impart; and the taste of the 
scholar leads him rather to avoid, than to repeat them. 
Their laws, their constitutions and their polity, however, 
seem to have escaped the general eye—though when 
thoroughly examined, they will be found to contain 
most excellent theories of political philosophy. The 
president Montesquieu, with his accustomed ability, has 
chalked out their origin and progress, their cause and 
their effects. For many of his profoundest ideas and 
most comprehensive views, upon this, as well as upon 


Machiavel’s Political Discourses. 





many other subjects, he is indebted to an author whose 
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fate has been as hard with posterity as it certainly was 
with his contemporaries, and whose example affords 
another proof that after-ages, are frequently as unjust, as 
our own is generally neglectful of sterling talent and 
well-earned fame. Inthe discourses which Macutavet 
wrote on the Decades of Livy, he has unfolded with 
a masterly hand the principles and policy by which the 
grandeur of the Roman Republic was reared, and 
thrown out with lavish prodigality some of the pro- 
foundest maxims of political wisdom that are recorded 
in the annals of government or the writings of constitu- 
tional lawyers. It is not our purpose at present, to 
notice all his works, or to rescue his character from the 
obloquy under which it has for centuries suffered. This 
generous task has been performed by many wise and 
eminent men, from the time of Lord Bacon down to the 
present; and the day perhaps is not distant, when his 
character will be as fully understood and his fame as 
freely acknowledged in other countries, as they are 
already in his own. We shall confine ourselves in this 
article to his discourses, and, following its pages, endea- 
vor to trace to its true sources and deep-laid principles, 
that enormous power which the Roman Republic for so 
many ages maintained over the nations of the earth. 
They who read history merely to know dates and 
facts, turn a most delightful study into a dry and barren 
task. A knowledge of past events, can be of little ser- 
vice to those who seek it to pass time, or who desire to 
impose upon society by making a display of their crude 
and cumbersome erudition. They become a nuisance 
in proportion to the progress which they make, and 
grow in impertinence as they increase in learning. 
Having few ideas of their own to display, they store 
their minds with insulated facts and detached sentences, 
and hope to supply by bare memory the want of ima- 
gination and judgment. They do not make themselves 
wiser or better by study ; and in trying to impose upon 
ignorance by a gravity which is as false as it is unmea- 
ning, they find that they have stretched the credulity 
of men too far, and wonder that others do not mistake 
their dulness for genius and their prolixity for eloquence. 
But the philosophic student of history will bend his 
mind to the causes and the effects of things; to the lives 
of great men and the customs of great nations. He 
will inquire by what means and by what arts states 
have been built, and will follow them in their swift 
march to wealth and dominion. He will keep his eye 
on the looseness of morals and discipline brought about 
by the growth of luxury, and will mark the silent 
changes produced in the manners and customs of the 
people by rising commerce and the arts of peace, 
W hile he does not overlook the ravages of time, he will 
closely watch the stealth of power from the many to the 
few, until vice becomes too universal to be either 
borne or remedied, and the state at first begins to slide 
and at last to rush to ruin. Having gazed at the an- 
nals of past ages as a venerable monument, he will hold 
up for our imitation whatever is worthy of being a 
model, and will warn us to shun that which has alrea- 
dy proved base in its design and base in its end. Living 
in a free state, he cannot but desire to follow the foot- 
steps of the ancient republics, which sprang from small 
beginnings.to be the mistresses of the world, and whose 
example if it does not point out what to pursue teaches 
us at least what to avoid. Of all the countries, of 
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which accounts have come down to us, he will find no 
state richer in great men or more fruitful of great events 
than ancient Rome ; none in which poverty was so long 
honored and yoked with virtue; none in which the 
desires of men were more strictly bounded by their re- 
sources ; none in which public virtue and private mor- 
als were so eminent and useful; and none into which 
avarice and luxury emigrated so late. Having weighed 
these things, and living in a time when men speak 
lightly of what cost so much blood and treasure ; fear- 
ful that a government which has so long been the theme 
of praise, will at last be the victim of obloquy, and that 
the labor of a century will be Jost ina day; with a 
mind full of joy at the past, and of fear and forebodings 
for the future, he will be frequently led to contemplate 
for his own instruction and to unfold for the benefit of 
Others, THE POLICY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

It has always been a custom with those who havea 
high opinion of themselves, or, who wish to exact 
respect and deference from others, to lay great stress 
upon the antiquity and fame of their ancestors. Most 
people are prone to believe that the virtues of the father 
fall upon his children; and bestow praises upon men 
for actions which they have never performed. This 
pride and this advantage of descent belong to nations as 
well as individuals. The Republic boasted of her ori- 
gin from the Gods, and claimed Mars as the founder of 
her city. According to her historians, the cruelty of 
Amulius was evaded, and the channel of the Tiber 
changed by the care of the Protecting Deity ; and the 
children thus doomed to death, were rescued from ruin 
and reared by the Immortal Gods to be the founders of 
Rome and the first of the conquerors of the earth. 
She thus imposed upon nations by an innocent artifice, 
and induced them to bear with more equal mind the 
yoke which they were sometimes ready to throw off. 
Her own citizens were fired with an ambition to sup- 
port their descent by their deeds, and each age burned 
to surpass the preceding in glory. Reverence for their 
forefathers and love for their posterity—feelings which 


-above all others hold a sway over the human mind— 


worked in full force. To rouse a Roman soldier to 
deeds of chivalry and arms, no other appeal was neces- 
sary than that of Galgacus to the Caledonian army— 
Think of your fathers, think of your children. Hence pub- 
lic wealth stood in contrast to private poverty, and mili- 
tary success kept pace with personal bravery. Hence 
the heat of the combat was fanned by the delights of 
victory, and their actions were noble as their spirit was 
elevated. It was thus that enemies chose to be friends, 
and rivals preferred to be defendants. It was thus that 
the Republic was rescued so often in times of peril and 
alarm. It was thus that she gathered courage from 
despair, and rose more terrible from every defeat. 

The Republic, in the meantime, grew by fortifyng the 
places that were fitted for building, more however, in 
hopes of future numbers than for the accommodation of 
present inhabitants. That her greatness might not be 
ideal, and that its importance might not dwindle for the 
want of numbers, an asylum was opened where crowds 
of the neighboring people fled in search of novelty and 
wealth. Buried in the bosom of hostile tribes, who 
beheld with envy her rising fortunes, it was her policy 
to hold outevery inducement to emigration, and to wel- 
come all classes, with the hope of converting vice into 








virtue and guilt into innocence. Men of bad princi- 
ples frequently change their character, when placed in 
new situations where temptation is set at naught by 
industry, and honesty is more profitable than crime. 
The wants of nature being supplied, and the necessities 
of their condition removed, they become hardy soldiers 
in war and useful citizens in peace. The Republic 
broke the faith of treaties and the rights of hospitality ; 
she defied the enmity of the injured Sabines and braved 
the resentment of their ravished daughters, to supply 
their want of women and to give to every man the 
hopes of marriage and of offspring. She well knew 
that the affections of the wife and the tender solicitude 
of the mother, would outlive the pride of the father and 
the resentment of the virgin. She well knew that 
kindness often springs from injuries, and that love isa 
speedy remedy for a woman’s distress. 

As the elements of national character are as varied 
and as susceptible of impressions as those of individuals, 
the events of its early history and the actions of persons 
in credit and authority must have great influence upon 
the destinies of a country. So deeply rooted is the 
principle of imitation in our nature and so ceaseless is 
our reverence for those who have gone before us, that the 
habits and opinions of the people are almost moulded 
after those of their fathers and especially the first foun- 
ders of the state. Thus, if I mistake not, the hardihood 
of the Spartans was owing to the example not less than 
to the laws of their first legislator. And the fond love 
of liberty which has ever been the birthright and the 
boast of Englishmen, may be traced to the bold spirit 
of their Saxon ancestors. It was the good fortune of 
Rome that her first king was a model in war and her 
second a model in peace, and that in the first dawn of 
the Republic men were so hurried on by the fire of their 
feelings as to overlook domestic ties and private interest 
in the overthrow of authority, and that their illustrious 
example had great influence not only upon the conduct 
of individuals but the character of the nation. What- 
ever it is that moulds the morals of a people, the man- 
ners of one period follow those of the age which 
precedes it; and nothing buiarevolution either gradual 
or instantaneous can put things into a new track. Cour- 
age being a precarious quality, because exercised by few 
and at distant intervals, was propped in the infant Re- 
public by public opinion; and the soldier had his own 
stock of bravery increased by the conduct of his rival 
in the ranks, and by the expected praises and perhaps 
dreaded scorn of his fellow citizens. The dangers of 
the combat were lost sight of in the thirst for a triumph ; 
and from a hope of the noblest rewards and a fear of 
the most degrading punishments, the legions of the Re- 
public became the dread of their enemies and the staff 
of the state. 

No Republic can rise to wealth and dominion that 
does not hold out sufficient encouragement to virtue. 
Where riches are more praised than fame, and persons 
inherit offices which they cannot fill, and honors which 
they do not deserve, the minds of men are held under 
an unnatural restraint. Inthe Roman Republic there 
was no post, however high, that virtue and talents 
might not reach. Before the eyes of the commander 
glared the opima spolia and the triumph, and even upon 
the common soldier rewards were showered equal to 
the valor which he had shown, The consuls chosen 
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yearly, never grew lazy, but oath one beinigiag to the | 
helm of affairs newness of mind and freshness of am- 
bition, burned to distinguish his consulate by some | 
memorable event, and fought with a spirit which was 
whetted and not worn out by domestic dissensions. 
Nothing is so hurtful to a commonwealth as unbroken 
peace and repose. Not thata state should forever be 
plunged in wars and bloodshed ; but, as well might we 
expect the human body to be sound and healthful with- 
out exercise, or the rivulets of the meadow to be clear 
without a current, as to dream of permanence to an 
inert, sickly and feeble Republic, whose very lifeblood 
flows from turbulence and commution. There must be 
something to rouse the minds and spur the spirit of men— 
else power is apt to rest where it is already lodged, and 
people are willing to confer upon descendants what 
they have already trusted to their ancestors, 

Notwithstanding all this, the ingratitude of Repub- 
lics has long been a theme of declamation with those 
who are fond of contrasting the patronage and liberality 
of princes, with the indifference, and perhaps insensi- 
bility, of free governments. The people are so fickle, 
that/ even envy and suspicion often succeed to favor, 
and talents are forgotten as soon as they cease to be 
exerted. The ostracism of Athens, by which her wisest 
and noblest citizens were driven into exile, was a deep 
stain upon the constitution of that fierce democracy. 
Talents and worth were placed at the mercy of the 
mob, and there was no security for merit and no reward 
for sterling integrity. But in the Republic, virtue was 
honored in the living and revered in the dead. ‘The loss 
of great men was frequently mourned by the whole 
senate and people, and their funeral expenses paid from 
the public treasury. She had never lost her liberty by 
the ambition of her citizens, and hence it was not a part 
of her policy to overwhelm with envy and suspicion, 
men who in peace were the ornaments, and in war the 
props, of the state. Founded then in truth and experi- 
ence, is this observation upon government: that nations 
who have preserved, are not so rigid as those who have 
recovered, their liberties. 

The Republic soon reaped a rich reward from the 
virtue and talents of her citizens. On great occasions, 
when the state is most in danger, counsel is more useful 
than strength, and one man of greater service than 
numbers. The mass of men know not what to do. 
They have neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear. They 
are thrown upon a wide sea, without chart or compass ; 
and whoever flies first to the helm, gains the guidance 
of theship. It is then that worth rises to its level, and 
mind becomes lord of the ascendant. People shake off 
the misletoes, who have hitherto been free to flatter, but 
who are now unable to advise or defend them. The 
men who are at the top of the pack are shuffled down 
to the bottom, and for once in an age the game of life is 
played with a full deck and unmarked cards, On what 
page of Roman history is not carved an ennobling love 
of country? How often was the state saved by the 
conduct of one man and the wisdom of another? How 
often were the public wars entrusted to private care 
and waged by private arms! 

But while the Republic was generous in rewarding 
true patriotism, she did not fail to punish dangerous 
ambition. She did not balance a man’s deserts with 
his demerits, and because he had saved, allow him to 
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 Geaarey her Mbevsien. Frail indeed are the foundations 

| of that government, which encourages a citizen to do 
| good only to enable him to do evil, Short must be the 
life of that nation, which allows favor to be a privilege 
for mischief, and acknowledged services an apology for 
treason. The bestof men are too apt to be made drunk 
with power, and giddy with popularity. The spirit of 
usurpation is too apt to get the mastery of any mind, 
that is restrained by no fear but that of self-reproach. 
So prone are we to mistake interest for duty, and love 
of self for love of country, that no Republic can be 
safe which does not, like the Roman, liberally reward 
the virtues and severely punish the vices of her most 
powerful citizens. And this at least may safely be said— 
that no nation ever lost its liberties by being too vigilant 
to preserve them. Well then did they humble the pride 
of Publicola, and hurl Manlius from the Tarpeian Rock. 
Well then did they drive Coriolanus into exile, and let 
him know that the power of a single class is not to be 
reared on the ruins of a whole city, and that the liber- 
ties of a whole people are not to be sacrificed even to 
the pride of the proudest man in Rome! Illud notandum 
videtur ut scian homines que et quanta decora, feda cupidi- 
tas regni non ingrata solum sed etiam invisa reddideret. 

It is this greedy spirit of usurpation that, under a 
variety of forms but in purpose always the same, has 
been the perpetual scourge of nations. Sometimes, it 
displays itself under the form of anarchy, and in oppo- 
sition to the principles of the social compact. Again, 
under the name of aristocracy, the happiness and liber- 
ties of the people are destroyed by the unfeeling pas- 
sions of the great. A thirst for power seems to be born 
with us, and is arich source of misery to the world and 
of uneasiness to ourselves. The delight of trespassing 
upon the rights of others, is a madness which few have 
the power to withstand. It was not long after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, before the senate began to oppress 
the people. So tight were the reins of authority drawn, 
that debtors justly complained, that while fighting for 
their country they were thrown into dungeons by their 
creditors, and that their liberties were more secure in 
war than in peace and among their enemies than their 
fellow citizens, But the senate soon found that its dig- 
nity was not respected unless supported by authority, 
and that the resistance of the people run into actual en- 
croachment. Neither the prayers of the Conscript 
Fathers, the entreaties of the consuls, nor even the dan- 
ger of foreign attack, could put a stop to the secessions, 
tumults and angry factions of the people ; until their 
wishes were gratified and their liberties secured. The 
tribunes were granted for their defence, and, what was 
a more important point, which they gained afterwards, 
were to be chosen by the comitia tributa. They pro- 
cured admission to the consulship, and obtained the pri- 
vilege of intermarrying with: the patrician order. On 
the whole, whoever attentively considers the causes and 
the effects of these tumults and seditions, will find that 
they sprung from a love of liberty and ended in its tri- 
umph. ‘They effected the balance of power between 
the senate and people, and prevented the few from op- 
pressing the many. And if, as various writers assert, and 
indeed as the Holy Scriptures assure us, men are natu- 
rally wicked, and will seek every opportunity to show 
their depravity, laws only can make them good—for 





from good laws spring a good education, and froma good 
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education good citizens and soldiers. Where public 
spirit, and not selfish ambition prevails, parties are not 
only useful but necessary toa free government. Black- 
stone contends (with what degree of truth I will not 
examine,) that the present liberties of Englishmen are 
no more than those which were enjoyed by the Saxons, 
under their old constitution. It is certain, however, that 
they were recovered, if not originally obtained, by a 
series of encroachments upon royal prerogative. And 
yet, who ever censured the mail-covered barons of Eng- 
land for their factions resistance to the Norman kings? 
Let no one, then, be too hasty to blame the tumults and, 
the seditions of the people, since they secured and in- 
creased the threatened liberties of the Republic. 

But, if all that we have said be true—if the Republic 
were really so jealous of her liberty—why did she ever 
submit to a Dictator, and lodge in one man that power 
which she had so fearfully fought to keep in herself ? 
Many persons who, in my opinion, do not sift this matter 
to the bottom, have said that the office of dictator opened 
the door to tyranny, and that there never would have 
been kings if there had not first been dictators. But, of 
all the admirable institutions which raised the Roman 
commonwealth to such unexampled grandeur, this must 
be ranked among the foremost. In every aspect in 
which it can be viewed, it bears the marks of that far- 
seeing policy which is built on a thorough knowledge of 
human nature. It was admirable in the mode of ap- 
poimtment, in the term of service, and in the exactness 
with which it served the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. The dictators were nominated by the consuls, 
who, from commanding, were reduced to obey, that they 
might feel no sense of disgrace, or have the least excuse 
to get up an excitement with the people. ‘They could 
be dangerous to no state that was not already corrupted, 
and nota single one was duly appointed who did not 
some service to the state. Indeed, in every well-govern- 
ed Republic, some extraordinary magistrate has always 
been needed to preserve it in great and unforeseen 
emergencies; as may be seen from the constitution of the 
Venitian Republic, from the conduct of the Dutch when 


they invaded England, and from the free constitution of 


England itself. For it is the power which is usurped, 
and not that which is conferred by the people, that is 
dangerous to their liberties. 

Neither does the creation of the decemvirs prove 
that the Republic was not jealous of her liberty, or that 
the people were disposed to recede from the ground for 
which they had fought nearly half a century. This is 
proved beyond doubt, by the occasion which brought 
about the office, and the means by which it was con- 
tinued. It was an indiscreet surrender rather than a 
total abandonment of her liberty, and it was continued 


by the pretended justice and temporary moderation of 


the decemvirs themselves; by the report which was 
artfully whispered about, that there were two other 
tables besides the ten already examined, which would 
be wanting to the Roman law unless the decemvirs 
were chosen again; by the odium into which the con- 
sular office had fallen ; and by the deceit of the decem- 
virs themselves, whom you would not know whether to 
rank among the magistrates or the candidates. In fine, 
it was owing to an extravagant degree of liberty in the 
people, and an immoderate ambition in the nobility. 


the tribunes, and each courted the decemvirs as his 

friend, and the only instrument to put down the oppo- 

site party. 

The Republic was always engaged in long and bloody 

wars. The temple of Janus (as if in mourning for 

peace!) was closed only three times in the course of 
seven hundred years. The state made peace only with 

the vanquished, and resolved either to fall or to conquer 

other nations who, sometimes in war and sometimes in 

peace, were never so ready to attack or so prepared to 

defend. By the fights of the gladiators the people were 
accustomed to bloodshed and carnage, and by the ex- 
ercises of the Campus Martius were enabled to wield 
stronger weapons than those of any other nation. 
Their improvement both in civil and military affairs was 
never ata stop. They learned useful lessons equally 
from their own defeat and that of their enemies. Re- 
garding the art of war as the spring of national great- 
ness, they devoted every thought to its perfection. It 
was the soul, or rather, as a French historian has ex- 
pressed it, the god which inspired the legion. Great 
generals, in their old age, walked down to the Campus 
Martius and taught the young men to poise the lance 
and throw the javelin. It was here that the census was 
taken and the lustrum performed—res saluberrime tanto 
futuro imperio. It was here that the armies of the Re- 
public often met before the beat of the drum, and finished 
a war the very night that it was begun. It was here that 
the consuls, flushed with the budding honors of a con- 
quest or a triumph, kept up the discipline of the camp, 
without interfering with the duties of citizens. And it 
was here, that the youths of the Republic entered that 
school which fitted them for the noblest scenes and most 
thrilling deeds. Never was there a nation whose milita- 
ry operations were planned with so much prudence and 
carried on with so much activity. Never was there a 
people to whom peace was such a labor and war such a 
recreation. 

Whenever hostilities were declared, a justitium was 
proclaimed. The shops were closed and business sus- 
pended. The eyesof the people were thus turned from 
their private concerns to the public danger, and the 
whole force of the nation brought into successful action. 
Hence their wars were short and decisive, and peace 
was restored almost as soon as it was broken. The 
soldiers received their pay from the plunder, and not 
from the public treasury. Their eagerness for the 
spoils, and the ambition of the consuls to gain the hon- 
ors of a triumph, gave a spirit to their armies which 
nothing could resist and paved the way to universal 
empire. And thus war, which in other countries entails 
national debt and national misery, was at Rome a chief 
source of wealth and dominion. 

We may observe further, in a few words, that the 
Republic followed these among many other rules of 
deep and simple policy. 

1, As the soldiers were a part of the people, and not 
of a standing army; and as they received their pay 
from the plunder, and not from the public treasury ; their 
numbers were greater in proportion to population, and 
their incentives to action keener, than those of any 
other nation, either ancient or modern. 

2. The equal or nearly equal division of lands, gave 
each man an equal interest in the country, and made 





The one wished to destroy the consuls, and the other 


him a citizen and not aslave, a soldier and not a hireling. 
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3. In times of the greatest prosperity, when public 
affairs are usually neglected, the senate was more 
watchful than ever. 

4. They gave some of their conquered lands to their 
allies, and thus weakened their enemies and strengthen- 
ed their friends. 

5. When they were engaged in several wars at the 
same time, they made a truce with the weakest foe, who 
was generally very glad to put off his fate. 

6. The senate dissembled the injuries, of every sort, 
which they received ; and instead of punishing private 
individuals, reserved their vengeance for the whole 
nation. 

7. They seldom made leagues; and when they 
wished to wage war, forced their enemy, or rather 
victim, to commit the first overt act of hostility. 

8. Their treaties were only suspensions of war, and 
they attacked their foe on his strongest pvint ; if rich, 
they exacted a tribute; if powerful at sea, they deman- 
ded the destruction of his navy ; and more particularly, 
when they made peace with a king, they exacted his 
brother, or other near relative, as a hostage—so that 
they might have it in their power to crush him or fell the 
liberties of his people. 

9. Whenever two nations were at war, they took 
side either with the one or the other, and, like the knight- 
errants in the days of chivalry, never refused their as- 
sistance to those who implored it. 

10. Their constant maxim—which has since become 
a proverb--was, Divide and Conquer. 

11. They never imposed their laws and customs upon 
conquered countries ; but undermined their power s 
gradually, that they could not even fix the date of their 
destruction. 

These conquests would have been of little service to 
the state, if the vanquished nations had been subdued 
only by arms and kept in subjection only by force. 
Situated as these nations frequently were, at great dis- 
tances from each other, they would seize every oppor- 
tunity to throw off the yoke which was placed around 
their necks, and would never submit to slavery while 
there was the least hope of liberty. There is no bold 
and brave people that will long submit to dependence 
and vassalage ; and the greater the oppression of the 
mother country, the stouter will be the resistance of the 
colonists. It may be concealed or repressed for a time ; 
it may ever be lulled asleep by temporary kindness and 
deceitful promises ; but the smart of ruthless wrong will 
tingle in every vein, and the smoother the surface, and 
the longer the train is preparing, the more terrible will 
be the explosion at last. William the Conqueror, treat- 
ed the Saxons like slaves, and not like subjects. He 
derided their customs, abolished their language, degra- 
ded their nobility, increased their taxes, stripped them 
of their possessions and turned a deaf ear to grievances 
of his own iofliction. Hence the Normans and Saxons 
were forever two distinct races of men; nothing could 
equal the insolence and oppression of the one, or the 
stout resistance and surly independence of the other. 
A government which might have been supported by 
moderation, was made odious by oppression ; and con- 
tempt on the part of the victors, and deep resentment 
on the part of the vanquished, were the bitter feelings 
which widened a breach already too broad, and, for an 
incredible length of time, made enemies of men who 











might have been friends and fellow citizens. Such was 
not the policy of the Roman Republic. Instead of the 
harshness of victory, they relieved the anguish of de- 
feat by acts of kindness and esteem. They received 
vanquished nations into the bosom of the state; con- 
ferred upon the common people the rights of citizen- 
ship, and enrolled their chief men among the Conscript 
fathers, Nothing was left undone to make them forget 
their misfortunes, and to remind them that they were a 
part of the Republic. If they had any customs better 
than those which the Republic already possessed, they 
were immediately adopted ; and thus, while increasing 
the numbers, they improved the civil institutions of the 
Republic. It was the policy of Athens and Sparta to 
take away from their citizens the right of marriage and 
intercourse with foreigners, and hence these states were 
ever small Republics. But the Romans extended their 
limits both by soft and gentle means, and by force and 
violence. Roma interim crescit alba numero, expresses 
much in a few words. If any colony were too unruly 
to be kept in order, emigrants were sent from the city 
to hold it inawe ; and although these, in their turn, were 
sometimes rebellious, and became more attached to the 
place of their abode than that of their birth, yet they 
were, for the most part, faithful to the trust reposed in 
them, and contributed much to the grandeur of the Re- 
public. In this country, one administration pulls down 
what the preceding has erected, and the state sometimes 
advances, and as often recedes, from the goal of national 
greatness. But the policy of Rome was permanent and 
uniform. It seldom changed; it never fluctuated. It 
was the same in the Republic and the Monarchy ; and 
was pursued, with equal constancy and firmness, by the 
kings and consuls, from the foundation of the city down 
to the birth of our Savior. 

With conquered countries the Republic never took a 


‘middle course. They either cut them off entirely, or 


else treated them with frankness and kindness; and, as 
we have said before, granted them the rights of citizen- 
ship. This policy Camillus speaks of very forcibly, in a 
report which he made to the Senate, after a victory over 
the Latins. “All Latium,” said he, “is now in your 
power. You can secure to yourselves a lasting peace 
with this country, either by pardoning or destroying it. 
Do you wish to punish them severely, captives and 
prisoners as they are?--You are at liberty to lay waste 
all theirlands, and plunder all theirtowns. Or, had you 
rather enlarge the empire after the manner of our ances. 
tors, by receiving the vanquished into the state?--You 
have a noble opportunity of treading in their paths, with 
great glory and profit to yourselves.” Jllorum animos 
dum exspectatione stupent, seu pena seu beneficio pre occu- 
pari oportet. A nation that has fallen in defence of its 
liberties, will expect that treatment which a people 
ought to receive, who deserve, though they do not 
enjoy, their freedom. If treated well, they will behave 
dutifally—if ill, they will seek the very first opportu- 
nity to free themselves, and vex their masters. No 
person—certainly no nation—will lead a life that is 
grievous to them any longer than they are forced to do 
so, or faithfully observe the terms of a treaty to which 
they did not yield of their own free will. The Repub- 
lic thus prevented the rebellions which are incident to 
a growing empire; and bya policy deep in its con- 
ception and unrivalled in its success, made every 
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victory a stepping-stone to new and still greater con- 
quests, 

Now, with regard to these conquests, there is one 
thing of moment to observe,——that the colonists were 
never allowed to defend themselves. And for this, two 
reasons may be given. 1. It taught the colonists to 
look to the Republic for support and defence; and 2. 
It prevented them from acquiring that skill in the ay of 
war, and from feeling their own strength on the field of 
battle. And as they were often solicited, in secret, to 
take up arms against the state, information and obe- 
dience from them were always rewarded. 

When there was any real danger from abroad, the 
Senate made it a point to conciliate and court the peo- 
ple. Thus, when alarmed by a foreign invasion, the 
people were freed from taxes, and were kindly told 
that they paid their tribute to the state by educating 
their children. This indulgence produced such union 
in the state, that the lowest classes hated kings as 
heartily as the highest; and no man, by the meanest 
arts, was ever so popular as was the whole Senate at 
these times. So condescending are the great, when it is 
their interest to be so, and so grateful are the people for 
kindness, even when done from unworthy motives! 
Again: As soon as the tribunes had prepared the peo- 
ple for tumult, and were themselves ripe for sedition, 
the Senate stirred up a war with some neighboring tribe; 
that private grievances might be drowned in the gene- 
ral danger, and domestic dissensions quelled by foreign 
alarm. When the consuls could not rely on the valor, 
or rather the fidelity of their troops; when they dreaded 
no enemy more than their own soldiers, and no strength 
more than their own arms; they always kept their forces 
within the camp, in hopes that time would soften their 
anger, and restore them to their allegiance. They en- 
couraged the enemy to taunt and insult their troops, 
until indignation and shame turned their thoughts from 
home to abroad, and their breasts burned in turn with 
foreign and domestic animosities. The consuls delay— 
the soldiers urge—the consuls deliberate—the soldiers 
beg for battle. At last, their minds are ripe for action, 
and orders are given to commence the engagement. 
The general exacts an oath from the soldiers, that they 
will die or return victorious from the field. And when 
did a Roman ever take an oath which he did not fulfil? 

It is a principle with those who wish to make their 
power as lasting as possible, to reward their friends and 
punish their enemies. Most men are too fond, or per- 
haps too much in need of the favor of the great, to brave 
their resentment, when by servility they are able to get 
under their wings. And what is strange, this rule of 
action, always allied with ambition or revenge, is, in 
modern times at least, viewed as the offspring of gene- 
rosity of spirit and nobleness of heart. The Romans 
were too well acquainted with human nature not to 
take advantage of this weakness ; and while they pur- 
sued their enemies with sleepless activity, loaded their 
friends with unending kindness. The fruits of this 
policy were immediately seen. Those who dreaded 
their hatred, courted their favor ; and the friends which 
they already had, were grappled to their bosom with 
hooks of steel. When the consuls were besieged in 
their camp, so that not even a messenger could be 
sent to inform the Senate of their danger, these faithful 
allies not only gave notice of the disaster, but offered 








to assist in retrieving it. And when the capitol was 
seized by the slaves, and neither the consuls nor the 
Senate could persuade the people that this servile war 
was anything but an artifice of the Patricians to post- 
pone the laws then before them, the dictator of Tuscu- 
lum, thinking this a fine chance to curry favor with so 
great an ally, immediately marched with an army into 
the forum, and, by his assistance, the citadel was 
snatched from the slaves and the Republic perhaps 
rescued from destruction. 

It is the policy of a modern kingdom (we speak of 
Prussia), to educate the people at the public expense. 
The rising hopes of the nation are taken from the care 
of their parents, and placed under that of the govern- 
ment. This provision, apparently humane and useful, 
has been much extolled by a celebrated report of a cele- 
brated philosopher, and indeed by the press and the 
friends of learning throughout the world. Bat I fear that 
we have been deceived; and have mistaken a crafty de- 
sign to fetter, as a generous desire to enlighten the minds 
ofmen. Young persons are placed, ata very early age, 
under persons appointed by the king and receiving 
their pay from the government. ‘Their minds are 
moulded just as those in power choose to direct; a 
uniform, universal mode of thinking prevails through- 
out the country. There is no scope for inquiry—no 
liberty of discussion—nor that elasticity of thought 
which springs from difference of opinion. So deep and 
abiding are the impressions made on the youthful mind, 
and so much do the permanence and grandeur of Repub- 
lies rest upon the education of children, that I do not 
hesitate to say, that Rome was more than once indebted 
for her safety to the manner in which her young men 
were reared—not by the government, but by their own 
parents—not at the public expense, but by private 
care. For, when Caius Marius having fled to the 
Volsci, had returned with a hostile army to the very 
gates of the city, the Senate sent the wisest men in the 
state to profier terms of peace. But these were haugh- 
tily refused by the proud avenger of his wrongs, and 
the ambassadors came back only to increase the alarm 
and consternation of the people. The priests and min- 
isters of religion then formed a long and mournful pro- 
cession, and, marching to the camp, interposed their 
prayers and holy offices to soften the heart of this 
enemy at once, and exile of Rome. But he turned a 
deaf ear to their sad rites and solemn ceremonies. 
At last, when hope had given way to despair, the ma- 
trons went forth to supplicate the mercy of this inex- 
orable foe. Not the tears of moving beauty, nor the 
shrieks of affrighted innocence ; neither soft affection 
for an imploring wife, nor tender solicitude for lisping 
babes; could touch the chords of his hard but not inac- 
cessible heart. Reverence for his parents put to flight 
every other feeling ; and this man, unmoved by all that 
usually affects the human heart, was induced by filial 
piety alone, to withdraw his army from the gates of the 
city ; and, after a train of misfortunes rich with moral 
instruction, closed by a miserable death his splendid 
but not faultless career. 

Lawgivers have, in all ages, found religion of great 
service in governing Senates, leading armies, and keep- 
ing the people in order. The Augurs went with the 
army, and before a battle was proclaimed, always ex- 
amined the entrails of birds. If they were favorable, 
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the joyful news was proclaimed to the soldiers, who, 
under a fond delusion that heaven was on their side 
and had already decreed them a victory, fought with 
hopes that gave strength to the weak and courage to 
the timid. The Sybilline books were preserved by 
priests appointed to expound their mysterious contents, 
and, if any tumults arose in the city, the consuls ordered 
them to be searched ; and the ministers of religion de- 
clared that it was there foretold, that the city would be 
attacked if civil discords prevailed during the year. 
Some think it savors of atheism, to bring the mistress 
to serve the handmaid—religion to serve policy. With- 
out doubt, religion unfolds higher views than mere 
policy aims at. It needs not the support of falsehood, 
and can gain no strength from lies. But they who de- 
clare, that the sentiments which we advance are the 
opinions of crafty and cunning men, and lead to all that 
is perverse in politics, depraved in morality, and wicked 
in religion, are rather to be esteemed for their honest 
indignation than admired for the excellence of their 
judgment. For we hold these truths to be undeniable— 
that no state can prosper which throws religion aside ; 
and that the word of God was intended, and ought be 
made use of, to regulate the conduct of men towards 
their government, as much as their conduct towards 
one another. 

Among the many customs which may be traced up 
to the early times of the state, we may add the census— 
by which an account was taken every five years of the 
numbers and estates of the people, as the best measure 
of their progress or decline, and the surest test of their 
policy and conduct asa nation. This custom, which 
was first brought into England by William the Con- 
queror, in the compilation of Domesday Book, and 
which has since become so common, was of great ser- 
vice, not only in ascertaining the power of the Repub- 
lic, but in subjecting that power to order and discipline. 
The greatness of a nation depends upon the private 
morals of its citizens, and these are too apt to become 
corrupt when the gradations are so easy between suc- 
cess and prosperity, luxury and dissolution. Men, 
perhaps, are not fonder of vice than a good reputation, 
and are impelled to crime by no motive stronger than 
the hope of secrecy. As they rise higher by cunning 
and deceit than downright honesty, and are never more 
dangerous than when they have imposed upon the peo- 
ple by false pretensions to virtue or wisdom, nothing 
is more necessary to a free Republic than that the cha- 
racter of every one be known. And however invi- 
dious it may seem to inquire too minutely into the 
private lives and little failings of men, this ought al- 
ways to be expected—certainly borne by those who 
lay claims to the confidence of the people, or aspire to 
the government of the state. The most powerfui incen- 
tive is thus given to virtue, and the highest rewards 
held out to talents. And let any man read the history 
of Rome, and point, if he can, toa city where the peo- 
ple were so uniformly guided in their elections by the 
merits of the candidates. How often were the turbu- 
lent and ambitious tribunes defeated for offices, which 
they themselves had the chief agency in creating! How 
often did the people pass by men of their own rank, 
and confer the offices in their gift upon proud, but bold 
and brave Patricians! 

There is a principle of government which has been 








made so ridiculous by those who practice and admire 
it, that we cannot allude to it with a sober face ;—we 
speak of rotation in office. This principle has been 
called the essence of every sound Republic. But it is 
not republican to turn men out of office, merely for the 
sake of a change. Under pretence of encouraging vir- 
tue and talents, it gives birth to a spirit of fawning 
and flattery that finally ends in despotism. It is de- 
structive of freedom of opinion, and freedom of speech. 
It is at war with the first principles of liberty, and 
the plainest notions of common sense. Instead of 
throwing power from hand to hand, it inevitably draws 
it into the grasp of one man. It lulls the people to 
sleep, and puts a blindfold over their eyes while slum- 
bering in fatal security. It never was a part of the Ro- 
man constitution—it most assuredly is not of ours. It 
never was practised by them—it should not be by us. 
Let us not be misunderstood. No one cherishes more 
warmly than we do the representative principle of our 
government. No one more stoutly claims, or would 
more willingly exercise, the right of instruction at the 
polls. Thanks be to our fathers, we can show our 
power often enough, to make those to whom it is en- 
trusted feel and own their responsibility. But we say 
that this government will be virtually at an end, when 
talents and honesty are indiscriminately proscribed. 
What is there worth living for in a Republic, where 
every thing that is noble must bend before every thing 
that is mean? Atall times, and in all places, palsied 
be the arm, and speechless be the tongue, that would 
lift themselves against an honest man fighting in an 
honest cause ! 

But there is a principle which was a part of Roman 
polity, and which is a main bulwark of American liber- 
ty—to limit the term of offices to short periods. These 
periods were sufficiently protracted to enable a magis- 
trate to become familiar with the duties of his station, 
and yet not long enough for him to form any plans 
against the public liberty. The great maxim upon 
which all governments should be built, and which was 
a prominent feature of the Roman constitution, was 
that the greater the power the shorter the term—and 
inversely, the smaller the power, the longer may the 
duration of office safely be. 

As the common law of England is divided into lex 
scripta and lex non scripla, so constitutions may be di- 
vided into those which are written and those which are 
unwritten. The Romans never met and adopted a 
form of government that could not be altered without 
the formal vote of a large majority of the people. Laws 
were passed, as occasions demanded—and institutions 
founded, as emergencies called for, Their political sys- 
tem grew in excellence as it ripened with time. It was 
not formed all at once, or by the same persons in a fixed 
convention. Its deficiencies could be supplied and its 
redundancies lopped off, without that excitement and 
convulsion which always attend a change, or even pro- 
posal to change, the settled constitution of a country. 
Besides, occasions frequently arise which no written 
instrument could have foreseen, and which, without the 
passage of some new law, or the election of some new 
magistrates, frequently bring ruin on the state. It is 
not an easy matter to write a constitution that shall 
guard sufficiently against innovation and yet always 
suit the peculiar exigencies of the times. Between the 
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different departments of the government, there must 
always be preserved a balance of power and a balance 
of interest. Through the want of strong and salutary 
checks, some one branch may swallow up the power 
and independence of the rest, and a Republic in theory 
prove a Monarchy in reality. In the infancy of a 
society, it is impossible for any man to foresee the va- 
rious causes that work in the formation of national cha- 
racter and the alteration of national condition. That 
character and that condition flow from so many circum- 
stances, and are liable to so many changes, that no 
wisdom can say what laws and what enactments will 
suit them. Experience is the best lawgiver, and time the 
safest innovator. 

It would not be out of place to enter minutely into 
the Roman constitution, and to show how admirably it 
was fitted for the purposes it was designed to serve— 
the aggrandizement of the Republic. We are no great 
admirers of the civil law, whatever excellences it may 
contain. Every one must prefer the simpler, freer, 
noble system of the common law of England. It must 
not, however, be forgotten, that the civil law was en- 
larged, but not improved, by the edicts and rescripts of 
the Emperor. Whoever will weigh that law as it is 
digested by Cicero, will find little to add and still less 
to lop off. 

- We have thus attempted to trace to its proper sour- 
ces, the grandeur of the Roman Republic. Many of 
those sources lie in an unknown and undiscovered re- 
gion. We have pointed out the mighty influence which 
descent, education, morals, love of liberty, devoted 
patriotism, encouragement of virtue, and the civil, mili- 
tary and religious institutions of the state had, upon 
its march to that height of power and fame which it 
afterwards reached. Much has been laid at the door of 
fortune, but we are too apt to give to fortune the credit 
of events, because we do not know, or if we know, 
because we do not trace the sources from which they 
spring. He who will peruse the discourses of Machia- 
vel upon the Decades of Livy, will be surprised to find 
design and art in every part of a machinery so vast 
and complicated. Scanned by the searching eye of the 
Florentine sercetary and Italian statesman, the grandeur 
of the Roman Republic is no longer a mystery yet to 
be unravelled—but its origin and progress may be as 
distinctly traced as though it were marked on a map. 

Lexington, Ken. R. W., JR 





LINES 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 


Remember me! Who would not be remembered ? 

And yet how vain the hope, that Memory, 

In the rich casket of her hoarded gems, 

Will store one thought of him, who ne’er again 
Must meet the eye! Yet thus to be remembered, 
Thus to be cherished in the faithful hearts 
Whose love is life’s best bliss—this is the hope 
That cheers the death-bed, lights the fading eye 
With its last ray, and closes it in peace. 

How dear the thought! The disembodied spirit, 
Freed from the grave, shall hover round the forms 
Beloved so long, and mingle with their sighs, 

And whisper hopes of that far distant world, 


- Which made her his. 





“Where friends, once parted, meet, to part no more.” 





Fond, foolish thought! For could it be fulfilled ; 
Should the strong barriers of the ponderous tomb 
Betray their trust, and give the prisoner back, 

To wander through the scenes of his past joys, 

And hold communion with the souls of those 

Whose hearts had once been his,—say, would he find 
One thought of him to welcome his return? 

Straight to the couch, where lies the beauteous form, 
That his last earthly gaze saw pale and weeping, 
His viewless pinions speed. The parted lips 

Invite his entrance; and a long drawn sigh, 

Inhales the spirit to the deep recess 

Of the close thoughts and secret fantasies 

That people slumber with the images 

Of what has been, and what may never be. 

What sees he there? Again the altar blazes 
With Hymeneal torches, and again, 

In bridal vestments decked, before it stands 
A form of light :—and now the plighted vow 
Again is softly murmured; and he blesses 
The constant heart, that, faithful to the dead, 
Sull holds his image in its inmost thoughts. 

Is THAT his image ?!! His the hand that clasps 
Her slender fingers? His the lips that quaff 
The first ambrosial kiss of wedded love ? 

ANOTHER has his place!!! And the dear dream 
Is not of him, nor of the hallowed rite 
’Tis Hope,—not Memory.— 
Whose magic spell has conjured the scene 
That thus foreshadows to her sleeping fancy 
A new espousal; while the secret chamber 
Of her most cherished thoughts is thronged with forms 
New to his eye; and in the midst he stands 
A Guestunbidden. Now that downcast eye 
Is raised.—It meets his own!! A start! a scream!! ‘ 
Scared at the phantom, trembling she awakes, 
To watch till morn, lest sleep again should haunt 
Her couch with dreams so hideous. 
Back he flies ;— 
Back to the tomb: demands admission ; calls 
For stone on stone to shut him from the world, 
And tries to sleep again that dreamless sleep 
He now would have eternal. 





THE PRUDE. 


Venus with Love went roving one day, 
Where the dancing waves are seen to play 
Around her Cyprean isle ; 
And Love was in a merry mood— 
And swore in accents rather rude-— 
He’d make a woman just as good 
As ever deigned to smile. 
He skipp’d away with merry bound, 
And soon a Lily stalk he found 
To represent her form, 
He’d bend it just as much he said, 
As when she bowed her lovely head 
To meet the coming storm. 
The Damask-Rose he mingled then 
With Snow-drops gathered from the glen, 
To give her cheek its hue; 
“This Jasmine bud will make me now 
The golden hair, for her fair brow, 
Her eye--this drop of dew: 
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Her heart--I’ll seek some sunny spot— 
But no-—-here is a Touch-me-not— 
Now breathe, my gentle lady dove, 

Be mine the task to teach you love !” 


To life the fair creation sprung 

But all in vain his bow he strung ; 

No shaft could reach the lady’s heart, 
The Touch-me-not had done its part, 
And Love now lost his merry mood, 

He found too late, he’d formed a Prude! 





Medical College, at Richmond, Va. 


This institution, which is a branch of Hampden Sid- 
ney College, has been in operation but little exceeding 
a year, and has already realized the sanguine expecta- 
tions of its friends. We had the pleasure of attending 
the introductory lectures of the professors at the close 
of the last month, and believe that we speak the gene- 
ral voice in declaring our high admiration of the elo- 
quence, ability and learning which enchained listening 
crowds to the lecture room throughout the week. 
The whole, without exception, consisted of a series of 
discourses of a cast sufficiently popular to interest the 
unprofessional hearer, and yet distinguished by pro- 
found and philosophical views—a familiar acquain- 
tance with the history and progress of medical science, 
and of its many illustrious triumphs over human pre- 
judice and error. Nor were the lectures exclusively 
confined to scientific details or historical research, but 
wandered occasionally into the pleasant fields of classi- 
cal lore, where some of the choicest flowers were culled, 
and some of the richest poetical gems selected to delight 
the audience. In truth, we do not recollect to have 
heard the philosophy of life and disease—the startling 
story of the “many ills which flesh is heir to”—the 
unwelcome revelation of man’s frail yet wonderful 
structure—the marvellous tie which links his mortality 
and weakness to an immortal nature,—so attractively 
and tastefully illustrated. What wonder, that, when ad- 
miring the graceful drapery which fancy could throw 
around the sternest realities, the words of Milton should 
have flashed on our memory— 

‘* How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as in Apollo’s lute, . 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 

When it is recollected that this college has suddenly 
. sprung into existence unaided by public endowment, 
too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the indi- 
vidual enterprise, perseverance and energy, which 
have already achieved for it a character of stability 
and usefulness not surpassed by older institutions. The 
spacious and elegant building which it occupies, could 
not have been better adapted to its various uses, if ori- 
ginally designed exclusively for such objects. The 
general lecture room has been fitted up in a style of 
superior taste, and is large enough, we should judge, 
to contain with ease two hundred students. There 
are, besides, two other lecture rooms for the chemical 
and anatomical classes, and we confess we were very 


museum, and, as far as an unprofessional spectator 
could judge, the completeness and excellence of the 
chemical apparatus. That however which must give 
peculiar value to the institution, is the presence of an 
infirmary within the walls of the building, in which the 
patients are provided with airy and comfortable rooms, 
attentive nurses, and constant medical attendance. 
The opportunity which is thus afforded for instruction 
at the bed-side of the sick, by an easy and convenient 
transit from the lecture room, cannot it seems to us be 
too highly appreciated. The diseases, moreover, which 
are here daily presented, being many of them peculiar 
to the South, must unquestionably afford an advantage 
to southern students which it would be unwise to disre- 
gard—and the facilities for obtaining subjects for dis- 
section cannot be surpassed, we apprehend, in any other 
city in the Union, Upon the whole, if the Medical Col- 
lege at Richmond does not grow up and flourish—if it 
does not attract a large portion of patronage, and 
southern patronage especially—it is altogether idle to 
reason from facts ; or, what would be no less extraordi- 
nary, it would be in vain to expect enlightened com- 
munities to be governed by their own obvious interests. 
We want a great southern medical school, and such a 
one cannot more surely prosper than in a city which is 
rapidly increasing in population and resources—where 
living is comparatively cheap—where society is intelti- 
gent and polished, and the position of which, with re- 
spect to climate, is the happy medium between nor- 
thern and southern extremes. 

Although the second course of lectures has but just 
commenced, we understand that there are already 
between sixty and seventy matriculates in college. 
This is a considerable gain over the last year, and if 
the number should advance in the same ratio of increase 
hereafter, it will require but little aid from arithmetic 
to predict the speedy establishment of the school upon 
a firm and durable foundation. But the question here 
naturally arises, shall the institution be left to the un- 
aided resources and efforts of a few gentlemen, however 
distinguished for their zeal, energy and resolution? Is 
not the public also—we speak not only of the city but 
of the state at large—deeply interested in its success? 
We are aware that a tempest has recently passed over 
the money and commercial affairs of the country, as 
blighting in its effects as an eastern sirocco—but may we 
not hope that the hour is fast approaching when reason 
shal! resume its empire over the passions, and the inglo- 
rious struggles of party shall be yielded to the common 
good—when the calm of prosperity and peace will ena- 
ble our statesmen and patriots to perceive, that the real 
happiness of a nation consists not in the vindictive 
squabbles of politicans, but in the diffusion of light and 
knowledge and virtue among men. When that hal- 
cyon period arrives—and may it come speedily—we 
‘must carry on in our own Ancient Commonwealth, a 
noble rivalry with our sister states in the works of 
benevolence, utility and science. Our own metropoli- 
tan city, especially when extricated from her now 
heavy pecuniary engagements, must put forth her 
strength in aid of an institution which will greatly 
redound to her interests—provide a professional edu~ 
cation for her rising offspring—elevate the standard 
of medical science within the range of her influence, 





agreeably surprised at the extent of the anatomical 





and add greatly to her own reputation abroad. 
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To our numerous friends and subscribers in the 
southern and south-western states we beg leave to 
remark, that in the notice which we have here taken 
of the Medical School in Richmond we have con- 
sulted and proclaimed our own thoughts and con- 
victions--unbiassed by any feeling or sentiment, either 
personal or local. We have done it upon our own 
responsibility, and in the conscientious discharge of our 
duty, and we do not think it necessary to give pledges 
either for the sincerity of our motives or the vera- 
city of our statements. If in our desire”to advance 
the general cause of science we can also serve our 
own city and state, we think ourselves not only au- 
thorised but absolutely bound to do so; and we doubt 
whether the severest censor could reasonably find fault 
with this simple view of the subject. 

We had intended, at the commencement of this 
article, to present from some of our random notes, a 
more detailed notice of the several introductory lec- 
tures delivered by the professors—but partly from ina- 
bility to do justice to the subject, and because it was 
our misfortune not to have heard the first of the series, 
which the public have unanimously commended for 
its eloquence and beauty, we think it best to decline 
the task. Where all were excellent though various 
in character and style, it would be unnecessary if not 
invidious to discriminate. We will observe, in conclu- 
sion, that three of the faculty have been not undis- 
tinguished professors at other institutions—and of the 
remainder, one has been long physician to state and city 
institutions, and all enjoy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. We subjoin a list of the faculty from a 
pamphlet lying on our table. 

Joun Cutten, M. D., Professor of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

Tuomas Jounson, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

R. L. Bonannan, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Socrates Mave, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy. 

L. W. Cuampertayrne, M, D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. 

Ave. L. Warner, M. D., Professor of Surgery and 
Surgical Anatomy. 





LINES, 


Addressed to a young lady by an old gentleman to whom she 
had given a Snow-berry, and who, in return, gave her a 
Morning-glory. 

Yes! flowers have a language, and to him 
Whose eye, deep read in Nature’s mysteries, 
Is skilled to trace the grave and awful meaning 
That God himself, in most familiar objects, 
Hints to the heart of Man, need no interpreter. 
He bids the Rose expand her glowing charms, 
And wither while we gaze; and when we sigh, 
To think that aught so fair should be so frail, 
That sigh inhales the imperishable fragrance 
That, like the Heaven-born spirit, still survives ; 
And thus that Rose becomes a leafy volume, 
That tells of Death and Immortality. 

To Youth and Age alike that lesson speaks : 

To you it whispers prudence,—hope to me. 

















So, when to mine the wintry Snow-berry 
Thy gentle hand conveys, the gracious smile 
That makes the gift so precious, does but point 
The grave rebuke of one, whose blossoming head 
Has borne no fruit of price. *Twas kindly meant : 
And did this sterile garden yield a gem 
Fit emblem of thyself, my hand should place it, 
Freshly to bloom above thy radiant brow, 
And match its beauties with thy damask cheek, 
And its rich fragrance with thy balmy breath. 
None such is found. The flower that spreads its bosom 
To court the sun’s first ray, and fades ere noon 
And leaves behind no odor, speaks to those 
Who slight the enduring beauties of the mind, 
And live forgetful of the immortal part 
That mocks at Time, and triumphs o’er the grave. B. 





THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


{The time is rapidly approaching when the Congress 
of the United States will be compelled, by considerations 
too strong to be resisted, to give effect to the munificent 
bequest of Mr. Smithson, by the establishment of an In- 
stitute at the Seat of the National Government, for the 
“ diffusion of knowledge among men.” In view of this im- 
portant movement, and feeling a deep interest in the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of a scheme which promises so 
much benefit to succeeding generations, we have taken 
the liberty to address various inquiries to an accom- 
plished friend, in relation to Mr. Smithson himself, as 
well as the proposed Institution at Washington. The 
answer to the first part of our inquiries, relating to the 
character and philosophical opinions of the testator, we 
have now the pleasure of spreading before our readers, 
and we hope, in the January No. of the Messenger, to 
furnish our correspondent’s views, in detail, of the best 
system of instruction which can be devised in fulfill- 
ment of the testator’s intentions, and which shall, at 
the same time, be best adapted to the wants and genius 
of the American people. Our obliging correspondent, 
by his connection with learned institutions in this 
country. and familiar acquaintance with those in Europe, 
could have no superior in the accomplishment of the 
task which we have used the freedom to solicit at his 
hands.J|—Ed. Lit, Mess, 


LETTER, 
Mr. Tu: W. Wuire, 

My Dear Sir,—I received your letter duly, and reply, 
with much pleasure, at the earliest opportunity. 

The character of the late Mr. Smithson, is certainly 
very much misunderstood among us. That a man ofa 
philosophic turn of mind, of few wants and a retired 
habit of life, should in process of time acquire a com- 
petent fortune, is not at all strange. As to the way in 
which he thought fit to dispose of his-property, the very 
act itself bears the mark of a most noble generosity, 
and isa public token of the opinions of a learned fo- 
reigner on our institutions and government. 

The first duty of an executor, is to perform faithfully 
the wishes of the testator—as far as he can understand 
them. His acceptance of the trust is his own act. But 
once having undertaken that task, he is bound by the 
laws of all societies to proceed to its completion, 
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The Unirep Srares can do nothing in this matter, 
except what is dictated by the loftiest principles of ho- 
nor. There is that sensitiveness among us, originating 
in a feeling of national pride, which shrinks from any 
thing having even the remotest appearance of a mis- 
appropriation for self-aggrandisement. We are anex- 
ceedingly wealthy people,—we need not foreign eleemo- 
synary aid, to equip Exploring expeditions, or erect an 
Astronomical observatory. 

Our General Government has undertaken an impor- 
tant duty, “It has received from the hands of an Euro- 
pean philosopher a certain sum of money, binding itself 
to apply it, in conformity to his wishes, for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. A spectacle so singular has not 
perhaps been exhibited before. We have undertaken 
to perform a great duty for our fellow men and for pos- 
terity. The eyes of the learned in all parts of the world 
are upon us;—it is a point on which national integrity 
and national honor are concerned,—a point on which 
party feeling must not bear. We all know, that some 
doubts have been raised as to the propriety, or even the 
power of government, to do what it has. -But what is 
done, is irrevocable:—it must not be written in Ameri- 
can history, that when this republic was called upon to 
aid in the cause of the diffusion of knowledge and vir- 
ture among mankind, it made the attempt, and failed 
from incompetency. 

With the late Mr. Smithson I was never acquainted. 
He spent much of his time on the continent, and it is 
said was a man of reserved habits. You know already 
that he cultivated with much assiduity Chemical pur- 
suits; but very few are aware, that he wrote to some 
extent on these topics. An idea of his feelings and turn 
of mind may be gathered from these papers. 

His passion for chemistry appears to have commenced 
early in life, and continued to its close. He seems to 
have been on terms of familiar acquaintance with Dr, 
Black, and some of the leading members of the old Scot- 
tish school. There is extant a letter from the former 
gentleman to him, dated 1790; its conclusion runs— 

“ We have no chemical news,—I am employed in 
examining the Icelarid waters, but have often been in- 
terrupted,—I never heard before of the quartz-like crys- 
tals of barytes aerata, nor of the sand and new earth 
from New Holland. Indistinct reports of new metals 
have reached us, but no particulars. Some further ac- 
count of these things from you, will therefore be very 
agreeable. Dr. Hutton joins me in compliments to you, 
and wishing you all good things, and’ 
“TI am, dear Sir, 
“Your faithful, humble servant, 

“ Josern Brack.” 
The Dr. Hutton here mentioned, was the same phi- 
losopher who made so distinguished a figure in Geology, 
as the antagonist of the celebrated German, Werner. 

At the commencement of the present century, there 
used to be published in London a monthly scientific 
journal, known under the name of Nicholson’s Maga- 
zine ;—it afterwards gave way to the Annals of Philoso- 
phy, commenced about 1813 by Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son. To the pages of both these works, Mr. Smithson 
was a contributor. I remember formerly to have seen, 
in a No. of Nicholson for 1803, an account of the ana- 
lysis of a mineral performed by him,—the signature to 
it is James Smithson, Esq. P.R.S. Whether this is a 
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misprint for F. R.S., or not, I have not now the means 
of knowing. It struck me, at the time, that it must have 
been an error, for I have never heard that he had been 
President of the Royal Society, He was however a 
fellow of it, and very ofien had communications read 
before it. Some of your readers who have access to the 
transactions of the Royal Society, might easily deter- 
mine this interesting point. 

You have asked me, to tell you any particulars in re- 
ference to his philosophical or other opinions, That he 
was a man of much acumen in these matters, a paper 
read before the Society in 1813 may serve to shew. It 
is stated, that when he was in Italy in 1794, a substance 
that had been ejected from Vesuvius was given to him 
for examination, and he ascertained, after some trials, 
that it eonsisted chiefly of sulphate of potash; on re- 
examining it with more accuracy, he determined it to 
be a very complex saline compound. By way of intro- 
duction to his paper, he gives a view of his ideas about 
the origin of the earth. In his opinion, it was either a 
sun ora comet, and was brought into the state in which 
it now is, by undergoing combustion on its surface. The 
volcanoes are relics of this original combustion, and the 
materials were the metallic bases of which the primitive 
Strata are composed. As a proof that these primitive 
strata have been formed by combustion, he mentions 
that “garnets, hornblende, and other crystals found in 
them, contain no water; and that little or no water is 
to be found in the primitive strata themselves.” ‘This 
paper is in the Transactions for 1813. 

So you see, he had come, by chemical reasoning, to a 
conclusion similar to that which Fourrer was contem- 
poraneously publishing in France, as the result of ma- 
thematical investigation, that the earth is nothing more 
than an encrusted star. 

Sometime after this, he commenced an investigation 
into the nature of the colors of vegetables and insects,— 
he noticed that the red color of flowers, is occasionally 
produced by the union of carbonic acid with a blue sub- 
stance. 

In a letter written at Rome, in 1819, and which was 
published in the Annals of Philosophy the same year, 
respecting a remarkable mineral of lead, he makes al- 
lusion to one of the ablest of his contemporary chemists : 
“ The first discovery of the composition of this singular 
substance, belongs however to my illustrious and unfor- 
tunate friend, and indeed distant relative, the late 
Smithson Tennant.” This gentleman was professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Cambridge,—he was 
the son of a Yorkshire clergyman,—was early in life 
deprived of his father; his mother was killed by being 
thrown from her horse, whilst riding beside him. He 
himself, by a similar accident, had his collar bone bro- 
ken, many years after; and by a third remarkable coin- 
cidence, lost his life. But the story issingular ;—I will 
tell it you. 

Mr. Tennant and Baron Bulow, a German officer, 
after the peace in 1814, had been travelling on the con- 
tinent, and arrived at Calais, with a view of crossing the 
channel to Dover ; they were, however, detained several 
days by the inclemency of the weather. They attempt- 
ed to get to Boulogne, to try the chance of a passage 
from there, but the vessel in which they embarked was 
forced to put back. To pass time, they agreed to 





| take horses, look around the country and view a fort 
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near Bonaparte’s pillar, At the entrance of this fort 
was a deep fosse, which was approached over a fixed 
bridge, and then over a drawbridge, that turned upon 
a pivot; the end nearest them was commonly fastened 
by a bolt, but it happened that this had been stolen a 
fortnight before, and had not been replaced. ‘They did 
not discover this:—As the bridge was too narrow for 
both to ride abreast, the Baron went first, but perceiv- 
ing that the bridge was sinking, he attempted to gallop 
over, and called to his friend to go back. It was too 
late ; both were precipitated into the fosse, and though 
his companion was hardly hurt, Professor Tennant was 
taken up from under his horse, and died a few hours after, 

The following is a list of the different papers pub- 
lished by Mr. Smithson, which are in my library. Be- 
side these, there are many others in English and fo- 
reign journals, that I have not seen. 

1. A few remarks relative to the coloring matter of 

some vegetables and insects. 
2. Analysis of a saline substance, ejected from Mount 
Vesuvius. 

3. Ona substance from the elm tree, called ulmin. 

4, On native hydrous aluminate of lead, or plomb. 
gomme. 

5. On a native compound of sulphuret of lead and 
arsenic, 

6. On a fibrous metallic copper. 

7. Ona native combination of sulphate of barium and 
fluoride of calcium. 

8. On some capillary metallic tin. 

9. On the detection of very minute quantities of ar- 
senic and mercury. 

10. Some improvements in common lamps. 

11, On the crystalline form of ice. 

12, On the means of discriminating between the sul- 
phates of barium and strontium. 

13. On the discovery of acids in mineral substances. 

14, A discovery of chloride of potassum in the earth. 

15. On an improved method of making coffee. 

16. A method of fixing particles on the sappare. 

17. On some compounds of fluorine. 

18. An examination of some Egyptian colors. 

19. Some observations on Mr. Penn’s theory, con- 
cerning the formation of the Kirkdale cave. 

20. Remarks on a balance. 

The paper on Egyptian colors, contains some curious 
facts in reference to the pigments used by that ancient 
people for staining glass and painting generally. 

His observations on Penn’s theory, would be read 
with some interest,—they shew the author’s physico- 
theological opinions on some contested points. The 
following are extracts— 

“No observer of the earth can doubt that it has 
undergone very considerable changes. Its strata are 
everywhere broken and disordered, and in many of 
them are enclosed the remains of innumerable beings 
which once had life, and these beings appear to have 
been strangers to the climates, in which their remains 
now exist. 

“In a book, held by a large portion of mankind to 
have been written from divine inspiration, an universal 
deluge is recorded. It was natural for the believers in 


this deluge, to refer to its action all or many of the phe- 
nomena in question, and the more so as they seemed to 


“ Accordingly, this is what was done as soon as any 
desire to account for these appearances on the earth 
became felt. The success however was not such as to 
obtain the general assent of the learned, and the attempt 
fell into neglect and oblivion. 

‘“* Able hands have lately undertaken the revival of 
this system. Mr. Penn has endeavored to reconcile it 
with the facts of the Kirkdale cave, which appeared to 
be strongly inimical to it. 

* Acquainted with Mr. Penn’s opinions only from 
the ‘ Analysis of the Supplement to the Comparative 
Estimate,’ in the Journal of the Royal Institution, * * 
I have hesitated long about communicating the present 
observations, which presented themselves during the 
perusal of the above mentioned slender abstract. 

“T have yielded toa sense of the importance of the 
subject in more than one respect, and of the uncertainty 
when I shall acquire ampler information at more volu- 
minous sources—to a conviction that it is in his knowledge, 
that man has found his greatness and his happiness, the 
high superiority which he holds over the other animals 
which inhabit the earth with him, and consequently that no 
ignorance is probably without loss to him, no error without 
evil—and that it is therefore preferable to urge unwar- 
ranted doubts, which can only occasion additional light 
to become elicited, than to risk by silence to let a ques- 
tion settle to rest, while any unsupported assumptions 
are involved in it.” 

{I have taken the liberty of italicizing here, to call to 
your attention how deeply impressed was the mind of 
this man with the importance of the diffusion of usEFruL 
PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. A few years after, he leaves 
his whole fortune, to carry out the sentiment he here 
expresses. } 

“The waters of the deluge had not surely either a 
duration or power to obtain the matter of this supposed 
layer of mud. 

“No shores any longer existing, shells could not be 
pulverized by the beat of the wave, for it is not under 
deep water that such destruction is effected ; nor, was it 
so, would the short period of a year have been sufficient 
to produce the material of all the secondary limestones 
of the earth. 

“To have harrowed up this matter from the depths 
of the ocean, would have required an agitation of the 
waters which nothing warrants us in giving to them, 
which every thing denies their having had. 

“No hurricanes, no tempestuous winds, no swollen 
billows are recorded. To drown mankind they were 
superfluous. A wind having arisen at the termination 
of the calamity, tells that none existed before ; and this 
wind must have been a most gentle one, a very zephyr. 
A vessel bulky beyond all the efforts of imagination to 
figure—so laden, so manned—could not have lived in 
any agitated sea, least in one which out-topped the 
Andes and the Alps, and was able to resist all that 
curb its fury and could mitigate its violence. 

“Had the ark not foundered, which is impossible, 
what yet had become of the millions which its sides 
enclosed? Few had survived to repair the effects of 
divine wrath. 

“The waters must have been at rest, when the ark 
continued stationary for many months on the moun- 
tains of Ararat. 





find in them a corroboration of the event. 





** Nor do the agitations of a sea, extend far below its 
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surface. What navigator has told of the storm, in 
which the sea became thick with its own sediments? 

“¢ But had such a deposit been made on our island, it 
would not have continued on it. Standing like a little 
turret in the bosom of the waters, each agitation of them 
would have precipitated part of it down its sides. Their 
gigantic tides must alone have washed it away, and on 
the rush of their final departure, not a vestige of it 
could possibly have remained behind. 

“If the waters of the deluge placed a bed of calca- 
reous matter all over ingland and Germany, they must 
have done so over the entire earth. It must have been 
an universal stratum. 

“ Yet so total was the deficiency of it at Botany bay, 
that the first settlers for the very little lime which a few 
structures of immediate necessity required, were com- 
pelled, though spare as were the hands, and much as 
they were wanted for other purposes, laboriously and 
tediously to collect shells along the beach. Where a 
limestone nodule was so anxiously sought, and could 
not be found, great strata could not be near. 

“But the sediment of the deluge waters, would not 
be mere calcareous matter. It must have consisted of 
every thing they could receive, suspend and deposit. 

“Tf over the whole earth, were spread such a layer 
of mire, Noah and the animals could not have landed 
upon it. Or, had they not sunk into it and been 
smothered, where yet had the weak found refuge from 
the voracious ? where had the herbivorous found food ? 

“ What a time must have elapsed before Noah could 
cultivate the vine! Nor is it from such a soil that the 
wine would have intoxicated the holy patriarch. Had 
things so been, Ham had never offended, nor Canaan 
incurred the fatal curse. 

* * * * * 
Of the Deluge. 

** Should every argument which has been adduced to 
establish that the animals were not brought from remote 
regions by water—that they lived and died in the coun- 
tries in which their remains now lie—have appeared to 
be insufficient for the purpose ; yet that it is not to the 
Mosaical flood that their existence where they now are ; 
is to be referred, two great facts appear to placebeyond 
controversy. 

One is, the total absence in the fossil world of all 
human remains, of every vestige of man himself and of 
his arts. 

“The magnitude of the chastisement, the order of 
nature subverted to produce it, proclaim the multitudes 
of the criminal. Human bodies by millions, must have 
covered the waters; they must have formed a material 
part, if not the principal one, of every group, and human 
bones be now consequently met with every where blend- 
ed with those of animals. 

“ Objects of human industry and skill, must likewise 
continually occur among the bones. Of the miserable 
victims of the disaster, numbers would be clothed and 
have on their persons articles of the most imperishable 
materials, and the dog would retain his collar, the horse 
his bit and harness, the ox his yoke. To men who 
wrought iron and bronze, who manufactured harps and 
organs, these things must have been familiar. 

“But more embalmed within the substance of the 
diluvian mud, entire cities with their monuments, with 
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things to their use, would remain. Every limestone 
quarry should daily present us with some of these most 
precious of all antiquities, before which those of Italy 
and Egypt would shrink to nothing. 

“‘ How greatly must we regret that this is not the 
case—that we must relinquish the delightful hope, of 
some day finding in the body of a calcareous mountain, 
the city of Enoch built by Cain, at the very origin of 
the world. With what awful sentiments had not present 
generations contemplated objects, which had once been 
looked upon by eyes which had seen the Divinity. 

“ The other great fact which forcibly militates against 
the diluvian hypothesis, is that the fossil animals are 
not those which existed at the time of the deluge. The 
diluvian species must have been the same as the pre- 
sent. The multifarious wonders of the ark had, for 
sole object, their preservation ; while of the fossil kinds 
not perhaps one, or quadruped, or bird, or fish, or shell, 
or insect, or plant is now alive. 

“Amazing proofs of inundations at high levels, are 
appealed to. Had they being of the deluge, they could 
at most speak but of its existence—of its influence in 
the contested cases they would be silent—but it appears 
that this stupendous prodigy, 

‘¢ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wreck behind.” 

“Of the occurrence of marine deposites at great alti- 
tudes, the elevation of the stratum by volcanic efforts 
furnishes a far more easy solution than the elevation of 
the sea; as it refers the phenomenon to a natural cause, 
and does not require the immediate interposition of the 
Divine hand; and the ruptured state and erect position 
of the strata on all these occasions, testify strongly in 
favor of the simpler supposition. 

“To collate the Revered Volume with the Great Book 
of Nature, and show in their agreement One Author in 
both, was an undertaking worthy of the union of piety 
and science, If the result has not been what was antici- 
pated—-if we look in vain over the face of our globe for 
those mighty impressions of an universal deluge which 
reason tells us it must have produced and left behind 
itself—to some cause as out of the natural order of things 
as was that event, must this doubtless be attributed. 

“ By his entering into a covenant with man and brute 
animals, and having forever set his bow in the cloud, as 
a token that the direful scene should never be renewed, 
the Creator appears to have repined at the severity of 
his justice. 

“ The spectacle of a desolated world,—of fertility laid 
waste,—of the painful works of industry and genius 
overthrown,—of infantine innocence involved in indis- 
criminate misery with the hardened offender,-—of brute 
nature, whose want of reason precluded it from the pos- 
sibility of all offence, made to share in the forfeit of 
human depravity,—may be supposed to have touched 
his heart. 

“‘ Under the impression of these paternal feelings, to 
obliterate every trace of the frightful scourge, remove 
every remnant of the dreadful havoc, seem the natural 
effects of his benevolence and power. As a lesson to 
the races which were to issue from the loins of the few 
who had been spared,—-races, which were to be wicked 
indeed as those who preceded them, but which were 
promised exemption from a like punishment,—to have 
preserved any memento of them would have been useless. 
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Eve's Compliment to Adam—The Aurora. 
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“To a miracle, then, which swept away all that 
could recall that day of death, when ‘ the windows of | 
heaven were Opened’ upon mankind, we must refer | 


what no natural means are adequate to explain.” 
* * + - * + 


! 
| 


A 


THE AURORA#* 


Mr. White: I pity the person who did not see the glories of 
the heavens on Tuesday night, the —th of November—still 
more the person who saw and did not wonder andadore. Being 
in the country, ] had a chance to see all around me. You who 





I trust I have been able to cast some light on the cha- are in the city are prisoned in by hot brick walls, so that many 


racter of this philanthropist and philosopher. 
think proper to publish any part of these facts in your 
excellent journal, they are entirely at your service. 
Erroneous impressions of the character of a good man, 
ought to be cleared away. 

As to your second request, that I would indicate 
something of the nature of the proposed institution, if 
I can find time I will give you a few thoughts. A de- 
termination on this point is not difficult ; we ought to be 
guided by the known wishes of the testator,--by the 
wants of education generally, and, lastly, by a conside- 
ration of what modifications are needed to make it har- 
monize with principles and institutions existing among 


us, 


* * * * * * 


And believe me, yours truly, A 





EVE’S COMPLIMENT TO ADAM. 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 

GlisUning with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 

After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And these the gems of Heav’n her starry train: 

But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 

With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 

On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, fiower, 

Glist’ning with dew ; nor fragrance after showers, 

Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering star-light, without Thee is sweet. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, Book 1V. 


TRANSLATION INTO LATIN HEXAMETERS. 


Dulce novi solis jubar, et predulcis Eous 

Ortus ; quum radiis rutilis hec jugera rident, 
Letantur segetes, et flores rore madentes, 
Mellifluumque melos volucres é frondibus edunt. 
Fertile post pluvias tellus juvat ; Hesper amenus 
Adveniens juvat ; et dulcissima pallida nox est, 
Dum Philomela canit, facies dum splendida ceeli 
Sideriis rutilat gemmis, et luce Diane : 

Sed mihi non Phebi splendor, non ortus Eéus, 
Non matutin& ridentia jugera luce ; 

Non segetes let e, nec flores rore madentes, 
Mellifluumve melos quod aves é frondibus edunt ; 
Post pluviam nec odor terre, non Hesper amzenus 
Adveniens, non ipsa juvat nox alma, micante 
Ceelo sideriis gemmis et luce Diane, 

Nec Philomela juvat, sine te, charissime conjux! 


G. W. M, 
Washington, D. C. Nov. 1839, 


If you | 


of you can only see directly over head. Permit me, therefore, to 
| whisper into the ears of some of your readers, a feeble attempt 
| at description of that which, even if seen by all, ought not to 
' pass wholly without comment. For these things do not speak 

to us every night. They are as angel visits—and when they 
| have gone, we feel indeed as if angels had been ministering 
unto us. 

Early in the evening I was called out of the house by the ex- 
clamation of friends, **‘ What is it?” Ithought the sky was 
starry and perfectly cloudless—the air perfectly still. But what 
; asight was there! Had the fountains of morning burst out upon 
the night, in impatience or wild mischief? The whole heavens 
were wavering aad spreading with broad streams of light, some 
of them of pure white, like moonlight upon snow ; others of a 
deep, rosy, blushing red. These streams at first shot from the 
horizon around, upwards to the zenith, where they formed into 
a centre. Then, after remaining nearly motionless awhile, 
they shot downwards again ; sometimes vanishing, and then re- 
appearing in full vividness and condensed into long bright bars 
of light. When united around the zenith, they looked like the 
inte:ior of some glorious flower born in the skies--the night- 
blowjng-cereus came to my mind, with the delicate tints of its 
deep fairy-like corolla, Now there came gushing up from the 
northeast, a flood of light of the deepest and most exqusite car- 
nation. At first one might think a great conflagration was raging 
in that direction—but no !--that light is too pure—too etherial. 
It is no earth-born fire—it is the element of the upper world. It 
broadens upward to the centre, like a great unfolding petal;—the 
east and northeast are blushing red. But off in the southwest, 
how intensely white the petal whichis there letdown! But did 
Icompare this glory toa flower? No--ijt takes another furm. 
It is a broad white and red curtain or veil let down, dimming the 
stars with a misty eclipse; and lo! a fringe to the curtain, of 
purple and orange—a rainbow for its hem! But this too chan- 
ges--the curtain is gathering up in wavering fragments ;—and 
now it seems a pouring shower or sturm of light, almost daz- 
zling the eye. Nowit is like the fluttering of broad pennons-- 
or that scene in the ancient Mariner, where 

‘* The upper air burst into life, 
And a thousand fire-flags sheen: 
To and fro, they were hurried about, 
And to and fro and in and out 
The wan stars danced between.”’ 

Slender bars now shoot up, and vanish as quick. Now the 
light ripples upwards over the stars as over bright pebbles, in 
wavering, interrupted streamlets: now ia mass, like some steady 
broad river current: and there seems a great reservoir at the 
zenith which this tide of light is journeying upto fill. But now 
the reservoir is full--the streams are pushed beck again--the 
tide ebbs. The white light darts off like the forming of crys- 
tals, and becomes separated, and vanishes in the blue star- 
; vault. Gradually, as the night wears late, the wavings of light 
grow less and less frequent and distinct--till nothing is left but 
a steady brightness around the horizon, like the light before 
moon-rise. 

How noiseless all this ministry of the heavens--yet how elo- 
quent! How full of beauty, of mystery! 

Where is the way to the abode of light ? 
And darkness, where is its dwelling place ? 

Philosophy with rigid finger and cold eye may endeavor to 
point it outto us. Butthe heart turns away, enamored of the 
glowing apparition, and would rather take refuge in supersti- 
tion, believing it a host of spirit forms, than hear it with com- 
| placent smile and unawed voice, pronounce it to be a display of 
| the electric fluid ; as if there ended ali its meaning. C P, C. 


*It is good for us, at times, to leave the limits of the dusky 
i study filled with the creations of human wisdom—to leave the 
‘turmoil and glitter and hot atmosphere of the city—and go out 
and listen with an attentive ear to the teachings of nature, and 
gaze with subdued and throbbing hearts upon its wonderful 
workings. And here is a description written fresh after such an 
interview. It is as eloquent and as redolent of beauty as the 
i Aurora itself, 
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PRIZE ADDRESS. 


Written by Dr. Henry Myers, of Richmond, Va., and pronoun- 


ced by Mrs. George Jones, at the opening of the Avon Thea- 
tre in Norfolk, Va. 


To him who grasp’d that magic wand, the pen, 
And wove his spells around the hearts of men; 
To him whose genius spread its mighty wing 
From Heaven's high arch its richest tint to bring, 
Or plunged “into the bottom of the deep” 
To gather treasures that within it sleep ; 
Beneath whose sway e’en Passion fiercer grew, 
Or weeded Sorrow wore a sadder hue ; 
Whose bidding drew from Pity’s eye the tear, 
Or Love made bold to clasp the one most dear ; 
At whose command Revenge swept to his prey, 
Or cowering Fear in silence shrunk away :— 
Grim Murder stood unmask’d—or Wit and Mirth 
In merry mood drew peals of laughter forth :— 
Even to him—to Avon’s Bard we raise 
The Muse’s temple with the song of praise ; 
To glorious Shakspeare! for whose brow each brook 
Nourish’d a garland in its shady nook ; 
Forest and mountain, verdant field and vale 
Spread their bright blossoms to the passing gale : 
And man, proud man, in admiration gazed, 
The while the meteor undiminish’d blazed. 


And where should Poesy select a home, 
Or Talent seek to rear her glittering dome, 
Save here ?—where to the senses Ocean bears 
Music which thrills the list’ner while he hears; 
Where Heaven smiles with many a fadeless gem, 
And Nature wears her brightest diadem ; 
Where erst the din of battle clove the air, 
And watch-fires gleam’d with ghastly, lurid glare ; 
Where dealing death, th’ artillery boom’d aloud, 
And ’midst the flashes roll’d war’s sulphur cloud ; 
When in each peal the song of Freedom rose, 
Or rung the knell of Tyrants and of foes :— 
The weary Drama perches on the spot, 
Her pinions closed, and all her woes forgot. 


Still, Avon! Fancy hies her to thy stream, 
Whose waters with a thousand mem’ ries teem ; 
Thou lav’st the birthplace of the good and great, 
Thy banks are to the Poet consecrate. 

The gazer turns from thee with moisten’d eye 

To that lone spire towering towards the sky, 
Which marks the spot, whereon its form uprears, 
The Sepulchre of him the world reveres. 

And yet, what tho’ his bones lie mould’ring there? 
Be silent all! his spirit hovers here! 

A voice in upper air now floats along, 

Yet dwells upon the ear like some sweet song. 


What then remains? Speak, where does duty point? 
Let us not say “ the time is out of joint.” 
It is for us to watch the kindled flame 
That writes in glowing characters his name ; 
It is for us to guard the altar’s fire, 
Not let it light the Drama’s funeral pyre ; 
Enclose our shrine as with a human wall, 
And save—or perish ’neath its mighty fall : 
Yet fall it cannot, for, while Beauty cheers, 
And native taste prevails—away with fears— 
With gencrous patrons, such as greet her here, 
The Drama smiles content,—her path is clear ; 
Thus welcom’d from the heart, she asks no more, 
Her Mecca reach’d—her pilgrimage is o’er, 
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REJECTED ADDRESS. 
Presented as a competitor for the prize offered for ‘‘ the best 
address,” on the opening of the ‘Avon Theatre,” Norfolk. 

BY A CITIZEN OF RICHMOND. 


When storm and tempest sweep the troubled sky, 
And the winged lightnings o’er the heavens’ fly ; 
How bright to see, above the tempest’s might, 

The rainbow shed its soft and hallowed light, 
Spanning in beauty every ill beneath, 

Like Faith’s calm smile above the couch of death. 
Thus with the Drama when the spoiler’s hand 
Threw gloom and terror o’er each classic land; 
When fettered Science wept and clanked her chain, 
In the long night of Superstition’s reign.— 

But lo! the morn of Reason shed its ray, 

And chased each fiend of midnight gloom away. 
Then rose the Drama like a morning bird, 

And waved its proud wing, and its song was heard 
Like tones of mingled music; and it flew 

To England’s shores, and found a welcome too! 
ImmortTAL SHAKSPEARE! to thy mind was given 
To paint with pencil dipt in hues of heaven; 

To coar aloft on bold and tireless wing, 

And trace each passion to its hidden spring. 
England may well be proud, that e’er she gave 
That name to fame which triumphs o’er the grave : 
Yea, towers may moulder, cenotaphs may fall, 

But our own Shakspeare’s name survives them all! 
Yet not alone to England’s isle belong 

Th’ undying triumphs of our Shakspeare’s song : 
Wherever mind immortal has a shrine— 

A worshipper—oh, Bard, that land is thine! 


Lo! here, in our own forest-land, we raise 
An altar, and a temple to thy praise,— 
And with them blend the dearest name on earth 
To Poet’s soul,—the spot that gave thee birth. 
“Sweet Avon!” here thy classic shaft shall stand, 
Like yon blest lighthouse on the wave-beat strand— 
To guide the bark of Genius to the spot 
Where worth is cherished, and its ills forgot. 
And you, ye worthy sons of noble sires 
Whose spirits glowed with freedom’s hallowed fires, 
And taught the Tyrant of a far off shore, 
That God ordained—and his proud reign was o’er : 
Say, will ye not, on this auspicious hour, 
Cheer with your favor Avon’s budding flower? 
Say, will ye not your smiles, your sanction, give, 
And bid the modest trembler bloom and live? 
Shall cruel bigotry decree its death ? 
Shall Superstition's pestilential breath— 
Shall the dark spirit of unhallowed thought— 
Shall demon prejudice with malice fraught? 
Shall wild fanaticism shriek its doom, 
And mark our column as bright Genius’ tomb? 
Oh, no! we read the answer in your eyes 
Which bids the glad song of our triumph rise! 
And you, sweet sisters, with soft glance of light, 
Man’s sun by day, his star of joy by night; 
Bright spirits, sent by mercy’s guiding hand 
To tell our souls of that “ far better land ;’” 
One smile from you, we ask one little smile, 
To cheer our labors and our task beguile. 
We see it beam, like love’s all quick’ning glance 
Above the death-couch and the dreamy trance; 
We see it in one concentrated blaze— 
A thousand bright eyes lend their kindling rays ; 
While hope’s sweet voice, more sweet than Dorian reed, 





Bids us .0ox up !—we must, we shall succeed ! 
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CATALEPSY. 


[The readers of the Messenger will remember, that in 
our July number we published an article containing a 
somewhat extraordinary account of a case of Catalepsy, 
and that we vouched that its author was a gentleman 
of unimpeachable honor and veracity, and of high 
standing as a member of the medical profession. We 
said moreover, that if his statements were controverted, 
he pledged himself in a private letter to substantiate them 
by testimony of a high character. Those statements 
have been controverted by a writer in South Carolina, 
whose communication we lay before the public, and 
which, notwithstanding its anonymous character, we 
determined to submit to our medical friend and await 
his action on the subject. With the frankness and 
honor for which he is characterized, our friend and cor- 
respondent has come forward in his own proper person 
to vindicate his statements, and we do not hesitate to 
say that even “‘ Doubt” can no longer be incredulous 
on the subject. Following the letter of the doubting 
South-Carolinian, we publish Dr. Buck’s letter, with the 
certificate of Mr. Lay and the communication of Dr. Car- 
michael. Mr. Lay is well known in Richmond and his 
testimony is unimpeachable, Dr. Carmichael is an emi- 
nent practitioner of surgery and medicine.]— Editor. 








Sours Carouina, Oct. 21, 1839. 

Mr. White: The leading article in the July number of the | 
Messenger, entitled ‘* Catalepsy,”? has attracted much attention, | 
and excited much animadversion. You have vouched for the | 
respectability and veracity of the author. Yet so extraordinary, 
unnatural and incredible, are the circumstances narrated in his | 
anonymous communication, that nothing accompanying its pub- | 
lication has been sufficient to remove skepticism from the minds 
of some, while the many express for he whole narrative nothing | 
but unbelief. 

Ifthe circumstances as stated be true, they certainly do present 
some very extraordinary views of the nature and structure of 
mind, and of its relations with matter,-- views totally at variance 
with all the received systems of mental philosophy. The opera- 
tions of mind as detailed in that communication, are violations of 
every known and acknowledged law ofthe intellectual structure, 
and have no analogies but in the alleged phenomena of animal 
magnetism. I myselfam one who will admit the possibility that 
there may be an abnormal state of the human mind, ia which 
pkenomena may be exhibited, not referable to its known laws of 
operation, I have seen too much on this subject, from well au- 
thenticated quarters, not to go thus far. At the same time, evi- 
dence, which, in relation to matters less extraordinary and unna- 
tural, (as we would say in reference to the known lawsof nature) 
would be sufficient to cause conviction, but when applied to phe- 
nomena like these, is insufficient to produce anything but 
doubt ~a state in which the mind neither affirms nor denies the 
truth of the proposition. 

If these are facts, the philosopher must begin his work 
anew ; for no events like these have ever, heretofore, been even 
**dreampt of in our philosophy.*? The author of the article allu- 
ded to, in a note on the first page, declared (if his statement was 
received with doubt, or improbability) his ability and willingness 
to substantiate the whole of it, by the most irrefragable testimony. 
Now, in reference to the extraordinary part of his story, the 
most favorable comment I have heard upon it, was the expres- 
sion of doubt as to the possibility of its truth, while many pro- 
fess to have no other opinion on the subject, than that of unbe- 
lief. Under these circumstances, I think it would be as well for 
the author to lay his proofs before the public. DOUBT. 


Wasnineton, D.C., Nov. 3, 1839. 
Mr. T. W. White: When I communicated the article on 
** Catalepsy,*? I had no intention of disclosing my name, except 
to yourself and a few other friends. 
But the letter under the signature of ** Doubt,” from South 
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Carolina, expresses disbelief of the facts, because the commu- 
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nication was anonymous and unsustained by ‘‘ evidence which, 
in relation to matters less extraordinary and unnatural, would 
be sufficientto produce conviction,” and calls upon the author 
** to lay his proofs before the public.”? 

lam, therefore, constrained to re-assert the truth of the facts 
under my proper signature, and to exhibit a part of the evi- 
dence which I could procure in relation to them. 

The following is an extract of a letter addressed to me by a 
highly respectable Physician, who was in consultation with me 
in the case: 

‘©The July number of the ‘Southern Literary Messenger,’ 
I have not been able to obtain until] yesterday. I read with re- 
newed interest the account therein published of a most extra- 
ordinary case of Catalepsy, which occurred in the daughter of 
one of my most intimate and esteemed friends, and almost under 
my own eye. With some of the facts related I was well ac- 
quainted from personal] observation: and all the phenomena of 
this wonderful case, of which I was not an eye witness, were 
related to me as they occurred, by yourself and others who 
were then present. 

**To some, (even of our own profession,) who may never 
have seen such a case, I should not be surprised if your account 
of itshould appear marvellous, nay altogether incredible ; but 
its fidelity, if questioned, can be verified by many most respec- 
table witnesses, whose testimony (if their characters were 
known,) would remove every doubt.’* 

I have also received a letter from a Professor of one of the 
first institutions of our country, who married a sister of the Ca- 
taleptic patient, and whose wife was in constant attendance 
during the progress of the disease. I extract the following : 

‘On returning from a long journey, which I have just com- 
pleted, I found your acceptable letter and a pamphlet containing 
a paper on Catalepsy. This paper must be highly interesting to 
strangers, and is, of course, far more so to us who know the cir- 
cumstances, however incredible, to be true. ‘ M.? (his wife) 
‘thinks that in one or two cases you have made the statements 
less wonderful than the facts would warrant, but I presume you 
feared to make the account too marvellous.’ 

‘* M.” (his wife) ‘‘ says that she regrets that she has none 
of ——’s writings, they are all in the possession of =”? 
(another sister.) 

I do not feel authorized to publish the names of these gentle- 
men, lest the intelligent and sensitive lady who is the subject of 
the article, might make inquiries which would lead to a disco- 
very of her former affliction, of which, I believe, she is now 
ignorant. I will, however, enclose to you the letters, that you 
may be justified in assuring the public that they are genuine. 
The hand-writing is known to gentlemenin your city, which I 
will thank you to show them. 

lalso enclose the original Jetters of the lady. I could multiply 
proofs, if necessary (and there were no fears of imparting un- 
pleasant information to the lady), but I feel assured that these 

will satisfy the public and remove the incredulity even of 
** Doubt.” Most respectfully, 
MARCUS C. BUCK, M. D. 





Ricumonp, Va., Nov. 14, 1839. 

I certify that I have read the letter addressed to Dr. Marcus C. 
Buck by Professor J. W. B., with whose hand writing I am well 
acquainted, and declare that the following is a correct extract 
therefrom. ‘*On returning from a long journey, which I] have 
just completed, I fuund your very acceptable letter with the ac 
companying pamphlet containing your paper on Catalepsy. 
This paper must be deeply interesting to strangers, and is, of 
course, far more so to us who know the circumstances, howe- 
ver incredible, to be true. M. thinks that in one or two cases 
you have made the statement less wonderful than the facts would 
warrant, but I presume you feared to make the account too 
marvellous.°? JOHN O. LAY. 


Ricumonp, Novy. 15, 1839. 
To T. W. Wuire, Ese. 

Sir: The case detailed in your July number of the Messen- 
ger, on Catalepsy, from its unusual character, has been doubt- 
ingly received in and out ef the profession, 

This morning I had presented to me, the letter of an old and 
esteemed friend—long a successful practitioner of medicine, and 
a man of probity, and with whom I frequently met in profes- 
sional duties, and to whose worth I make this tribute of respect. 
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confirming the statement of the,author of that paper. ‘‘ Having 
often,” as he expresses it, ‘* witnessed theextraordinary facts,” 
and what he did not see, he heard from other sources of the 
highest credit. He goes farther, and thinks that the marvel- 
lousness of the case exceeds the description given. His signa- 
ture I know to be genuine. 

To this statement I make an extractfrom a letter to me from 
the brother of the subject affected, now holding high official 
station : 

‘* We concluded that you should address a letter to the Editor 
of the Southern Literary Messenger, affirming for us the truth 
of the account of Catalepsy, and to which my father, my bro- 
thers and sisters, have often stated as correct, with the exception 
of its being more wonderful than therein deta iled.?> 

Knowing all concerned in this report, itis but a proper duty 
on my part to make this statement, as they desire it, and to con- 
firm the authenticity of the case. 

Most respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
EDWARD H. CARMICHAEL. 





KOULI KHAN. 


The attempts on India by the reigning sovereign of Persia 
bring to our recollection the fate of the most memorable of Per- 
sian warriors. In the year 1739, exactly a century ago, the 
famous Kouli Khan, the Shah of Persia, invaded India, and, after 
defeating the Mogul army in a great battle, took possession of 
Delhi. He spared the lives of the leading people, a singular in- 
stance of Jenity in Asiatic war, and so wholly opposite to his own 
reckless polity, that it was accounted for only by a mysterious 
influence. But his original habits soon returned ; and, on his 
determination being known to put a large number of the inhabi- 
tants of the capita] to the sword, his tent was attacked by five 
Indians, in the midst of his army ; and after a desperate defence, 
in which he killedtwo of them, he was struck to the heart 

The Persians are coming, 
The Persians are come ; 
The banners are flying, 
And thunders the drum ; 
And bright as a sunbeam 
Rides forth in the van, 
The king of all kings, 
Kouli Khan, Kouli Khan! 


The hills and the valleys 
Of corpses are full ; 
There lies the pale Tartar, 
There lies the Mogul. 
There the elephant bleeds 
From his forests afar ; 
For the arrows of Persia 
Have finish’d the war. 


And now with his omrahs 
He sits on his throne, 
With kings for his captains, 
The East for his own, 
The gems on his turban, 
The gems on his shawl 
Flash fire—but his glance 
Flashes brighter than all. 


There, proud Aurungzebe! 
Stand thy princes in chains, 
But, though fallen, they remember 
Thy blood in their veins : 
With toil and with battle 
Their faces are wan ; 
But their frown is as haughty 
As thine, Kouli Khan. 





Then gazed the dark Sultan, 
His bosom heaved high, 
For he ponder’d the thought— 
Shall they live? shall they die ? 
“Let them die”—from its scabbard 
His dagger outsprang ; 
** Let them live”’—in the scabbard 
*T was dash’d with a clang. 
Then the herald came forth, 
He thrice bow’d to the throne; 
Like a pillar of topaz 
He gloriously shone. 
He thrice blew the trumpet, 
The heavens gave reply ; 
Then proclaim’d to the captives,— 
“Thus live, or thus die ;—” 
“ The Shah asks three questions :— 
If answer’d, ye stand ; 
If unanswer’d, ye fall— 
Each head and each hand 
On the ramparts of Delhi 
Shall bleed to the sun; 
This moment is yours— 
Now, be saved, or undone !” 


All was silent as midnight, 
Then out broke the words— 
“Hear, princes of Cachmire! 
Hear, Delhi’s proud lords! 
The manes of your steeds 
Are like banners unfurl’d ; 
But what hours would it cost you 
To ride round the world ? 


“ Next, reckon the wealth 
Of the king of all kings— 
His crowns and his sceptres, 
His arms and his rings. 
Last, tell the high thought, 
That now beams in his eye, 
Or your death-lot is drawn, 
There your corpses shall lie.” 


Then the squadrons of archers 
Wheel’d round, wing to wing, 

And a thousand keen arrows 
Were laid on the string. 

Yet there stood the princes, 
Though fetter’d and lone, 

In their ranks still and stately, 
Like statues of stone. 


“They must die.” Buta yell 
Pierced thro’ heart and thro’ ear, 
And wild as a leopard 
In sprang a Faquier : 
His visage was ebon, 
His beard to the ground, 
Wrath burn’d in his glance 
As it darted around. 


“Kouli Khan! thou art conqueror, 
Sheathe thy red sword ; 

Kouli Khan! take thy choice, 

' To be cursed or adored !” 

All gazed in strange wonder, 
And dagger and spear 

Were aim’d at his breast, 
But loud laughed the Faquier. 
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** J willanswer, dark Sultan, 
Thy questions of blood.” 
His staff swept a ring 
Round the spot where he stood. 
Then he pour’d out a goblet, 
And mutter’d a name ; 
To the gold-sculptured roof 
Sprang a column of flame. 
Then his voice spoke in thunder: 
“What hours shall it take 
To ride round the world ?— 
Dark Sultan, awake ! 
—Take the wings of the morning, 
And ride with the sun, 
In a day and a night 
Shall thy journey be done! 
* Then—what is thy wealth? 
Were it mountains of gold, 
Tis not worth one true heart— 
Now, two questions are told. 
Hear the third. Is it evil, 
Or good to forgive ?— 
Know that Hell gives us death, 
But Heaven bids us live.” 


Then loud swe'l’d the trumpet, 
And high clash’d the spear, 

And a purse filled with diamonds 
Was flung to the seer. 

And to hail him the emrahs 
And chieftans all ran, 

And none look’d on the throne, 
Though there sat Kouli Khan. 


But one, and the proudest, 
Dared pluek his white beard : 
The Faquier shot a glance, 
Not a murmur was heard ! 
But one grasp at. his throat, 
And the omrah lay low ; 
And the whole jewell’d circle 
Recoil’d from the blow. 


“Still the axe,” said the Sultan, 
** Must smite the Vizier, 
For the blood of my bravest 
Has reek’d on his spear.” 
“ What, tiger! more blood ? 
Well, what prize shall be mine, 
If he stand on this spot 
Ere yon sun shall decline ?” 


“Take the half of my throne !” 
—‘ Mighty Shah, he is here!” 
—The beard was east off, 
But there stood no Faquier. 
For the form bow’d to earth, 
And the forehead so pale, 
There stood in his beauty 
A youth sheathed in mail. 


Still brighter and brighter 
He grew, while they gazed ; 
Still loftier his stature, 
His eye keener blazed. 
In his hand was the sword, 
On his brow was the plume. 
—Is he come from the skies, 
Is he come from the tomb? 





“T am Uriel,’ he spake— 
From sultan to slave, 
All were bow’d to the dast, 
All was still as the grave— 
“T am sent from the heights 
Of the star-studded throne, 
The Angel of Mercy, 
To save the undone. 


“They are saved— Thou art saved ! 
For each drop of their gore 

Would have burn’d on thy soul, 
Like the red molten ore. 

Now, farewell, and be wise, 
Thou son of the worm!” 

—He upsprang, and the sound 
Was like ocean in storm. 


And the rolling of chariots, 
And clanging of bows, 
Of the warriors of heaven 
Were heard as he rose: 
And voices of sweetness 
And sweepings of strings; 
And the gleamings were seen 
Of tiaras and wings. 


And the perfumes of Paradise 
Fell in a stream ; 
And their senses were steep’d 
in delight, like a dream! 
Then all woke.—For a year 
The dagger was sheathed, 
The hand of the bride 
In the bridegroom’s was wreathed. 


And the vine hid the cottage, 
The sheep fill'd the fold, 
And the merchant was safe 
With his silk and his gold. 
And the infant was glad, 
And the man without fear. 
And age met the tomb, 
Like the corn in the ear. 


But then came dark Eblis, 
The tempter of kings, 
And the Sultan was wrapt 
In the shade of his wings ; 
Wine madden’d his soul, 
The fiend fill’d the man— 
Thou’rt a corpse in thy tent, 
Kouli Khan, Kouli Khan! 


Revels at My Castle in the Air. 


No. I. 


A delicious Autumn day ;—an Indian Summer day ! 

I have just returned from a stroll of some miles up 
the country, leaving this bank-ridden town to take up 
its notes——before three o’clock. I thank God now 
every day, about noontide, that my lot has not been 
cast on the Waters of Commerce ; and that it has been 
so ordered that I can pick up my bread and butter with- 
out reference to price of Sugar or the rise of Stocks. 

So—as I was saying—I started for a walk--and after 
a long tramp over the Peninsula on whose slender 
finger—-fort McHenry is set like a pretty mural ring, 
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I retraced my steps to the top of old “ Feperat Hitt,” 
to behold one of the finest views of this charming town, 
lying round ; and binding in, as with a hoop of dwell- 
ings, its beautiful harbor fringed with masts at this 
busy season, from Fell’s Point to the innermost curve 
of the Basin. Beyond this watery line the town lies in 
the narrow valley, its regular lines broken by spires 
and towers and domes, whilst, immediately in the rear, 
rises an amphitheatre of hills of gentle slope, brown 
with the heathery hues of Autumn, dotted with white 
villas and cottages, and belted with 
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the old patrician trees so great and good, 
And thick plebian underwood, 
Where the poetic birds rejoice, 

And, for their quiet nests, and plenteous food— 
Pay, with their grateful voice !”’ 


The trees about the City, and as far as the eye can 
reach along the shores of the bay and river, which steal 
like threads of silver all around this promontory, lacing 
the lawns and fields—the trees are in their richest live- 
ry—dying, like so many monarehs, in their most gor- 
geous attire. The beech is still brightly green, the shu- 
mach has its crimson fringe, the oak its russet and the 
hickory its golden leaf ;--and then the small vines cling 
like webs of fire to the evergreen pines, overrun the 
crumbling banks of streamlets, or bind up, as it were, 
the wounds of fallen and decaying trunks. Here—isa 
patch of verdure untouched by the early frosts;— 
there—the new wheat, green as infancy in the lap of 
age ;--beyond, glitters the stubble of last year’s harvest; 
and over all is spread the gauzy veil of the Indian Sum- 
mer air, softening the quiet landscape with its gold and 
purple mist. Every where there is a lavish magnificence 
of color and wavy ease of outline, to which the eye of a 
“‘ city man” is entirely unaccustomed after gazing for 
a twelvemonth on bricks or granite, relieved only occa- 
sionally, by the tall, antique, formal, gothic, ungra- 
ciousness of Poplars--or the wilted foliage of dwarfish 
elms. 

I know no town in our country, where hill and valley, 
water and woodland—-the architectural grandeur of the 
Church and Column, and the matter-of-fact lines of the 
dwelling and warehouse—mingle so gracefully as they 
do in a beautiful picture--as seen from old “ Federal 
Hill.” 

Let the Baltimoreans preserve this eminence as an 
antique Mounp Monumenr--of which they may be as 
proud, as of the structures in marble, raised by their 
munificence to the Great and the Brave! 

But verily a walk--a walk to the “ old hill,” createth 
an appetite! So, I went to dine, diving, with a bache- 
lor’s freedom, into one of those “ conchologieal cabi- 
nets,” as a wag called an oyster cellar. A Steak—a 
dozen of “ York River,” done with a pinch of salt, 
but no butter, in their own liquor, over a slow fire— 
and the repast crowned with a bunch of Grapes--an 
App.e, and—a Suerry Cossier! Soft, sweet, luscious, 
loving, glorious, peaches,—a parting kiss—farewell, 
good bye to ye. The “last of your animal race,” are 
bitter as asceticks—just like old maids, left too long on 
the bush—very yellow and devilish sour. 


I have always been of opinion, hitherto—and I don’t 
know but I think so yet—that ApPLes were only made 
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for Eve to sin by, or to kick up the row among the god- 
desses on Mount Ida. I can’t think they have done 
much good in the world, even when they caused Sir 
Isaac to discover gravitation. There is something re- 
pulsive to an ardent mind, in the calculating delibera- 
tion with which your apple seems to ripen. It convin- 
ces me, without tasting, of its cold bloodedness,—and 
I’m sure there is great analogy between fruit and “ hu- 
mans.” 

Tue App.e puts out his blossoms in early spring, 
bright and fresh,—scenting theair with sweet perfume, 
till away they are rifled by the ungentle wind. Weeks 
after, out swellsa little green coated protuberance—-like 
a minute emerald gem-~-on every twig, and, then, the 
airs come wooingly and nourishing, and the sun shines 
warmly, but he swells and fattens to his proper size 
with as much caution as an alderman afraid of apo- 
plexy. One by one he hangs his rosy streaks, like 
threads of rabys, around his cheeks ; or blushes, like a 
well trained woman, shade by shade, till the color flies 
down to his neck like steam. Pluck him not yet—’tis a 
deceitful blush. "Tis no evidence of love or sweetness— 
no soft confession of passion’s ripeness !--He’s as sour 
as a critic—and will wrinkle your lips like a purse 
mouth. Days—months he takes to complete his edu- 
cation—to arrive at the perfection of his mallic intelli- 
gence! July, August, September, pour their showery 
tears, and kiss him with their warm wooing breath, yet 
he takes their advances with a sturdy bachelor’s cold- 
ness. There he rests, swelling, drawing, sucking the 
sap from his parent tree, and coquetting with the sun- 
light through the pale green leaves ; till, at length, on 
some gusty Autumn evening, when it gets too cold to 
be dangling like a felon from the naked bough, down 
he drops on the breast of his mother earth, returning 
like a prodigal, when forsaken by all others, to the 
heart that first warmed him into life. Down he drops, 
and soon is he drilled away among the bright uniformed 
ranks of his fellows, in some goodly housewife’s gar- 
ner—for the winter’s stores, 

Now sir, your Peach—or your Fig, or your Grape ;— 
your Plum, or your Nectarine, or your Pear—are 
honest, impetuous, high-blooded Cavauigers ; not Phi- 
losophers or Hermits, like your Apple. Filling their 
veins with fiery juices in the early year, they rush in 
heaping crowds to our feasts the live-long Summer, 
Prodigal, open, generous, confiding gentry | Not hoard- 
ing their sweets, or, dallying with the season, enjoying 
every fair day and gleam of sunshine, till the Autumn 
winds implore our compassion. 

But if these excellent FRuIT PEOPLE—the grasshop- 
pers of the orchard—sing out their Summer day in rev- 
elry—the Apple—poor gentleman—is not without his 
merits, too. Hath he not New-Ark Cider in his 
veins ? 

Pop !—phiz—z-z-z-z-z-z-z!—There’s love in the 
glass !—Venus was not born of brighter foam ! 

Then the long Winter nights—the curtains let down— 
the sofa wheel’d round—the hickory blazing (confound 
your scorching anthracite)—the round table cleared of 
its literary rubbish—its Books of Beauty and Books of 
Loveliness, and gold-bound humbug,—and in place 
thereof—on its broad brown smiling face reposing the 
brilliant Astoral—the crystal glasses—the golden Ma- 
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struggling to be free—and the heaped baskets of Nuts 
and Apples. Apples—bright polished Apples—with 
their’ healthy Summer cheeks-—witnesses of their 
quiet, temperate life-—blushing with surprize at the 
goodly company and the warm welcome they recicve, 
released from their cold prison in the garret. Then comes 
the gathering knot around the board, and the soft stolen 
pressure of the hand beneath it ;—then the “ naming of 
the Apple”—the peeling—the counting seeds—the tell- 
ing fortunes—and then, “ last stage of all,” the plunging 
of the knife into his very heart, and the passage of his 
pale remains over the ruby bridge of lips—through the 
ivory gate—and—and so—farewell ! 

Icould write of “ Michlemas Grove” and ‘ Apple- 
sauce”—and “ Apple-butter” and “ Apple pies,” and 
** Apple dumplings”—aye—and “ Apple toddy ;”—but, 
I won’t dishonor the names of the abused fruit by tor- 
turing them through a purgatory of fire, or the debasing 
conceptions of the kitchen. I take leave of you, cold, 
worldly fruit, on a lady’s lip—with a merry party at 
your funeral—a ringing laugh for your dirge—and so 
write your decent epitaph! 

Dry work this—Now for a Suerry Cossier! 

Old Bachelor as 1 am, and vagrant, too ;—without 
tie or home—I suppose I may be allowed to give the 
“receipt” for the greatest “ liquorary” invention of the 
day. How happens it that ’twas not discovered be- 
fore ?—’T is the most cooling, refreshing, luscious, unin- 
toxicating liquid, that ever grew into ripeness under the 
warm, fanciful incubation of a thirsty soul. Who 
claims the conception I know not; but, man or woman— 
the author (‘tis a LITERARY treat) deserves well of his 
country for giving it to the people without the protec- 
tion of copyright or patent. "Tis a fragmentary world 
of sweets in a little palace of glass, “ Waiter,—a 
Suerry Copser !” 

Powder your fine white sugar, or crystal candy, and 
sprinkle the mass through a sieve, over a tumbler of 
pounded ice—every particle of which is broken into 
lumps not larger than a pea. In another vessel, pour 
two wine glasses of pale gold sherry over the fine cut 
peelings of half a lemon—-peelings which have suck’d 
into their pores sufficient acid from the ripened pulp, to 
make the pungent rind flavored like a China orange-- 
and then, for a minute or so, suffer the spirit of the wine 
to extract the rich aroma. Next, dash the contents of 
one tumbler to the other, till fruit and fluid, ice and 
sugar, sweet and sour, warmth and frost, are mixed and 
married by this delicate “ runaway” process, and the 
dew of their bridal-kiss coats the sides of the vessel with 
a creamy veil. Then—allowing the new married cou- 
ples to cool from the first extatic moments of their 
swimming embrace,—you sip the delicious pair in the 
dreamy elysium of their “honey moon!” ’Tisa raving 
mad “ receipt,” this--I know you will say so—but asa 
friend used to exclaim about my poor, dear mother’s 
Pigeon pies—“ I'll write poetry about it yet!” 

Now—friend White--for a mild, brown, freckle- 
skin’d Havannah !--Sip—sip—and draw—draw—turn 
and turn about! As a Siesta, is the bright Angel that 
stands on the top-round of this sensual ladder of dreams. 
I bid you good bye—-before I drop into her tender arms. 

Addio—Addio ! 


B. M. 


ISAIAH II. 4. 
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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks : nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 





Tere sweeps a rush of armies past with banners proud 
and high, 

And clarions waft their thrilling strains triumphant to 
the sky : 

No dread munition in their ranks, no fearful steel, they 
bear ; 

No “ warrior-garments rolled in blood,” no panoply 
they wear; 

But on each brow the olive-wreath is twining fresh and 
green, é' ; ; 
And in each lifted eye the light of peace and joy is 
seen ; 

And from ten thousand quivering lips there gushes forth 
the cry,— 

“Let tears be dried, let sad hearts sing the song of 
victory ! 

Sing, by bright streams, on pleasant hills, and in the 
bowers of home ; 

Sing, by the altars and the hearths, the blessed time has 
come. 

Our iron armor on the field lies bloodless all and crushed; 
Our martial plumes are plucked and torn, our battle- 
thunder hushed ; 

Our falchions we’ll to ploughshares turn,—-the days of 
strife are o’er ; 

Our spears we’ll beat to pruning-hooks,—there shall be 
war no more !” 


The weary soldier sits him down upon his threshold- 
And poy arms and to his heart he clasps his blooming 
A soft, fair cheek is pressed to his, and in an upturned 
A gicaning tear melts toa smile—his wife is kneeling 


While the aged grandsire bows his head, and his white 
and silvery hair 
Is blending with the sunny locks of the little prattler 


there. 

The rene is lighted up, and its doors are open 
wide, 

To welcome him who enters with his step of kingly 
pride ; 

But there ’s no darkness on his brow and in his glance 
no wrath, 

And lifted hands are pouring flowers and blessings on 
his path. 

Both hut and hall are glad this hour: the city’s gilded 
fanes, 

The hamlet spires, are echoing to the loud and billowy 
strains,— 


“ Our falchions we’ll to ploughshares turn,—the days 
of strife are o’er ; 

Our spears we’ll beat to pruning-hooks,--there shall be 
war no more!” 


Gay barques, with music on their decks and pennons to 
the breeze, 

And silks, and gold, and spices rare, are out on foamy 
seas : 

Safely their bright prows cleave the waves: there is 
no foe to fear ; 

No murderous shot, no rude attack, no vengeful crew is 
near. 

Where battle strode o’er ruined heaps, and carnage 
shook its brand, 

And red blood gushed, the purple grapes and clustering 
harvest stand, 
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And dews from bending branches drip and quiver in 
| the flowers, 
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And merry groups are rushing out from cots and shady 
bowers : 

“There is no sword our hearths to stain, no flame our 
roofs to spoil ; 

There ve no robber-hordes to seize the treasures of our 
toil: 

Ho! sing ye, then, the harvest-song, and twist the viny 
leaves, 

And let your shining sickles laugh among the plumy 
sheaves, — 

The falchions we'll to ploughshares turn,—the days of 
strife are o’er ; 

The spears we’ll beat to pruning-hooks,—there shall be 
war no more !” 


Nation with nation strives no more: the golden chain 
of love, 

Through the wide earth, links soul to soul, descending 
from above : 

The Indian, by his hundred streams, the Tartar, in his 
snows, 

The Ethiop, ‘neath the burning sun, its gentle impulse 
knows: 

From every tribe, in kneeling ranks, upon the silent air 

Up to the “ Throne of Thrones,” go forth the sacred 
words of prayer,— 

“ All praise to him, whose hand alone, whose own right 
hand hath done 

This blessed work, and made the hearts of all his chil- 
dren one!” 

Then, like the strains Ephratah heard hymned by the 
angel choir, 

From every lip a song breaks forth and sweeps o’er 
every lyre ; 

The ea mart, the temple-arch sends out the jubi- 
ee: 

It echoes from the forest-shrines and green isles of the 
sea,—~ 

“ Our falchions we'll to ploughshares turn,—the days 
of strife are o’er; 

Our spears we'll beat to pruning-hooks,—-there shall be 
war no more !” 





NEW WORKS. 


Hyperion, a Romance ; by the Author of ‘* Outre-Mer.”” 
York: S. Colman: 1839. 


New 


Literature owes its true charm to mind. This con- 
stitutes its power and its imperishable beauty. This is 
the cunning spell, the weird mystery, by which genius 
thrills the rudest human heart, moves at its will the 
vast physical strength of the multitude, and, beyond 
death and in defiance of time, triumphs forever. This 
is the reason why, in a thousand years to come, the 
poems of old blind Homer shall be read by kindling 
hearts and tuneful lips, and why, in all languages of 
“the vocal earth,” Shakspeare would be understood. 
It is not enough that your book is “ well-written,” that 
the rules of rhetoric are not violated, that the grammar 
is all correct and the punctuation faultless. But breath- 
ing thought, mental power, must be its soul, and without 
this it is lifeless. 

It is so with all art. You may take the rough stone 
and chisel it into shape and resemblance. But this is 
not enough, The colossal monuments of Egypt have 
been thus wrought. And there they sit, stiff, upright, 
and with their everlasting, stony, unearthly gaze. Yet 
who admiring, as he must, the labor, and wondering at 
the magnitude of the work, who glows with that en- 
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thusiasm which true genius ever excites as he pauses 
to look upon them? But what is it that entrances soul 
and sense, as you stand before a Phidian statue, or gaze 
upon some creation of Angelo? What holds you there 
with a mysterious, undefinable feeling, like that which 
possesses one who is rooted to the spot by the meaning 
smile and glittering eye of a Sybil? Is it the perfect 
symmetry of the outstretched arm ?—the exactness of 
the brawny muscle ?—the imperturbable expression 
upon the face? Is it so much one or all of these, as it 
is the mind, the creative intellect of the artist, that 
breathes in every part and pervades the whole, and 
tells us that there has been the hand of a master ? And 
is there nothing here but mere obedience to the rules of 
art, to distinguish it from the copy of the amateur ?—is 
there nothing beside this, and the material, by which 
you would know it from the plastered bust that is 
hawked about the streets ? 

Genius, then, leaves its unfailing witness wherever 
it lays its hand, and it can only be imitated or equalled 
by genius. Hear this ye tribe of writers—ye troubled 
with the “ cacethes scribendi”—who crowd and glut the 
market at the present day, and oppress us with novel, 
essay, play, and pc m—so that in this twofold pressure, 
we look around us and know not which to deplore the 
most, the scarcity of money or the scarcity of wit;-— 
hear this, although it comesfrom one who, perhaps, 
lacks both as much as any among ye ;—hear this, from 
Oregon to the celestial Empire, from the centre of every 
literary Emporium to the remotest garret in its Grub 
street ;—and be it remembered. 

The great fault of the writers of our age, and for 
aught that we know of every other, would seem to be 
that they think authorship only mechanical. They 
appear to suppose that it merely consists in obedience 
to certain rules of compositicn ; which may be learned 
as easily as they would learn to dance by taking the 
steps—‘“‘ one, two, three, four.” For instance—lines of 
a certain length, ending, in course or alternately, or as 
the case may be, in words that have a similar sound, 
like “ rhyme,” and ‘ chime,” and “ once” and “ dunce,” 
extended to a certain length, and filled. up with words, 
constitute a poem. Walker’s rhyming dictionary and 
Webster’s quarto, will, therefore, “ setup” a Poet. Or, 
again; a story long enough to be eked out into two 
volumes, with [perhaps] a plot, a hero and a heroine 
and a few et ceteras, of which one of the most impor- 
tant is a publisher, will surely inflict upon the publica 
novel. 

If such is not the actual reasoning, does it not seem to 
be the principle upon which many writers virtually act ? 
As well attempt to become a Patrick Henry, by merely 
practising declamation—or a Mozart, by only scraping 
a violin !—But this is, after all, a serious subject. We 
repeat the idea with which we set out. Mind is the 
charm of true literature. It is not necessary that this 
should be developed in the form of deep philosophy, of 
profound reasoning, but, still, we say, a writer who 
would attain just celebrity, must possess creative intel- 
lect. If he would wear his laurels fresh amid all the 
changes of life, and have them green around his tomb 
in after ages, he must quaff from living streams of in- 
spiration—he must go out under the holy stars, and 
amid the free, glorious existences of nature; and he 
must study human feeling in all its phases, its hidden 
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workings and itsoutward manifestations ;—this must he 
do, until the depths of his soul are stirred, and the 
exhaustless springs of thought are quickened within 
him, and then he will be prepared to address the world 
with a heart throbbing and full of eloquent thoughts. 
He must have something to write about, and then what 
he writes will always be read. But, if he determines 
first to write and find a subject afterwards, ten to one, 
he lays hold of something common-place, uninteresting, 
or merely exciting, and when the world has become 
used to the glare of his book and ascertains that it is 
only caused by tinsel—when the excitement has passed 
by, or the melodious words become familiar--it will be 
pronounced dull and tedious; it will be forgotten and 
sent to Lethe. If such prove not the result, it may be 
he handles his subject so awkwardly (possessing not 
even the charm of manner,) that it drops still-born from 
the press. 

The true writer, then, has something to write about. 
He is stirred by thoughts, and as they gush forth and 
find language he enstamps them as upon adamant. 
And in whatever form or connection he embodies them, 
they will distinguish him, they will constitute an essen- 
tial part of the true literary excellence of his produc- 
tions, they will gain him admiration from discriminating 
and kindred minds. Such an one, and such an one 
only, of all the aspirants for literary fame, will secure 
a reputation which shall survive his ashes and his mar- 
ble monument. 

Professor Longfvilow’s book, it is probable, will fail 
to please many. Those who are merely and strictly of 
the novel-reading class—who look with eagerness for 
incident and plot and dramatic effect, and are dissatis- 
fied if they do not find them—will lay it down after 
they have read afew pages. But those who appreciate 
the creations of intellect, who love the stamp of genius 
and know it when they see it, will pore over its beau- 
tifully-printed pages with delight. Its plot is simple 
enough. A mere thread upon which the pearls are 
strung. But these are pearls. Hyperion gives full 
evidence that its author is a man of refined intellect—it 
bears the impress of which we have spoken--of mind. 
It will therefore be read, and it will survive the emphe- 
meral productions of the day. But the plot, we say, is 
simple. We can present the reader with it in a few 
words. Flemming, the hero, a young American, op- 
pressed with grief for the loss of a dear friend, makes 
a tourto Germany. Here he passes some time with a 
young German Baron, and then sets out for Switzer- 
land. He falls in love there and is rejected~—but the 
tone of his mind becomes, finally, restored, and the 
book leaves him on the eve of returning to his native 
land. This is the story, but this is the mere vehicle for 
beautiful simile, aphorism, thought and description. 
Extracts have already been made from this work to 
some extent, and we may, therefore, intrude upon the 
notice of our readers much that they have already seen ; 
but we marked several passages as we went through it, 
without reference to these prior selections, and we shall 
therefore give a portion of them, and one or two which 
we have marked since, notwithstanding. 

We direct attention to the following simile : 


**The setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. 
The brightness of our life is gone. Shadows of evening fall 


broader shadow. We look forward into the coming, lonely 
night. The soul withdraws into itself. Then stars arise, and 
the night is holy.” 

And to this personification of the Rhine: 


“If I were a German I would be proud of it too; and of the 
clustering grapes, that hang about its temples, as it reels on- 
ward through vineyards, in a triumphal mareh, like Bacchus, 
crowned and drunken.” 


The author speaks thus of his hero: 


“It would have been well if he could have forgotten the past ; 
that he might not so mournfully have lived in it, but might have 
enjoyed and improved the present. But this his heart refused to 
do; and ever, as he floated upon the great sea of life, he looked 
down through the transparent waters, checkered with sunshine 
and shade, into the vast chambers of the mighty deep, in which 
his happier days had sunk, and wherein they were lying still 
visible, like golden sands, aud precious stones, and pearls ; and, 
half in despair, half in hope, he grasped downward afterthem 
again, and drew back his hand, filled only with seaweed, and 
dripping with briny tears ! 
* * * * * * 

‘¢ Yet there was much in him which was good ; for under- 
neath the flowers and green-sward of poetry, and the good prin- 
ciples which would have taken root, had he given them time, 
there lay a strong and healthy soil of common sense,—fresh- 
ened by living springs of feeling, and enriched by many faded 
hopes, that had fallen upon it like dead leaves. 


The following observations are upon Jean Paul 
Richter. 


‘* When you read his works, it is as if you were climbing a 
high mountain, in merry company, to see the sun rise. At 
times you are enveloped in mist,—the morning wind sweeps by 
you with a shout,—you hear the far-off muttering thunders. 
Wide beneath you spreads the Jandscape,—field, meadow, town, 
and winding river. The ringing of distant church-bells, or the 
sound of solemn village clock, reaches you ;—then arises the 
sweet and manifold fragrance of flowers.—the birds begin to 
sing,—the vapors roll away,—up comes the glorious sun,-- 
you reve] like the lark inthe sunshine and bright blue heaven, 
and all is a delirious dream of soul and sense,--when suddenly 
a friend at your elbow laughs aloud, and offers you a piece of 
Bologna sausage. As in real life, so in his writings,—-the seri- 
ous and the comic, the sublime and the grotesque, the pathetic 
and the ludicrous are mingled together. At times he is senten- 
tious, energetic, simple ; then again, obscure and diffuse. His 
thoughts are like mummies embalmed in spices, and wrapped 
about with curious envelopments ; but within these the thoughts 
themselves are kings. At times glad, beautiful images, airy 
forms, move by you, graceful, harmonious ;--at times the glar- 
ing, wild-looking fancies, chained together by hyphens, brack- 
ets, and dashes, brave and base, high and low, all in their mot- 
ley dresses, go sweeping down the dusty page, like the galley- 
slaves, that sweep the streets of Rome, where you may chance 
to see the nobleman and the peasant manacled together.*’ 


A magnificent description of winter : 


*¢ And ever faster fel] the snow, a roaring torrent from those 
mountainous clouds. The selting sun glared wildly from the 
summit of lhe hills, and sank like a burning ship at sea, wrecked 
in the tempest. Thus the evening set in ; and winter stood at the 
gate wagging his white and shaggy beard, like an old harper, 
chanting an old rhyme :—‘ How cold it is! how cold itis!’ ” 

We pass over much that we had marked of the con- 
versation between Flemming and his German friend, the 
Baron, simply because our limits will not admit of their 
insertion, and proceed to the following from the reverie 
of the former : 

**Tt has become a common saying, that men of genius are 
always in advance of their age; whichistrue. There is some- 
thing equally true, yet not so common; namely, that, of these 
men of genius, the best and bravest are in advance not only of 
their own age, but of every age. As the German prose-poet 
says,every possible future is belrind them. We cannot sup- 
pose, that a period of time will ever come, when the world, or 
any considerable portion of it shall have come up abreast with 





around us, and the world seems but a dim reflection,—itself a 


these great minds, so as fully tocomprebend them. 
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** And oh! how majestically they walk in history ; some like 
the sun, with all his travelling glories round him ; others wrap- 
ped in gloom, yet glorious as a night with stars. Through the 
else silent darkness of the past, the spirit hears their slow and 
solemn footsteps. Ouward they pass, like those hoary elders 
seen in the sublime vision ofan earthly Paradise, attendant angels 
bearing golden lights before them, and, above and behind, the 


whole air painted with seven listed colors, as from the trail of 
pencils !? 


A description of a spring night: 

** And at night so cloudless and so still! Nota voice of living 
thing,—not a whisper of leaf or waving bough,--not a breath of 
wind,—not asound upon the earth nor inthe air! And over- 
head bends the blue sky, dewy and soft, and radiant with innu- 
merable stars, like the inverted bell of some blue flower, 
sprinkled with goiden dust, and breathing fragrance. Or if the 
heavens are overcast, it is no wild storm of wind and rain ; but 
clouds that melt and fall in showers. One does not wish to 
sleep; but lies awake to hear the pleasant sound of the drop- 
ping rain.” 


Ballads, the Baron says, 


**Are the gypsy-children of song, born under green hedge- 


rows, in the leafy lanes and by-paths of literature,—in the genial 
summer-time ” 


Flemming thus remarks of a tree, that had been trans- 
planted from America to the gardens of the Palatinate : 


“It reminds me of some captive monarch of a savage tribe, 
brought over the vast ocean for a show, and chained in the pub- 
lic market-place of the city, disdainfully silent, or breathing 
only in melancholy accents a prayer.for his native forest, a 
longing to be free.” 


Here isa truth which it may be well to remember, 
and therefore we set it down: 


“There are many speculations in Literature, Philosophy, and 
Religion, which, though pleasant to walk in, and lying under 
the shadow of great names, yet lead to no important result.” 

The glacier of the Rhone : 

** Ere long he reached the magnificent glacier of the Rhone; 
a frozen cataract, more than two thousand feet in height, and 
many miles broad at its base. It fills the whole valley between 
two mountains, running back to their summits. At the base it 
is arched, like a dome; and above, jagged and rough, and 
resembles a mass of gigantic crystals, of a pale emerald tint, 
mingled with white. A snowy crust covers its surface ; but at 
every rent and crevice the pale green ice shines clear in the sun. 
Its shape is that of a glove, lying with the palm downwards, and 
the fingers crooked and close together. It is a gauntlet of ice, 
which, centuries ago, Winter, the King of these mountzins, 
threw down in defiance to the Sun; and year by year the Sun 
strives in vain to lift it from the ground on the point of his glit- 
tering spear.”’ 


Thus discourses the heroine, Mary Ashburton: 


** And why need one always explain? Some feelings are quite 
untransiatable. No language has yet been found for them. 
They gleam upon us beautifully through the dim twilight of 
fancy, and yet, when we bring them close té us, and hold them up 
tothe light of reason, lose their beauty, all at once ; just as glow- 
worms, which gleam with such a spiritual light in the shadows 
of evening, when brought in where the candles are lighted, are 
found to be only worms, like so many others.’ 


And thus discourses the author, we believe, in propria 
persona. 

‘¢ The shadows of the mind are like those of the body. In the 
morning of life they all lie behind us; at noon, we trample them 
under foot ; and in the evening they stretch long, broad, and 
deepening before us. Are not, then, the sorrows of childhood 
as dark as those of age? Are not the morning shadows of life 
as deep and broad as those of its evening? Yes; but morning 
shadows soon fade away, while those of evening reach forward 
into the night and mingle with the coming darkness.” 


How simple, how natural, how affecting, the piety of 
this poor woman : 

‘*¢ Her heart was a passion-flower, bearing within it the crown 
of thorns and the cross of Christ. Her ideas of Heaven were 
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few and simple. She rejected the doctrine that it was a place 
of constant activity, and not of repose, and believed, that, when 
she at length reached it, she should work no more, but sit al- 
ways in a clean white apron, and sing psalms.” 


A true simile this: 


**Nomore! Ohow majestically mournful are those words ! 
They sound like the roar of the wind through a forest of pines !”” 


We assure our readers that we have gathered, as it 
were, from clusters ;—we have omitted much, for rea- 
sons already given. With these remarks, we take our 
leave of Hyperion, heartily commending it to the public 
as a book worth reading and re-reading. 


General Instructions to the Consuls and Commercial Agents of 
the United States. Blair & Rives: Washington, 1839. 


A small pamphlet, with the above title, has recently 
come under our observation. It is intended that these 
instructions should supersede all others by which these 
officers have heretofore been guided. If these laws are 
in an amended state, it is difficult for us to fancy how 
imperfect the others may have been which preceded 
them; we still look upon the whole consular system as 
being imperfect, and wanting a thorough revisal. No 
improvement, however, can be expected until the sub- 
ject is brought before Congress, and a committee ap- 
pointed to recommend another code, which shall be 
more equal in its bearing—more agreeable to our mer= 
chants—and more palatable to most of our consuls. 

The two main pillars of our constitution are, liberty 
and equality ; and, singular as it may appear, the con- 
suls are the only class of officers in the service of their 
country, who may truly be said to enjoy neither of 
these desirable features of our republican creed. The 
officers of the army and navy of the United States, are 
appointed yearly; and as time passes on they advance 
inrank. There is with them, so long as they conduct 
themselves properly, no fear of being turned out of 
office, or no chance of being superseded by those whose 
commissions may be of a more recent date. Each one 
is sure, should he live long enough, to reach the highest 
grade of his profession. With him there is some hope— 
some cause for ambition ; but with the foreign represen- 
tatives of our country none. No consul, however un- 
exceptionable his conduct may be, is certain of retain- 
ing his office for a single year. In those situations in 
which a good income may be realized, the appointment 
will be made a political gift; and as nothing is more 
changeable than popular feeling, nothing can be more 
uncertain than the period for which a consul, holding 
such a situation, may retain his place. When a per- 
son has remained for a length of time in office he 
becomes acquainted with the duties of his situation, 
and ought not to be removed to make place for another 
who may be totally ignorant of them; and when it is 
more than an equal chance, that the incumbent to be 
displaced may be thrown upon the world too old to 
enter upon any other profession, and without any 
means of support for himself or family. Most of the 
consuls, whose places are worth taking, are every day 
liable to meet with this reverse of fortune. 

Between one consul and another there is no equality, 
This will be proved by an example. ’Tis true both are 








allowed the same name, and are permitted to wear the 
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same uniform, but in that which seriously concerns 
both there will not be found the least resemblance. We 
have reference to their fees. The revenues of the office 
at L , are at least from six to eight thousand dol- 
lars a year, while those at N may be from five to 
six hundred. The one incumbent gets all his fees from 
shipping, while the other, until recently, has procured 
his by taxing the passports of his countrymen. We 
notice by these last Instructions, that this charge on 
passports is annulled, and consequently the consul who 
has for the last twenty years held the office at N ’ 
so honorably to himself and all Americans, is deprived 
of his only revenue, and has his yearly fees reduced 
from five hundred dollars to ten,—while his colleague at 
L , against whose official conduct we have nought 
to say, has suffered no diminution of his enormous reve- 
nues, and this while not having served his country for 
half the period of him whom we have instanced above. 
This is not a solitary case—we might instance all from 
the highest to the lowest,—and it would appear that 
there is no equality save in the honor—which will 
hardly support a worthy man. When a consul re- 
ceives his appointment, he is placed under bonds from 
two to ten thousand dollars, and obliged to give sureties 
for the faithful performance of his duties. Why should 
there be a difference made in the amount of bonds 
between one.of these officers and another? If both are 
not equally trustworthy, why employ the one against 
whose character there may be a shadow of a doubt? If it 
is to secure Americans against fraud,—for instances 
have recently been seen where those who were thought 
to be the most trustworthy have abused public confi- 
dence, become defaulters, and fled their country,—then, 
these bonds, on account of their trifling amount, are no 
security ; for, when compared with the value of Ameri- 
can property, which yearly arrives at some ports, they 
are but as a drop of water to the running stream. 














Early in the spring of 1833, a message was sent by 
the President to the Senate, wholly touching upon the 
consular establishment of the United States. This was 
evidently done at the instance of the late lamented Hon. 
Edward Livingston, who was at that time Secretary of 
State, and to whom it was necessary all consular cor- 
respondence should be sent, and all complaints of cap- 
tains and merchants be made known. Coinciding 
as we do with the opinions of Mr. Livingston, as then 
expressed, we cannot do better than quote several pas- 
sages of his letter to Gen. Jackson, which was pub- 
lished at the time the message was sent to Congress. 


“To a nation esssentially commercial, like the United 
States, the consular functions are highly important, 
and ought to be strictly defined. They are performed 
in a foreign country, often in collision with the officers 
of the nation in which they are placed, and therefore 
public as well as private interests are putin jeopardy 
by their errors or faults. At home every officer is sur- 
rounded with the means of obtaining information, yet 
at home every officer has his duties prescribed, and 
marked out by law. Abroad, an officer is entrusted 
with the most important functions, out of the reach of 
control or advice, and is left with comparatively no 
written rules for his guidance. In their absence, he 
frequently puts such constructions on his power as 
best suits his interests, and avoids taking any responsi- 
bility that is not forced upon him. No written rule 
being given to which the merchant or ship- master can 
refer in his transactions with consuls, constant bicker- 
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ings are the result—injurious alike to the interests of 
trade and the reputation of the country. 


“ The subject of compensation is one which has en- 
gaged my close attention since I have had the direction 
of the department; and I have no hesitation in giving 
a decided opinion, that the exaction of fees has been 
the source of misunderstandings between our consuls 
and the masters of vessels, injurious to the reputation 
of the country—that it is degrading to the officer who 
is obliged to wrangle for them, is unequal in its opera- 
tion, oppressive to our commerce, oe ought either to 
be wholly abolished, or so modified, as to make the 
operation of the system more equal, by apportioning 
the amount to the size of the vessel, or if possible to the 
value of the cargo.” 

Many of the vessels engaged in foreign commerce, 
are owned, in a greater or less proportion, by the mas- 
ters who navigate them. This is the most fruitful 
source of complaint between themselves and the con- 
suls. The captains looking upon the fees charged as 
an unjust tax upon commerce, (and they are not alone, 
for most of the mercantile community have the same 
opinion,) are not disposed very readily to settle their 
accounts. This causes the misunderstanding. The 
captain, in many instances, makes his complaint before 
foreigners, which serves to degrade the standing and 
character of the consul before those people who ought 
to respect him ; while the officer, on his part, vainly ap- 
peals to his government—which cannot relieve him—as 
in most cases no law has been passed touching directly 
on the subject. 

Mr. Livingston continues: “But I cannot avoid 
expressing my opinion that these officers, like all others, 
should be compensated by adequate salaries, and should 
be prevented from engaging in commerce. According 
to our present system, our consuls, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are commission merchants—anxious like all 
other merchants to increase their business, and obtain 
consignments. In many, perhaps in the greatest num- 
ber of cases, the place is sought for chiefly for the ad- 
vantage and influence it will give to extend the com- 
mercial affairs of the officer. Can it be believed that 
this official influence will always be properly exercised ? 
When it is, will not contrary suspicions be entertained ? 
This must create jealousy, detraction, and all the arts 
that rivalship will exercise and provoke, amidst which 
the dignity of the public officer is degraded, and his 
influence with the foreign functionary lost. The con- 
sul therefore, if not the vice consul, ought to be salaried 
officers. They will never then by their countrymen 
be suspected of acting towards them, as their commer- 
cial interest, not as their duty requires ; and their com- 
plaints in behalf of their fellow-citizens will be attended 
to, because they will not be liable to the suspicion of 
advocating their own interests. Consular offices would 
no longer be held in counting houses, nor the consul 
himself called, from defending the case of an injured 
American citizen, to sell a barrel of sugar, or despatch 
the settlement of an account.” 


Forcible as this language of Mr. Livingston may ap- 
pear, yet most of the Americans who have travelled 
abroad must acknowledge it is not at all too strong. 
We may venture to assert, after a ten years residence 
in Europe and the East, that there is not a single com- 
mercial town in any part of the world, where there is 
much American commerce, and the consul a mercantile 
man, but that weekly if not daily difficulties arise be- 
tween this officer, his countrymen, and the merchants 
of the place. ‘This must always be the case while the 
consular system remains as it is. The reasons are 
obvious. From the captains are received the fees of 
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office—the payment of which is causing continual bick- 
erings, while the merchants are jealous, and naturally so, 
on account of the information which they are obliged 
by law to give to the consuls, exposing as they must 
to his examination, their invoices of property shipped, 
to whom it is consigued, with the value, quantity, and 
quality of the same. This state of things gives a severe 
blow to commerce. Secrecy, that great incitement to 
speculation, is destroyed—and in the end a great loss 
must fall on the revenue of the country. 


We will only make one more extract from the letter 
before us. ‘ All fees paid to public fficers are taxes ; 
fees to consuls are taxes on commerce. Are such fees 
in the state of our finances necessary? Are they just ? 
Are they equal? Are they easily collected ? 
these questions can be answered in the affirmative. 
They are certainly not necessary ; the customs alone 
produce more than enough for the payment of all the 
expenses of government. Why should an extra tax be 
laid upon commerce, which already bears the whole 
expense of government, for the support of a particular 
set of officers? Should it be said that those who derive 
the benefit should pay the expenses, it would not seem 
to be a satisfactory answer. It is not for the sole bene- 
fit of a ship which touches at a consular port, that the 
consular office is created: the whole country is interest- 
ed in the establishment. The concerns of its general 
commerce, the protection of its citizens abroad, its re- 
putation is concerned. The judge receives his salary, 
yet not one-tenth of the community are suiters in court. 
So of ail the salaried officers of government ; all the ex- 
ceptions to the rule are abused. It is easily conceived, 
that in the infancy of our government, when we were 
burdened with a great amount of public debt, every 
available mode of supporting the different institutions 
of the country should be resorted to, and that there- 
fore the examples set by other nations of supporting 
particular offices, by the exaction of fees, should be 
tollowed: but now, when one uniform mode of collect- 
ing revenue yields a product more than sufficient for 
ali the wants of government, why should others, liable 
to so many objections, be continued? Nor ought the 
amount to deter us? According to the list hereunto an- 
nexed, we have one hundred and fifty-six consuls, vice 
consuls, and commercial agents. By a proper distribu- 
tion, they may be classed as follows : 

Thirty consuls, with salaries, averaging 


$2,000, will amount to $60,000 
One hundred and twenty-six vice consuls, 
and commercial agents, with salaries 
averaging $1,000, is $126,000 
Total annual sum, $186,000 


When it is considered, that not only the respecta- 
bility of our government and the security of its citizens 
abroad, will be promoted by this change, but that it is 
chiefly intended for the protection and extension of that 
commerce, from which the only revenue of the country is 
derived, the expense will not be thought too great for 
the object. Such a provision ought to be accompanied 
by prohibition of auy interest in commerce, with clear 
definitions of official duty, and heavy penalties for ne- 
glecting them: and we then might see these important 
offices filled, as they should be, by men of talent, edu- 
cation and respectability of character, who would com- 
mand the respect of the functionaries of the ports in 
which they reside, who would be the protectors, not the 
rivals of our merchants, do honor to our national cha- 
racter, and whose whole time would be devoted to the 
duties of their office.” 


Although seven years have nearly transpired since 
these opinions were expressed by Mr. Livingston to the 
President and Senate of the United States, yet no de- 
bate has been had upon them, no alterations made. Our 
commerce and revenue have greatly increased,—so have 
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the difficulties of our consuls, and. the misunder- 
standings and bickerings of our countrymen with them. 
We have finished with our extracts from Mr. Living- 
ston’s letter, and though this distinguished statesman 
and learned jurist has, since it was written, been sum- 
moned full of years and honors to his fathers, yet may 
we not hope that some other public spirited individual 
will be found to bring the subject forward in the coun- 
cils of our country, and urge that salariesmay be allow- 
ed to our consuls, and necessary laws be passed for 
their guidance? The great reason why no alteration 
has yet been made in the manner of remunerating 
consuls for their services is, because many of these 
officers are opposed to any change in the present sys- 
tem, preferring a limited amount with a liberty to trade, 
toa certain sum—even if much larger than their an- 
nual fees—accompanied with a prohibition to their en- 
gaging in commerce. Should salaries be voted to consuls, 
many now holding the office would immediately resign. 
If a person prefers his chance in commerce to an office 
with a fair salary, let him retire, and some one holding 
a different opinion be selected to fill the vacancy,—all 
parties will then be satisfied: the one who leaves his 
office, must consider himself fortunate that he can do 
better in a pecuniary way than retain it, while the one 
appointed will rejoice that he can obtain an honorable 
living, and at the same time be respectably employed 
in the service of his country. 

While our consular system remains unaltered, at 
least a third, if not a half of the incumbents of these 
offices, will be foreigners. Republican America will 
continue to be represented, as she now is, by the sub- 
jects of kings, princes, and pashas, many of whom by 
having the star spangled banner waving over their 
houses, might obtain an undeserved credit with capital- 
ists, find protection in case of a revolution, or be ena- 
bled to traffic without the payment of duties, How is 
it, may we ask, that without a single American resi- 
dent in Egypt, so many boats are observed plying on 
the Nile under the American flag? Do they belong to 
travellers, citizens of the United States, or are they 
laden with merchandise? If to the former, then it isa 
matter of pride that so many of our countrymen should 
be found travelling in so interesting a region, but if the 
latter, then we may inquire if the same is done with 
the sanction of our government? Is our flag used to 
cover foreign property? Is any encouragement given 
to owners of property to have the same flying over the 
boat which carries it? Are boats with the American 
flag hired to foriegn travellers, they preferring the same 
to their own on account of the protection which it 
affords them in the present state of European politics ? 
These are queries we hope to sce satisfactorily an- 
swered. But there are other reasons why foreigners 
should not be permitted to act as consuls, England 
has recently seen the error of it, by having a French- 
man a vice consul to represent her in Mexico, and in 
the event of a war we may be placed in the same situa- 
tion. In ease the French had refused to pay the debt 


due by them to our citizens, or England should decline 
satisfactorily to settle our boundary question, and hos- 
tilities commence, would a subject of either of these 
powers dare to assist our countrymen to the prejudice 
of hisown? And again, is notan Englishman holding 
an appointment as United States consul, at all times 
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subject to the English consul, who may be living in the 
same place with him? He most certainly is; and we are 
aware ofan instance where the same was made known to 
a person who chanced to be in this situation, and to the 
authorities of the place where he resided. Out of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, we would wish to be inform- 
ed how many Englishmen are now acting as Ameri- 
can consuls—and the places also, if of importance 
to our commerce? In the Mediterranean, we are aware 
of our being represented by them at the ports of Genoa, 
Trieste, and Alexandria. We do not say that the in- 
cumbents are not respectable men, or that they do not 
perform their duties faithfully,—but we do ask, if in 
places of such extensive trade it is necessary to have 
the merchants of England to represent us? How many 
Americans have we, either at home or abroad, acting 
as English consuls? We know not one. Let Repub- 
lican America be represented by freemen, sons of her 
own; and should the nation ever become subservient to 
another power, then, and not till then, will it be proper 
to have a subject of that power appointed to represent 
us. Allowing it possible for an Englishman—for we are 
not more opposed to a subject of Queen Victoria (per- 
haps it might be more gallant in us to have a prefer- 
ence,) than toany other foreigner who may acknowledge 
a crowned head for his master or mistress—to be a pro- 
per representative for the United States, yet we think 
before such an appointment is made, some laws should 
be passed, by which our countrymen may know how 
they are to be governed when they arrive in places 
under such jurisdiction ; and again, in case such an offi- 
cer should abuse his authority, that our government 
might find means of redress. 

{t has been said that were the consuls salaried offi- 
cers, too much power would be given to the Executive— 
but this objection can be easily removed ; for were these 
officers to hold their appointments so long as they con- 
ducted themselves properly, few, very few vacancies 
would occur during the four years a President might 
serve. The Executive has much more power at pre- 
sent—as it can remove, and appoint at pleasure. 

We would now say a word on the subject of the al- 
lowances to consuls, for the expenses which they must 
actually incur on account of the offices they hold. As 
the reader might doubt our statement, we shall quote 
the ninth chapter of consular instructions entire, 


“* Of the expenses to be allowed to Consuls. 


“* Art. 49.—Postage paid on despatches to or from 
this department, or expenses incurred for their trans- 
mission when directed, will be allowed on the rendition 
of a specific account therefor, accompanied when prac- 
ticable with vouchers, but no allowance will be made 
for house, or office rent, books, stationary, or other ordi- 
nary expenses of office. : 

“Art. 50.—No allowances will be made to consuls for 
expenses incurred in procuring the defence in any court 
of law of American seamen, accused of violating the 
laws of foreign countries.” 

Is it reasonable, we would ask, that in the present 
prosperous state of our finances, such orders should 
exist ? 

Thus it will be seen, that the expenses of office rent, 
clerk hire, books in which all public documents are to 
be registered, desks in which the consular archives are 
to be deposited, and the very paper on which official 


must, one and all, be the gift of the consul to the United 
States. The Mahommedan powers of India and the 
Levant we are informed, are more liberal in their allow- 
ances to their agents. 

In the 49th article, an acknowledgment is made, that 
expenses are incurred for the public service, and yet the 
same will not be reimbursed to those who incur them. 
With one more query, we shall have done ;—why 
should consuls be prohibited from receiving presents 
from crowned heads and foreign states, if while holding 
their offices they are yearly obliged to make such paltry 
presents to their own government ? 

We have entered much more fully into the subject of 
our consular system than we at first intended. The 
more we have considered the small pamphlet before us, 
the more we have been induced to extend our remarks, 
and expose, what we conceive to be the errors of our 
consular code. We can only hope that some altera- 
tions will be made, without which, it is our humble 
opinion, that our countrymen abroad will never be re- 
specied, or the public duties faithfully performed. 


The Tusculan questions of Marcus Tullius Cicero. Translated 
by George Alexander Otis, Esq. member of the American 
Philosophical Society ; translator of Botta’s history of the war 
of American Independence. Boston: James B. Dow, 1859. 
pp. 316. Svo. 

The eloquence of Cicero is perhaps the widest basis 
of his fame; but we shall do him great injustice if we 
look upon him merely asa finished orator. As a states- 
man and a philosopher he is scarcely less illustrious. 
His success in politics is the more to be admired, be- 
cause attained notwithstanding such infirmities of tem- 
per as would have been insuperable difficulties to minds 
of a lower order. He was timid and wavering in an 
age of civil strife, when power is rarely reached but by 
spirits of the sternest cast; and his arrogant vanity and 
strong sarcastic wit, which prudence never taught him 
to restrain or conceal, made him many enemies among the 
proud and powerful. Superadded to this, he was lowly 
born, and had to contend with the prejudices of the 
aristocracy, which of course sought to reserve the high- 
est dignities of state for men of noble birth. Yet the 
force of his genius, in defiance of all obstacles, procured 
him successively every high office of the republic, and 
placed him at last in a station of perhaps more power and 
influence than were enjoyed by any of his contempora- 
ries, except the great dictator. We have at present, 
however, to consider him, not asa politician but as a 
philosopher, in which character he is the first of the 
Romans and takes his stand among the proudest of the 
Greeks. 

In poetry and all the works of taste and fancy the 
ancients are equal if not superior to the moderns; but 
the case is widely different in philosophy, which is the 
work of the reasoning powers alone. The cause of 
this difference is apparent on a little reflection. Poetry 
is a thing of sentiment rather than of reasoning ; and as 
the feelings to which it appeals are mostly native to the 
heart, or spring from associations produced by those 
general relations of life in which man as a social being 
is always placed, it follows that the art of poetry can- 
not be progressive, and that the fictions of one age 
must retain for all generations a portion of the interest 
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But the part of philosophy is to discover truth as it ex- 
ists in nature, without regard to fancy or opinion; and 
as truth is fixed and immutable, every discovery is a 
distinct step permanently gained, which in its turn be- 
comes the vantage ground of farther investigation. And 
thus, however great the progress made by the men of 
one age in the pursuit of truth, their limit of knowledge 
is the point from which the next generation proceeds 
in research ; and their names and works are destined 
to become of little use to mankind, except as they serve 
to mark the progress of science. For this reason, the 
philosophy of the ancients is chiefly valuable to us 
as matter of history and for the study of the human 
mind; and viewed in this light, even the numberless errors 
contained in their works are somany materialsof useful 
information, since the history of error, if fairly made, 
would be no less instructive than the annals of truth, 


As a repository of philosophical opinions, the works 
of Cicero are especially valuatle. A free thinker in 
philosophy,* and bound by the tenets of no one sect, 
he was at liberty to choose from each whatever opinions 
were recommended to his mind by apparent probability 
or the weight of authority; and his respect for distin- 
guished names led him to review and canvass the va- 
rious dogmas of all the Greek philosophers. His mul- 
tiplied reading enabled him to fortify his opinions with 
abundant learning of this nature, which affords us in- 
formation that we should in vain seek to find elsewhere. 
Many a name once high and reverend among the sages 
of the day might have perished from the earth, had it 
not been preserved by Cicero, together with some tra- 
ces of the tenets to which its sanction was lent. 

His reverence for authority, however, we must con- 
fess, had a most unhappy effect on his own mind. He 
was by nature perhaps inclined to skepticism; and this 
spirit was strengthened by a deference to the opinions 
of others which often unsettled his own judgment, as is 
strikingly evident from his confession, that ‘ doubting, 
inquiring, hesitating, and perplexed by contending 
authorities, he is ca:ried about like a floating raft on 
the waste ocean.”{ Hence, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent and decisive expressions of his belief in the 
immortality of the soul, which we find in the first book 
of his Tusculan questions, near the end of the work he 
seeks a solace for the ills of life in the hope that death 
will close al! feeling in eternal sleep: and in the work 
“on the nature of the gods,” the strong and beautiful 
argument of one of the interlocutors for a directing 
providence, is met by another with such zea! and inge- 
nuity that the reader is left in doubt which side to 
choose as containing the author’s own crecd. To the 
same cause we may ascribe the avowal that “he would 
rather err with Plato than be in the right without 
him ;”{ and also, that he had sought his opinions from 
the remotest antiquity, since truth was found purer as 
the approach was nearer to the sacred spring of all 
truth.§ Maxims like this kept the haman mind in the 
slavery of opinion for more than twenty centuries, till 
the genius of Bacon broke the fetters by showing that 
the authority of wisdom drawn from long experience, 
which had been given the ancients, was of right due to 
the latest age of the world. 


* Tusc. quest. lib. IV. ch. 4. 
{ Id. lib. I. ch. 17. 


Vor. V.—107 


¢ Id. lib.1. ch. 30. 
§ Id. lib. I. ch. 12. 
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But this fault of Cicero’s mind (if we may venture to 
call it such) will never diminish the value of his wri- 
tings; for his errors can mislead no-one in the present 
day, and without the ample store of names and opin- 
ions which his love of authority induced him to gather, 
we should know much less of the character and progress 
of the ancient philosophy than we do at present. And 
if his works give us little aid in ethies or divinity, they 
will at least serve to show the wanderings of the natural 
mind amidst the darkness of paganism and the delusions 
of a false philosophy. Nor can we, perhaps, duly esti- 
mate the light of christianity, till we see his noble intel- 
lect the sport of opinion and the prey of doubt on points 
of such moment to the conduct and happiness of life. 


The age in which he lived was signally venal and 
corrupt. Large fortunes were made by the most 
shameless oppression and bribery ; and very few who 
had the power were found to resist the temptation of 
amassing wealth by extortion. To this general profli- 
gacy of the great, Cicero was a distinguished exception. 
His private character is without a stain ; he was always 
the steady friend of virtue and the patron of merit; 
and his public life is uniformly marked by a noble and 
disinterested integrity. The principles from which this 
conduct flowed, are easily discernible in his writings. 
His views of justice and social duty are remarkably 
clear for a pagan moralist. Nor should we forget to 
mention the maiden purity of his feelings as displayed 
in his works, which (with a few light exceptions) are 
every where delicately chaste; and this distinction 
will be regarded as no mean praise, when we consider 
the wide license taken by even the best writers of the 
day, and how difficult it is to withstand the seductions 
of fashion in matters of taste. 

Besides the dignity of his moral sentiments, the 
works of Cicero are powerfully recommended by the 
beauty of his phraseology. ‘To discuss important 
questions,” he says, “in a copious and ornamented 
style, I have always thought io be the perfection of 
philosophy ;”* and it would appear that he held his 
merit as a philosopher in light esteem compared with 
his powers as an orator. In the exordium of his work 
De officiis, Marcus is directed to study his father’s 
speeches, as the best specimens of Latin oratory extant 
in the language ; and even his philosophical works are 
commended to notice for the sedate and temperate ele- 
gance of the style, which he considers not less worthy 
of attention than the fire and force of his orations. The 
preference he gives himself in point of elegant diction, 
he hopes will not be imputed to his vanity; since, 
leaving to others the praise of philosophical depth, he 
only claims the credit of a clear, chaste and beautiful 
style (apte, distincte, ornate dicere), fairly purchased, 
he thinks, by the labor of his life, that being the point 
to which the freshest and the maturest powers of his 
mind had been directed. No wonder, then, that the 
diligent efforts of such a man made his writings a model 
of classical elegance, to admire which, Quinulian told 
his pupils, was the surest sign of improving taste. 

But if Cicero be without a rival in dignity of thought 
and beauty of language, these characteristics make his 
translator’s task a more difficult one. The brevity, 
strength and stately march of the original can never be 
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preserved in a modern version ; and the English proba- 
bly differs in structure from the Latin more widely than 
from any other language whatsoever. Two striking 
features of this difference are the small number of par- 
ticles in the Latin, and that peculiar adaptation of 
words to each other by which they are assigned their 
proper relations in a sentence, although to an English 
reader they seem arbitrarily placed in unmeaning con- 
fusion. To the first of these characteristics the brevity 
of the language is mainly owing, and on its brevity its 
energy of expression in a great measure depends, To 
the other, its variety and harmony of cadence are duc, 
and to some extent its force, since, such liberty being 
allowed in the collocation of words, those of most 
weight in a sentence can be placed where the fullest 
emphasis may be given them. But from both these 
qualities, it must be confessed, and especially from the 
former, arise in some degree the ambiguity and want 
of precision by which the Latin language, in the 
opinion of Dugald Stewart, is made an imperfect organ 
of philosophy. 

The wide extent of difference between our language 
and the Latin will be made more strikingly apparent 
by the following facts. With a little practice, a reader 
may look on the pages of a French or Italian book, 
end read aloud almost uninterruptedly in tolerable En- 
glish ; but if the attempt be made to translate Latin in 
the same extemporaneous way, however familiar with 
the language the reader may be, he will find it impossi- 
ble to make the sense of his author understood, without 
first reading each sentence to himself, and then clothing 
its meaning in his own words, with very little regard 
to the order of arrangement observed in the original. 

Owing to this difference in the structure of the two 
languages, the best English translation of a Latin work 
must necessarily be a sort of paraphrase, in which the 
meaning is accurately taken from the original, while the 
translator is guided by his own judgment in the choice 
and arrangement of words. The spirit of his author, 
the general cast of his style, may be followed so far as 
the language will admit ; but if a literal version be at- 
tempted, a barbarous and unintelligible jargon will be 
the result, devoid of every trait which composed the 
excellence of the original. He who should adopt the 
tactics and arms of the ancient Romans as described by 
Vegetius, without regard to the changes in the art of war 
produced by the lapse of ages and the use of fire-arms, 
would not act more absurdly than such a translator. 

To give a suitable version of Cicero, then, the trans- 
lator must first have made himself master of the English 
tongue ; for though the author’s chaste and beautiful 
diction may be represented by similar elegance in our 
own language, yet these traits of the original must be 
imitated in English, since they cannot be transfused 
from the Latin. 

There are some circumstances, too, which may make 
a translation of Cicero a task of peculiar difficulty. 
Before his time, no Latin prose writer had displayed 
even a moderate polish of style; and for him was 
reserved in a great measure the important work of giving 
stability and elegance to the language. In his time, 

therefore, it had not acquired all the variety and pre- 
cision of expression which it afterwards possessed ; and 
if the reader will refer to the more metaphysical parts 


meet with less ambiguity of phraseology than is to be 
found in similar passages of Cicero. Besides, no author 
before him had ventured to treat of philosophical sub- 
jects in Latin, The Greek philosophy, it is true, was 
not unknown to educated men in Cicero’s time ; but it 
was generally held in little esteem. The speculations 
of the Grecks were mostly on the origin of the universe, 
the essence of the Deity, fate and providence, the na- 
ture and destiny of the soul, and the ultimate good and 
evil of life. This subtle philosophy, born and fostered 
in a land of sophists, was despised by the manlier 
though ruder genius of the Romans, as well for the fri- 
volity and weakness of the Greek character, as because 
such mystic inquiries were too remote from the concerns 
of social life to end in practical benefit. The ingenuity 
of Carneades in arguing with equal force both for and 
against the advantages of virtue, and the reception his 
arguments met with from Cato the censor, are too well 
known to be detailed here. Nor was the distrust with 
which that stern moralist looked upon the Greek phi- 
losophy extinct among his countrymen in Cicero’s day. 
His fine apostrophe to “ the parent of life, the patron of 
virtue and the destroyer of vice,” as he calls philesophy, 
which is contained in the fifth book of his Tusculan 
questions, concludes with Jamenting that men in their 
darkness of mind should regard her, not only with indif- 
ference, but even with contempt and hatred ;—referring, 
no doubt, to the little encouragement which his own 
labors in her behalf had received. And in the opening 
remarks of his work De finibus, in which he discusses the 
supreme good and evil, that fruitful theme of argument 
and sophistry among the Greeks, we find him complain- 
ing that many learned and distinguished men had oppo- 
sed the introduction of such subjects into Latin litera~ 
ture. They alleged, he said, that their language was 
incapable of conveying intelligibly ideas of a metaphysi- 
cal character; and that therefore such topics should be 
left to their Grecian neighbors, to whose temper and 
language they were so much better adapted. This 
charge he repels with a becoming spirit ; but his zeal 
may be thought to have betrayed his judgment when he 
ventures to say, as he does shortly after, that the Latin 
language was even more expressive and copious than 
the Greek ; nor would it be difficult, if it were neces- 
sary, to meet and contradict this assertion by other pas- 
sages cited from his works, 

As therefore the Latin language had not been 
employed in the discussion of subjects requiring much 
delicate precision of terms, it was found impossible to 
adaptit at once to disquisitions of such refinement with 
sufficient exactness ; especially as its structure was 
nearly completed, and susceptible of little farther modi- 
fication, before Cicero commenced his philosophical 
works. From this cause, we find him at times embar- 
rassed for the want of a word corresponding with some 
important Greek term; as when, in the fragment De 
universo, he venders analogia by the words similitude or 
proportion ; and in the third book of the Tusculans, 
proposes as equivalent to sophrosyne (to which perhaps 
the term sobriety comes as near as any we have) the 
words temperance, moderetion, modesty and frugality, and 
hesitates at last on the adoption of any one as sufficient. 

To remedy this vagueness in the use of words, which 
even Cicero found it impossible to avoid, the transla- 





of Seneca and Quintilian, we think he will generally 
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which his author confesses he derived the substance of 
all his dissertations. As a farther remedy, he must be 
fully able to comprehend the generaLtendency and ob- 
ject of his author’s argument, since his meaning can 
often be gathered with sufficient certainty only from 
the coherent reasoning of the whole. His frequent and 
sometimes indistinct allusions to subjects of history 
and fable, for the sake of ornament or illustration, will 
also make a considerable acquaintance with ancient 
history and mythology of indispensable use. In short, 
a translator must possess a mind in comprehension, force, 
taste, and variety of learning, somewhat like that of 
Cicero himself, in order to do adequate justice to the 
prince of Roman philosophy.* 

Could such a man be found, one who was willing to 
bestow the requisite time and labor on this work, so as 
to present us with a version faithful in substance and 
not unworthy of the original in elegance of language, 
he would deserve the gratitude of every admirer of 
Cicero, and of all to whom our national literature is a 
subject of interest ; and even if he failed in his effort, 
after bestowing due diligence to ensure strecess, it might 
at least be said of him, as of Phaeton in old time, that— 
“magnis tamen excidit ausis,”—he fell in a noble 
enterprise. But this praise is not meant to extend to 
any sciolist, “if such a man there be,” who, without 
the learning or the capacity to comprehend his author, 
without the taste to appreciate his beauties, and without 
any competent share of the qualifications above consid- 
ered to be necessary, should challenge the public atten- 
tion to a work which, made under such circumstances, 
can be little better than a libel on the great Cicero. To 
what extent the author of the present version possesses 
the requisites of his task, we will now endeavor to show. 

As a specimen of the style in which he has chosen 
to transiate this great work, we present the reader with 
the first sentence, which is transcribed verbatim. 


“When at length relieved, my dear Brutus, either 
altogether or in a great measure, from the labor of the 
forum, and senatorial duties, I betook myself, chiefly at 
your exhortation, to those studies, which, held in mind, 
dropped at times, after a long interval of suspension, I 
have recalled ; and, since the method and discipline of 
all arts, which relate to the right way of living, are 
contained in the study of wisdom, called philosophy, I 
have thought it my part to illustrate this in our own 
language ; not because philosophy might not be known 
by means both of Greek authors and teachers; but it 
has always been my judgment, that our countrymen 
have either invented of themselves more wisely than 
the Greeks, or have made everything better which 
they received from them; at least, whatever they 
thought worth the labor.” 


We now proceed to show with what measure of 
fidelity to the text his work has been conducted. The 
first specimen which we shall give, is taken from the 
second page of the translation, (page 6 of the book,) 
where the following words occur: 


“ For, as with the Greeks, the most ancient of the learn- 
ed was the race of poets; at least, if Homer and Hesiod 
existed prior to the foundation of Rome, and Archilochus 
during the reign of Romulus. The reception of poetry 
among us was rather backward,” &c. By reference to the 
original, the reader will see that the word siquidem, which 
is rendered at least if, should be since,—a term corres- 
ponding to the Latin, and in this place necessary to the 


*‘* Romane philosophie princeps,”—a tile given him by 
Lactantius, Inst. lib. I. 
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consistent meaning of the sentence. Moreover, the 
words, “the reception of,” &c., forming the commence- 
ment of a separate clause, are propery the last words 
of the preceding one, which as it now stands is evi- 
dently imperfect. ‘The whole should have been thus 
connected: ‘ For although with the Greeks,” &c.—* yet, 
among us, the reception,” &c. 

On the next page, it is stated that Cato had re- 
proached Nobilior with carrying poets into one of the 
provinces ; afier which follow these words of the origi- 
nal: “ Duxerat autem consul ille in Zroliam, ut scimus, 
Finium ;” and are thus,rendered: “That consul took 
with him, however, into A£tolia, as we know, Ennius.” 
Waiving all objections to the phraseology, which might 
offend a censorious critic, we remark on the translation, 
that the word autem, in this connection, means for, and 
not however; and as it now is, the reader would refer 
the words “that consul” to Cato, instead of Nobilior. 
The sense of the original is this: “ For we know that 
when consul, he had carried Ennius into 2tolia.” 

Page 8. After stating that mathematics had been 
little studied by the Romans, the translation proceeds : 
“But, on the contrary, we rapidly embraced the ora- 
tor: nor him, at first, with erudition, though ready of 
speech ; but afterwards with learning. For Galba, 
Africanus, Lielius, are transmitted by tradition as 
learned. But studious, in the age before theirs, as 
Cato; after them, however, Lepidus, Carbo, the Grac- 
chi; and then so great, down to our age, as to balance 
very nearly, if not quite, the ascendency of the Greeks.” 
We bespeak the reader’s special attention to this pas- 
sage, and request him to compare it with the Latin 
text. It would be a vain attempt, and superfluous if 
attained, to render the mistranslation more apparent, 
since the greater part cannot be understood without 
reference to the original. 

Page 9. “Si aliquid oratoriz laudi nostra attulimus 
industria.” “If, by our industry, we have acquired 
some oratorical reputation.” ‘This is a strained construc- 
tion, at best; and in the present case is inadmissible, 
because Cicero is speaking in his own person, though 
he uses the plural we; and the context shows that the 
words “ oratoriz laudi” refer to his country’s fame and 
not to his own. In the next sentence, “cum motus 
esset Isocratis rhetoris gloria” is falsely rendered, “as 
he was rather stung at the glory,” &c.; the word molus 
meaning here simply moved or induced, 

Pages 14 and 15. “Auditor. ‘You rally as if you 
thought I said the unborn are unhappy, instead of those 
who are dead.’ Marcus. ‘Then you insist they are?” 
Auditor. ‘Nay, but because they are not when they 
have been; in that, 1 think them unhappy.’” Here, 
the reply of Marcus seems to refer to the unborn, and 
not, as it should, to the dead; and the translator’s mis- 
conception of these words, has led him into an error in 
the next; for immo means yes, and not “nay, but.” 
Besides, the words of Marcus, “ they are,” meaning 
“they are unhappy,” signify in the next sentence they 
exist, and the ambiguity creates some confusion; to 
avoid which it would have been well to translate the 
passage a little more at length, as thus: “ Then you 
insist that the dead are unhappy ?—Yes, I think them 
unhappy, because they have ceased to exist after having 
once lived.” 

Page 15. “Omne pronuntiatum, (sic enim mihi in 
przesentia occurrit ut appellarem azioma ; utar post alio 
si invenero melius,) id ergo est pronuntiatum quod est 
verum aut falsum.” ‘ Every pronunciation, for so I 
will now call axioma—I will find a better word, if I can, 
some other time, is pronounced only because it is true 
or false.” We have several faults to find with this pas- 


sage. In the first place, pronuntiatum means, not pro- 
nunciation, but predicate or proposition ; secondly, he has 
confounded the parenthesis with the open text, so as to 
make the whole almost inexplicable: and, thirdly, the 
latter part of the sentence is misunderstood ; for, being 
interrupted by the parenthesis, it is begun anew, and 
should not form a consecutive part cf the whole, The 
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meaning we conceive to be this: “Every proposition 
(so for the present let me render exioma—lI will substi- 
tute a better word when I find one)—a proposition, then, 
is an assertion which is either true or false.” 

Page 16. ‘ Qui vivimus, cum moriendum sit, nonne 
miseri sunius?” ‘ As to us who are alive, are we not 
miserable?” In this clause the translator has omitted 
the important words, cum moriendum sit,—‘ since we 
are doomed to die.” It is possible, however, they may 
have been wanting in the copy he used, though retained 
in both of two editions now before us. On the same 
page, allusion is made to an opinion of Epicharmus, 
*“acuti nec insulsi hominis, ut Siculi; which words are 
rendered, ‘‘an acute, and for a Sicilian, not a frivolous 
man.” The meaning we believe to be mistaken ; for 
we think it is, that he was “a shrewd, intelligent man, 
as the Sicilians generally were.” But the reader will 
judge for himself, as the original admits of both ivter- 
pretations. 


The foregoing extracts are all made from the early 
pages of the first book—a book of which it is very desi- 
rable to have a suitable version, because it contains not 
only Cicero’s own speculations on the most important 
of all subjects to man—-the immortality and future des- 
tiny of the soul—but the opinions, as he says, of nearly 
all the ancient philosophers on the same subject. With 
what fidelity this part of the work has been executed, 
the reader will judge from the specimens before him. 
We now proceed to comment on a few passages taken 
from the last book. 


Pages 285-6. Cicero is speaking of the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes, which had been unknown to the Syracusans, 
and was discovered by him in the midst of weeds and 
brambles ; and he thus continues the narrative : ** Tene- 
bam enim quosdam senariolos, quos in ejus monumento 
esse inscripios acceperam ; qui declarabant, in summo 
sepulchro spheram esse positam cum cylindro.” These 
words the translator renders; “‘ For | remembered cer- 
tain trimeter verses, which mentioned that a sphere 
with a cylinder were placed on the summit of his sepul- 
chre,”—omitting the words quos in ejus, &c., “ which I 
had understood were inscribed on his tomb.” A little 
after, the author states, that the weeds and briers were 
cut away; and the translator proceeds: “ When the 
ground was cleansed, we walked up to the base: the 
epitaph appeared—the letters at the lower part almost 
half effaced by corrosion.” ‘Two instances of misinter- 
pretation occur in this sentence. In the first place, 
“cum patefactus esset aditus,” means “when a way 
was opened,” and not ‘‘ when the ground was cleansed:” 
in the second, “‘apparebat epigramma, exesis poste- 
rioribus partibus versiculorum, dimidiatum fere,” im- 

lies, not that the letters at the lower part were almost 
half effaced, but that almost half the epitaph was effaced, 
the latter part of each line being obliterated. 

Page 287. “Hine omnia que pulchra, honesta, pre- 
clara sunt (ut supra dixi; sed dicendum idem illud paullo 
uberius videtur) plena gaudiorum sunt.” “ Hence, all 
things which are beautiful, honest, noble, as | have said 
before,—but it appears to be said a little more copious- 
ly,—are full of joys.’ Honestum were better ren- 
dered honorable, than honest ; and the words, “but it 
appears,” &c. hardly give the meaning of the text, 
which is, that “ it seems to deserve a more copious ex- 
planation.” 

Page 289. He speaks of investigating, among other 
things, ‘ quibus cavernis maria sustineantur : qua omnia 
delata gravitate medium mundi locum semper expetant, 
qui est idem infimus in rotundo”—“ by what caverns 
the seas were sustained ; into which all things are di- 
rected by gravitation ; seeking always the central point 
of the universe, which is the lowest in a sphere.” Here, 
the translator makes Cicero say, that all things are 
directed into the seas by gravitation, and the latter 


thor’s intention was to propose, as a separate subject of 
inquiry, by what force of gravity all things tended to 
ihe centre, &c. This passage we think an interesting 
one, beeause it shows that Cicero had some idea, though 
a vague one, of the law of gravitation, the principles of 
which it was reserved for Newton to unfold and demon- 
strate. On the same page, the words ‘‘omnes partes 
cireumspiciens” are translated “ circling his glance to all 
parts.” 


Examples of this kind, showing the translator’s inca- 

pacity fr his task, might be multiplied to almost any 

number; and the extracts given are a very small por- 

tion of what we had marked: but we grow weary of 
the work, and doubt not the reader sympathizes with 

us. We beg leave, however, to present him with a few 

other sentences of the translation, which we copy with- 

out giving the original, that our page may not be too 

much encumbered with Latin quotations. Page 19. 

“But thus far as stated, the heart, the blood, the brain, 
air, fire, are opinions of common prevalence ; the rest 
are almost singular, as were many still more ancient ; 

the more recent, however, Aristoxenus, a musician, as 
well as philosopher ; a certain attuning the body, as in 
singing and the lute, which is called harmony.” Page 
20, ‘* But Diceearchus, in that discourse which he rep- 
resents as held at Corinth, in three books, where the 
interlocutors are learned men, many of whom are 
speakers in the first book, in the two, he introduces a 
certain Pherecrates, an old man of Phthiotis, sprung, as 
he says, from Deucalion, asserting that the soul is 
nothing at all, and that this name is empty altogether,” 
&e. Page 31. “And thus, although, I presume others 
also, in so many ages, but as transmitted in extant let- 
ters, Pherecydes, the Syrian, first said that the souls of 
men are immortal, he claims antiquity certainly ; for he 
existed in the reign of my namesake Tullius.” We 
make no comment on these passages, but merely recom- 
mend the ingenious reader to discover the meaning 
without the aid of the Latin text. 

It is but fair to state that the first book, from which 
most of our quotations have been made, is the worst of 
the five, and that the translation improves considerably 
as it proceeds. The improvement, however, is not suf- 
ficient to exempt any part of it from the general cen- 
sure to be passed on the whole, since the flagrant defects 
of the first are visible in all the other books, though not 
to the same extent. We are disposed to suspect that 
Mr. Otis began his version with very “small Latin ;” 
but becoming more familiar with the language in the 
progress of his work, he was enabled to give the 
meaning with greater accuracy. Something too may 
be ascribed to the fact, that the first book is the most 
difficult of all. 

The Tusculan questions abound in poetical extracts. 
These the translator has sometimes rendered into prose, 
and in no way distinguished from the text, as on pages 
102 and 150. The liberty thus taken with his author 
is certainly too great to be allowed, since it ascribes to 
Cicero the merit or the responsibility of the passages so 
confounded with the text. 

As specimens of the translator’s versification, we 
give a few extracts. 

‘* Nay, howsoe’er to Priam I restored 
The body ; Hector, at least, I’ve taken off.”’--p. 78. 


«* Men widely err in life, through mental night; 
Euthynous enjoys, the special prize of fate, 





words seem to have no relevant meaning. But the au- 


An early grave ; for such was best for him and thee.*--p. 85. 
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‘* To plain our adverse fortune, not lament, 
Becomes the man ; weeping to woinan’s genius 
Falls.”’--p. 121. 

It may not be amiss to tell the reader in passing, that 
“to plain” ineans to complain of (conqueri.) We feared 
he might be puzzled to understand the passage without 
this explanation. 

“ The sick mind, as Ennius says,— 


Ever wanders, impatient to endure, 
Or suffer : to covet never ceasing.”’--p. 135. 


‘*The man who deems him not the God supreme, 

Let pass for fool ; at least, to all things new. 

Alone it rests with him, whom he will madden, 

Whom make wise, iusane, or victim of disease, 

Or whom in turn beloved, caressed and courted.’’--p. 237. 

All his poetry is not equally bad, but a great part of 
it is; and we think the extracts already given, will 
convince the reader that Mr. Otis’s talent is as little to 
translate verse as prose. 

It may be thought harsh to expose his versification to 
the reader’s view, since the Tusculan questions are a 
prose work, and its translator does not assume to be a 
poet; but we think he should have sought the aid of 
some one better able to perfurm this part of his office, if 
he doubted his own capacity ; or if he could obtain no 
competent assistance, that circumstance ought to have 
led him to relinquish the undertaking. 

A defect in the design of the whole work is the want 
of all annotation. We are not advocates for a cum- 
brous commentary ; but to mere English readers, for 
whom the translation is chiefly intended, a few well- 
judged explanatory notes are essentially necessary for 
the perfect understanding of the text. There are many 
passages of such a character that, without notes, they 
cannot be translated intelligibly to one ignorant of the 
Latin, unless by a copious paraphrase which departs 
from the original, and which, in point of fact, incorpo- 
rates the note with the text. We refer, for example, to 
the author’s definitions of Greek and Latin words; and 
we might direct the reader to many such passages if 
we thought it necessary. There are others, too, to 
which short notes appended would explain obscure 
allusions, and saye the reader much unnecessary trouble 
and research. 

Modest, unassuming ignorance never merits contempt 
or censure ; and we should have been less pointed in 
our condemnation of Mr. Otis’s work, if he had offered 
it to the world with the air of a man who seemed to 
doubt his full ability for the discharge of his office. But 
he challenges the patronage of the reading public, with 
the confidence of one who is only claiming his unques- 
tionable right. We copy a few sentences from his 
preface. “ When, at length, weary of the toys of lite- 
rature, and sickened with its trash, will the sons and 
daughters of this high-minded republic be likely ‘to 
close their ears to the most eloquent voice of wisdom ?’ 
Will they neglect to read a volume recommended by 
all the attraction of novelty.; and which no one can 
read without being made wiser and better?” And half 
a page farther on he continues: ‘‘ Will they not place 
this work” (the translation, to wit) “‘in the hands of 
all who can read, from the village school, to the highest 
university? Will there be one among them to oppose 
the introduction of this hidden treasure into the cur- 
rency of our literature, when the only recompense 








mark, learn, and inwardly digest the Tusculan ques- 
tions?” “ Place this work in the hands of all who can 
read ?”—never, we devoutly hope; for, great as our 
admiration of Cicero is, and much as we wish to see 
him more known and read by our countrymen gene- 
rally, we prefer them to remain in hopeless ignorance 
of “ Rome’s least mortal mind,” rather than make his 
acquaintance through this defective version, which is 
but a caricature of the original. 

Prefixed to the work are two letters from Mr. 
Adams, ex-president of the United States, One ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the “first Tusculan,” but 
gives no opinion of its merits, he not having read it 
then. The other was written with reference to a “ re- 
vised translation of the first four chapters of Cicero's 
offices,” which, to Mr. A.’s “ taste,” was “ better than 
Guthrie’s.” We have never seen Mr. Otis’s transla- 
tion of the offices, and know not if it has ever been pub- 
lished or even completed, and therefore charity should 
induce us to hope it was better than the “ Tusculans ;” 
but as it proceeded from the same pen, and was a 
younger essay by five years than the present, we fear 
it will not be found in any degree superior. We are 
not of those who “ lightly speak evil of dignities ;” but 
we would respectfully ask how we are to keep unim- 
paired our reverence for Mr. A.’s candor and judgment, 
if he has been seduced by flattery, or misled by false 
“taste,” to praise and encourage such a translation as 
this ? 

We would state, in conclusion, that we have no per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Otis; and that, before 
the present version, we knew him as an author only 
through his translation of Botta’s American War. Not 
much, we think, can be said for the style of that trans- 
lation; but we were, nevertheless, well disposed to- 
wards him, as having added one to the really valuable 
books our country has produced. Should we seem, 
however, in the foregoing review, to have looked with 
an evil eye on his present work, in our own defence 
we beg leave to refer the reader to the translation itself. 
If that be examined and compared with the original, 
we confidently think he will not charge us with the 
want of either courtesy or candor. Moreover, we 
have to apologize for the air of sententious dogmatism 
our criticisms may be thought to wear. This wecould 
not avoid, without incurring a tedious prolixity. Nor 
had we any wish to leave the impression that we could 
have made a better translation than Mr, Otis has done. 
We are conscious of our own weakness, and know that 
it takes but a small share of wit or wisdom to see and 
laugh at the faults of others who may be superior to us; 
and that the trade of a cavilling critic is the proper call- 
ing of a feeble and petulant mind. 


Narrative of a Journey to Guatemala, in Centra] America, in 
1938, by G. W. Montgomery. New York. 1839. 8vo. pp. 195. 


The exclusive jealousy which guarded the colonies of 
Europe, in America, was by no monarchy so strongly 
felt, and suspiciously enforced, as by Spain. The colo- 
nial policy of Great Britain, excluded all intrusion of 
foreigners, by navigation acts; and North America 
long bore the subjection and unmanly dependence, of 
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the system of modern colonies. Principles of civil 
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liberty, well understood and often acted upon at home, 
were but transplanted to the British colonies, which 
early liberated themselves from the odious vassalage of 
Metropolitan government. 

It was not until the period of our second war of inde- 
pendence, that the ci-devant Spanish colonies in Ame- 
rica, began to revolt, against the oppression of the mother 
country. The first gritos, or cries for independence, 
were heard in South America, but thirty years ago; 
and without referring to the progress of events in that 
quarter, it may be sufficient to say, that Guatemala, or 
Central America, only achieved its independence, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 

The government of the United States has always 
acted upon a settled policy, of acknowledging govern- 
ments, existing de facto, A minister was accordingly 
sent to Guatemala, at an early day, and diploma- 
tic relations have been constantly maintained with that 
Republic. The exigencies of these diplomatic relations, 
induced the government of the United States to send 
Mr. Montgomery, last year, to that Republic, and the 
result of his journey has been equally instructive and 
entertaining to the American people, in the volume of 
travels now before us. 


No better selection could have been made by Mr. 
Forsyth, for the purposes of his mission, than of Mr. 
Montgomery. The son of an American Consul at Va- 
lencia in Spain, born and educated in that country, 
familiar with Spanish literature, laws and manners, he 
was the suitable person for a tour in Guatemala. He has 
already achieved a reputation in the literary world, by 
the romance of Bernardo del Carpio, which he terms a 
** Novela, historica, caballeresca, original.” One of its 
knightly heroes, is Don Alfonso II., King of Leon and 
Asturias, who flourished in the latter part of the eighth 
century. Mr. Montgomery was lately United States 
Consul at Puerto Rico. 

Embarking at New York, our author proceeded to 
Havana, and thence sailed for the port of Truxillo in 
Guatemala. The commandant of this place is gra- 
phically described, at page 24. 


“The Commandant was about thirty-seven years 
of age, rather tall and muscular, though of slender form. 
He had an expressive countenance, with features strong- 
ly marked, dark eyes, black hair, and thick eye-brows. 
He was somewhat sun-burnt, and had a scar near the 
corner of his mouth ; but, altogether, he was a fine, sol- 
dierly looking man. Ais dress was a blue frock coat, 
with military buttons, gold epaulettes a little tarnished, 
a sword and cocked hat, with a plume and white fea- 
thers, the national colors of Central America.” 

“The house of the Commandant was a good sized 
building, of solid masonry. It consisted of one large 
room, formed by the four walls, without any division 
into apartments; and above, instead of ceiling, were 
the rafters of the roof. On one side was the street 
door, with two windows grated with iron bars; on the 
other side another, but smaller door, opening into the 
esplanade of the fort, where a swarthy sentinel was 
pacing to and fro, with a straw hat, no jacket, and a 
rusty firelock on his shoulder. The floor was paved 
with flat tiles, and covered here and there with little 
straw mats, of a kind peculiar to the country. This 
room constituted the whole of the establishment, 
except the kitchen. It served fora parlor, bed cham- 
ber, dining room and office. And well it might; for 
there was the sofa for the reception of visitors, a sub- 
stantial cedar table for dining, a bed to sleep in, and a 
desk with writing apparatus. The bedstead, a very 
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neat one, of wrought iron, provided with a handsome 
mosquito net, was placed on a platform, which raised it 
about two feet from the floor. A military saddle in one 
corner of the room, a cavalry sabre in another, and a 
pair of pistols hanging from the wall, gave a military 
and picturesque character to this primitive ménage.” 

This description of houses and their furniture, is 
characteristic generally of the coast of Spanish Ame- 
rica, as we ourselves know, from observation. The 
following account of a conversation with the Comman- 
dant, relative to the United States, represents with 
much truth and humor, the general ignorance of the 
people of South America, in regard to foreign countries. 

“During dinner, the conversation turned on topics 
chiefly relating to the United States. I replied to many 
of the commandant’s questions ; but when | stated to him, 
distinctly, the population, commerce and resources of 
our republic, the progress of the arts and the facilities 
of communication by land and water, he would smile, 
shake his head, and cast a meaning look at the ministers, 
as much as to say, that he was not to be imposed upon, 
This, though I was relating nothing but the truth, 
embarrassed me, and made me feel as if I had been 
detected in using the privilege of a traveller. I 
thought to extricate myselffrom this awkward position, 
by reducing my subsequent statements to the standard 
of his belief. Accordingly, I relieved the Pennsylva- 
nia of no inconsiderable weight, by reducing her one 
hundred and forty-eight guns, to one hundred. The 
rate of travelling in rail road cars, I stated to be from 
fifteen to twenty miles, instead of from twenty to thirty. 
I even curtailed the amount of the national revenue, 
and actually purloined the United States of ten or a dozen 
millions.” 

From Truxillo, Mr. Montgomery proceeded by water, 
to the English settlement of Balize, and thence in an 
English steamer to the town of Jzabal, on a river of that 
name. This town was the nearest port to the city of 
Guatemala, the destination of our author. It is distant 
ten days journey. The notice of the English settle- 
ment at Balize, is peculiarly interesting at this moment, 
as the British government has just taken possession of 
the island of Ruatan, opposite to the Balize, which 
involves some questions of continental policy, upon 
which the government of the United States has heretofore 
expressed itself, very intelligibly, to the nations of 


Europe. 

The picturesque scenery of the Izabal, is described 
with singular felicity : 

* About midnight the moon rose, and the effect of her 
pale silvery light on the trees and the water was beau- 
tiful beyond description. I could now see objects more 
distinctly, and felt satisfied, that if there is any thing 

icturesque, beautiful and sublime in nature, it must 
a the entrance to this river. The banks rise to a 
height of from two to three hundred feet, and are 
clothed with a rich and impenetrable foliage, the 
branches of the trees spreading several yards over the 
river. In some places this foliage entirely disappears, 
and a vast naked rock, smooth and flat, and perfectly 
perpendicular, rises like a stupendous wall, at the foot 
of which the depth of water admits of a vessel brush- 
ing the very face of the precipice, without danger. 
Here and there may be seen a rill of water as clear as 
crystal, coursing from top to bottom of this natural wall, 
or gushing out from its side. At other places, a group 
of rocks assumes the appearance of an old castle or 
ruinous fortification.” 

With this sketch-of scenery in Central America, we 
will, in this place, connect a description of some remar- 
kable birds which inhabit the noble forests of this 
country. Mr. Audubon has still much to do in the 
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natural history of America, to judge from our author’s 
ornithology. 


“ The birds of Central America, are deservedly cele- 
brated for their great variety and the extraordinary 
beauty of their plumage. Among the most conspicuous, 
is the Quesal or Trogon resplendens, which is to be found 
only in the wild and remote regions of Central America, 
and the South of Mexico. Those frequenting the 
forests of Quesaltenango, from which they derive their 
name, are much the finest. This bird is of the shape 
and size of a pigeon. Its plumage is of a metallic gol- 
den green, except that of the wings, which is spotted 
with a brilliant red and black. The head is adorned 
with a soft silky crest of short barred feathers, of a 
beautiful green. But the distinguishing feature of this 
bird, and that which constitutes its peculiarity and 
beauty, is the plumage of its tail, which consists of three 
or four loose wavy feathers of a rich green, powdered 
with gold. ‘These feathers are barred and about three 
feet long. They were formerly worn by the aborigi- 
nes of America, as ornaments for the head. In bril- 
liancy of plumage, and in symmetry of form, this bird— 
even setting aside the grace and beauty of its pendent 
plumage,—is unrivalled among the feathered tribe. 
When deprived of the ornament of its tail, the quesal 
seems sensible of. the injury. It sickens and dies. 
Such is the importance it attaches to this part of its 
gorgeous dress, that the nest it makes, is provided with 
two apertures, one for egress, the other for regress, in 
in order to avoid the necessity for turning, by which 
the feathers of its tail might be broken or disordered. 
For the same reason, it seldom makes a short or sudden 
turn. The Indians hold it sacred, and used to say that, 
the Creator, when he formed the world, assumed the 
form of a quesal.” 

“The Corcha,a species of Oreole, is remarkable for 
the curious construction of its nest, which is of the kind 
called pensile, from the circumstance of its being sus- 
pended in the air by & mere thread, from the extremity 
of along branch. In the construction of this nest, an 
architectural construction is displayed, the most ingeni- 
ous, artificial and complicate, that it is possible to ima- 
gine. It is a bird of small size, and its plumage is black 
and yellow. It is to be found also in the United States.” 

We have never, in all the countries which we have 
visited, ever seen but one preserved specimen of the 
quesal, this wonderful beauty of natural history. That 
specimen belongs to the Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary 
of State. The bird and its tail of “rich green, powdered 
with gold,” are singularly well preserved. Our author 
has carried his powers of close observation, and happy 
description, into other departments of natural history, 
and we have been equally instructed and amused, with 
his notices of beasts, birds, fishes, trees and plants. 
Of the togography of Guatemala, he remarks : 


“The face of the country is generally mountainous. 
It presents a succession of sierras or mountains, with 
intervening vallies, except in the neighborhood of Gua- 
temala, when the table-lands commence, leagues 
around. All the physical and natural peculiarities of 
other countries, are united in the formation of the general 
aspect of Central America; delightful valleys, teeming 
with animal and vegetable life, extensive prairies 
clothed with verdure, gentle rivulets and foaming tor- 
rents, huge broken rocks, inaccessible mountains, and 
fiery volcanoes, dense gloomy forests, grassy Knolls 
and shady groves.” 

We will conclude our extracts from Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s book, by the following notice of the boiling lakes, 
near the village of Aquachapa. 

““Of these lakes or ponds, there are several, and they 
occupy a considerable tract of land. The largest is 
about a hundred yards in circumference. In thisas in 
all the others, the water, which was extremely tubrbid, 











and of a light brown color, was boiling furiously, and 
rising in bubbles three or four feet high. The steam 
ascended in a column of white dense cloud, and spread 
for aconsiderable distance round, as I stood for some 
time on the bank of this natural cauldron, gazing with 
awe, upon its tremendous water. The heat was so 
great on the surface of the ground, near the borders of 
the lakes, that had our feet not been protected by thick 
shoes. it could not have been endured. On thrusting a 
knife into the pond, the blade when drawn out, after a 
few seconds, was so hot, as to burn the fingers, Our 
horses, which, according to the customs of the country, 
were not shod, exhibited much symptoms of uneasiness. 
In some places, a little column of smoke, issued fiercely 
from a hole in the ground, while in others, the water, 
in a boiling state, gushed out like a fountain. The 
ebullitions of these laxes or springs, have formed, on 
the borders of them, a deposit of the finest clay, and 
of every variety of colors.” 

The preceding extracts from the journey to Guate- 
mala, are perhaps not those which might present the 
full merits of the book. It abounds in rich historical 
and statistic information; but it is chiefly a pleasing 
narrative of personal adventures, by flood and field. As 
an amusing book of travels, in a country little known, 
we recommend it to our readers, and equally so, as a 
book of instruction. Guatemala must henceforth at- 
tract much interest, from the narrative which the pub- 
lic may expect from our successful tourist Mr. Stephens, 
who is already embarked for Central America. Del 
Rio, Haafkens, Thompson and lastly Waldeck, are the 
authors who have already written upon Central Ameri- 
ca. The antiquities of Palenque, Copan, Peten, &c., are 
sufficient of themselves, to attract the attention of the 
scicntific world, to ethnographic questions so closely 
connected with the early history of America, and with 
the early condition of the human race. 

We have observed the progress of events in Guate- 
mala, with sincere regret. The latest information from 
that quarter, is that each state of the confederation, had 
declared itself independent, and they were so acting in 
their sovereign capacity. Is the tendency of confede- 
rations centrifugal, or towards consolidation? In the 
United States, we have felt both moral forces. Generals 
Carera and Morazan, whom Mr. Montgomery notices, 
have brought about this fragmentary condition of the 
republic. The people follow their leaders, and govern- 
ment is dissolved. Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


Mr. Everett’s Address on German Literature. 


The descendants of that rude race, who, centuries ago, march- 
ed, ‘‘a brave blue-eyed troop,” against the Imperial City, and 
overturned its classic altars and shattered with their war-axes 
its royal monuments, have opened the books of the Sybil, and 
snatched the Lyre, and have given utterance to thoughts and 
awakened strains, that thrill upon the hearts of men like the 
sound of timbrels over the waters. The attention of our scho- 
lars is daily drawn towards it, and, teeming as it does with the 
wizard creations of genius, each eye that turns thither is fas- 
cinated as by a spell. The country of Goethe and Schiller and 
Richter and Kant and Fichte, has become the enchanted land of 
Literature. 

We will not presume to question the excellence of its wisdom-- 
the value of the treasures which lie sparkling in this newly- 
opened mine. Wewillsay nothing of the effects of its strange 
and dreamy style upon our writers —of its philosophy upon reli- 
gious faith. We merely ask cf the initiated, if, when they have 
been coummuning with its master-minds, and thirstily quaffing 
from its curious lore--we ask them, if then it does not seem 
pleasant to turn back to the good old English writers, the pure, 
the eloquent, the thoughtful and the free? Is it not like emerg- 
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ing from the wild Hartz mountains into the open landscape— 
into green lanes and pleasant sunshine? Is it not like leaving 
the vineyards and castles of the distant and gorgeous Rhine and 
coming home? And have we learned all that can be learned 
from these our fathers indeed? Or have we not been neglectful 
in studying the writers of our native tongue—in drinking from 
‘* the well of English undefiled ?”” 

These questions will do, perhaps, as well as anything else 
which we could say by way of introduction to a brief notice. 
To speak of the literary merit of the Address before us, might 
be deemed superfluous, knowing the source from which it ema- 
nates. It was delivered before the societies of Dartmouth College 
in July last, and it embodies a condensed sketch of German Lite- 
rature.. Mr. Everett alludes to Wieland, speaks briefly of 
Lessing, Herder and Klopstock, and dwells more at length upon 
those twin-stars in the literary firmament of Germany, Schiller 
and Goethe. He speaks, also, in an eloquent strain of Korner, 
and this notice of the Poet of ‘* the Lyre and Sword,” we should 
have transferred to the columns of the Messenger, together 
with a comparison between Byron and Schiller, but want of 
room, notinclination forbids. The closing address to the stu- 
dents of Dartmouth, should not be confined to the walls of that 
Institution. 

In short, the Address wil] be valuable particularly to those 
whose interest in German Literature is beginning to be awaken- 
ed, but who are not, as yet, intimate with its mysteries. 


The New York Review: No. X: October, 1839. 


If we have been remiss heretofore in noticing this work, of one 
thing we are certain—our neglect has not flowed from a low 
estimation of its merits. It ranks in the highest class of our peri- 
odicals, and it needs not our aid in attracting towards it the 
attention and favor of the public It is very generally known 
that its Editor is a Professor in the University of New York, 
and a prominent clergyman of the Episcopal denomination. 
Hence, so far as ‘‘ the Review” is theological, it advocates the 
views of that church. But he who expects therefore to find it 
merely a polemical and sectarian work, will be much disap- 
pointed. 

It is moreover, a medium for the discussion of philosophy and 
general literature, and its articles in these departments, we 
presume to say, are worthy of the high character which it main- 
tains. We have not read the present number, unless a cursory 
glance, here and there, can be called reading. We have there- 
fore made it the subject of a general notice. We trust that it is 
not necessary that we should say to the public, that upon it de- 
pend the excellence and reputation of our periodical literature. 
A Magazine or Review conducted with the most transcendant 
ability, cannot be supported without money. Now we state 
this truism in the simplest manner possible, in order that it may 
attract netice and excite reflection. It may be, itis so simple 
and primitive, that it is entirely overlooked, and men forget it. 
We say, then, that money is essentially requisite to the support 
of a periodical. This money, it is more than probable, must 
come from the pockets of the public ; as no man, however much 
he may like to write, likes to write for nothing—and, if he does, 
the printers and paper-makers reject this Jiberal plan entirely, 
and he is a rare one indeed, who will write for nothing ‘‘ and 
Jind himself’*—we may say whocan do this. So, unless our 
periodicals are supported by the public they must fail, and there- 
fore, we say, the excellence and reputation of this branch of our 
national literature depend upon our citizens. 

We hope, then, that such works as the New York Review, 
will not be neglected for the host of the light and trashy kind 
with which our country is deluged, but that it will meet with 
the encouragement it so justly merits. 


The American Almanac, for 1840: Boston: J. H. Williams. 


‘*The times change and we are changed with them.” So 
are the Almanacs. Humble as they may seem to us, thrust 
aside upon our table or hung up in our counting-room, still, 
like more important matters, they represent the spirit of this re- 
fined and wonder-working age. They no more come to us, 
meagre and illy-printed pamphlets ;—they are swelled to a 
respectable bulk, neatly clothed, and comely in their black and 
white. They no more greet us annually with a long series of 
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predictions, running down their pages, of sun, cloud, rain, 
drought, wind and snow ;—this branch of the business is mono- 
polized by Professor Espy. But if we miss these time-honored 
prophecies, we find in their stead many an additional page of 
interesting and instructive matter. We do not say that all are 
so. We question very much the instructiveness, or the wit, of 
those Almanacs which appear with burlesqued caricatures—in 
other words, with engravings which out-Herod Herod, accom- 
panied by forced attempts at humor—ycleped * Comic Almanacs.’ 
But there certaivly is much instructive matter contained in some 
of these annuals; and they are very appropriate vehicles for 
this purpose. Among these, perhaps none ranks more justly as 
the best, than the one before us. Indeed, we should think its 
second title—‘* Repository of Useful Knowledge,’ more correct, 
as its distinctive one, than the first. The present is the eleventh 
volume—the first of the second series. The first part is com- 
posed of the Calender and Celestial Phenomena for the year 
1840. The second, of the Miscellaneous Department, informa- 
tion respecting the Dnited States, and each State specially, Me- 
teorological information, &c. &c. It contains, among a variety 
of matter, a catalogue of American writers, of the reigning 
Sovereigns of Europe, Foreign and American Obituaries, and 
a Chronicle of Events from July °38, to August °39. In short, 
it is a work of three hundred and thirty-four pages, which, 
judging from the table of Contents, we sincerely recommend to 
public patronage. 


The Collegian. 


We have receivedthe Ist No. of the second volume of this 
work, which is conducted by the students of the University 
of Virginia, and under the immediate management of an 
editorial committee. We presume there can be no question 
about the utility of such publications at our seats of learning, 
when conducted with prudence and ability. Composition, 
as a prescribed academical or college exercise, is, we appre- 
hend, too much neglected in our country, and we are the 
more surprised, because its tendency to invigorate the mind 
as well as to improve the style must be self-evident. In the 
absence, therefore of any fixed regulations on the subject, 
we are pleased to see the students voluntarily associate in a 
pursuit so laudable and instructive. It affords a delightful 
recreation in intervals of leisure—which might otherwise be 
unworthily employed—and, whilst it developes, gives 
strength and polish to the understanding. 

Many of the articles in the No of the “Collegian” before 
us, would do credit to much older heads than those which we 
presume dictated them. The “Introduction” is written 
with taste and talent, and the article which follows, on 
“ American Science and Literature,”’ contains some very just 
reflections and excellent sentiments, conveyed in an easy 
though somewhat exuberantstyle. The author of “Thomas 
Moore Hendrickson,” possesses a vein of sprightly humor, 
and manages his goose-quill adroitly; and, not mueh unlike 
him, is the writer of “ Love at First Sight ;”’ but it is ques- 
tionable whether contributions like these, whilst they do 
very well to relieve pages of agraver aspect, ought to occu- 
py toomuch space in the “Collegian.” We think the edi- 
tor is rather too severe upon Capt. Marryatt’s work. Not 
that we are by any means apologists for the Captain, or ad- 
mirers of any of his writings—but wholesale and unqualified 
condemnation is scarcely ever just, and even Marryatt’s ma- 
levolent and mendacious assaults upon our country, are occa- 
sionally redeemed by wholesome though unwelcome truths, 

The Olla Podrida, which is served up at the end of the 
“‘Editors table,” though mixed up and cooked with some 
ingenuity, is not precisely to our taste. Some.of the poetry, 
however, interspersed through the number, is excellent, and 
proves incontestibly that the other sections of the United 
States do not enjoy an exclusive monopoly in that kind of in- 
spiration. Upon the whole, we cordially recommend the 
“Collegian” to public patronage, and especially to the sup- 
port of every aspiring young Virginian. 
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